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INTRODUCTION 


RccenUy in Connecticut with • Khenie for the exitansion of its 
setivitie* the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal institute a coursa^of 
• lectures on popular mibjeett open to the members, their friends, and 
any of the public interested in such subjecla. These lectures were 
well attended, but it was felt that a certain number were of sufficient 
merit to justif}* an appeal to a wider audience.than those who listened 
to them within the walls of the Society's rooms. It was resolved 
therefore that a selection of them ^should be issued in the form of a 
volume with illustrations and entitled ** Introducing India.” FOr 
this purpose Dr. B. C. Law has rao.st gencrati.sly donateci the amount 
of, Rs. S,000/-. 

The present publication is the first of the series, and will give an 
idea of the character of the lectuRS os a whole. Attention may be 
directed ^to them as follows : The Article on ** the Temples of India ” 
by Sir Norman Edgicy, has presented us sAth nn interesting account 
of the devdopmenl of Hindu rel^ious architecture, as exemplified by 
the various templea which have made the building art of India such 
'a fssetnaling stud}'. The lecturer has tneed the growth of the temple 
slnicturc from the very earliest times, l)eginning with the religious 
foundation on which they were vtsualisni. through their gradual 
e>‘olution as actual buildings, until they assumed that gmnd form os 
inspiring monuments of art and Architectuie. nopenling not only to 
the q>iritual emotions of those who worahIpiM'd there, but also to the 
aesthetic senses of all those who appreciate great and lasting woriis 
of art. 



A natural soqiioncc to the foi^omg is the article on the “ Gods 
and Goddesses of In<iia ” by Prof. J. N. Bnnerji. as it gives the 
reasons for these great creations of stone which house and aancUfy 
the deitus and their following. The lecturer explains in a most 
convincing manner the '* true oignifloiincc and purpose of Indian image* 
worship.” 00 that one fully undi-rstands the movement underlying 
this great n-ligiou, which binds its following Into one rei^kxultunl 
oj'strm of immense strength and profound ilqith. 

Dr. R. B. Pal has taken as his sitbjeet the " Dawn of Law in 
Ancient India,” and puls before his audience the early recorrls of the 
manner in whirh early India began its legal cmle. basing its prorediire 
on divine aulhorit.v. a study of more than ordinary inlcmt. 

" The People.of India” was an schlreos delivered by Dr. W. G. 
Griffiths in which he provides a useful outline of the various rapes 


which oukc up this complex aggregation coropriaiog the population 
of this country. 

Nothing that the art hiatory of India can ptoduoe ii more 
ronuintic than the account of the inlerpraetration of the claaeical 
idea] into the Biiddhiat movement of north-west India beginning 
more than two thousand ycara ago. Prof. Eric Dickinson who has 
made an intensive study of this aspect of Indian Art illustrated his 
Icctnre with some remarkably graphic examples of the Greek and 
Roman influence on the plastic art of the monastenes in Gandhara. 
Although the effect of the Asiatic Greek contact on the stone sculp¬ 
ture of the North West was well known, the lecturM* fwodneed small 
and exquisitely modelled busts and figures in stucco which proved 
that a second phase of this classical movement took place at a later 
date and conYspondlng more to the Roman rather than to the 
Hellenic pattern. 

A rather misty period of Indian history is that of the early middle 
centuries of the first millennium, and Sir Norman Edglcy in hU 
"Glimpse of India Thirteen Hundred Yonn Ago” ,endeavours by 
moans of a study of the records to penetrate into this UHlcfinitc but 
most intereating era. By means of the writings of that rarneat 
pilgrim and indefatigable tmvclirr Hieiin Tsang, he throws cnnsider- 
abfc light on the conditions of the late niiddhisl movement and the 
eountry as a whole at the time of this enterprising Chinese bvcstlgator 
of the aevcnlh century A.D. 

A subsequent period, also rcgarrling which information is of the 
utmost value, was prov ided by Mr. L. R. Fhwciis in his lecture on the 
“ Travels of Marco Polo.” the Venetian’s ioumej-s to and fro from the 
Far East, although well authenticated, rending more like lomantir 
fiction than realistic facts, hut they supply materia] which haa fonned 
the basis of much modem investigation and serious study. 

" The Ancient Historic Sites of Bengal " have been the object of 
eonuderaWc investigation hut Dr. B. C. Uw in his lecture hmnght 
many unkttowo facts to light, and pul l>efore his hearers a view of 
these remains of the utmost value and one which will stimulate others 
to further stutl>'. Historical feminity received a generous tribute 
from Mr. Justice N. A. Khimdkar, in a lecture entitled *' Three 
Moghul Ladies” which included also a description of a royal pegcantry 
exceeded at no other period and in no other countrv-. A later 
historical chapter is written hy Dr. R. C. Majumdnr m his” Bengal as 
Clrva found it." a paper of s most purposeful order, and treated m a 
■t the same time ^rmpathetie manner. 

An msight into that interesting and picturesque aboriginal tribe 
" the Santals" is provided by the researches of Rev. W. J. Culsbaw. 


who gives much Additional information in his lecture legarding the 
manners and customs of these Btlntctive but ingenuous people, while 
Mr. C.^S. Mullan deals in the same way with the “ Hill Tribes of 
Assam " leading his audience into the recesses of the mountains where 
these inhabitants of the eastern regions of Tndin practice their peculiar 
rites and ceremonies. 


The country of Sikkim, f small State but which harbours so 
much that is worthy of study, is fully described by Mr. A, J. Dash, 
whose knowledge of the mountains, valleys and riven so elosdy 
associated with the magnlflcicnt peak of Kanchanjunga. is unrivalled. 
"Jungle Life in Bengal " is ably dealt with by Mr. L. R. Fawcus. the 
flora and fauna of this vast tract being most graphically pictured. 

That highly experienced worker in the piscatorial field. Dr. Hora. 
ndalcs the result of his many years of research on the " Pbod and 
Game Pishes of Bengal," a subject of vital consequence at the present 
pcriorl of dietetic stringency m India. Many will nad with interest 
Mr. Tyson’s deductions on " the Impact of War upon the Industries 
L I !.“■* *'*‘''*“ outlines with eonriderablc technical 

skill the aehievemenU and potentialities brought about during the 
eventful .venrs which have recently ensued. 

The object of the Society in publishing these lectures in their 
present form U to make them available by these means to a larger 
circle of readers, and so stimulate interest in the various aspects of 
cultural rrsenreh in the country. 


The Editors are indebted to Mr. Percy Brown for the inustrations 
and^drawings facing pp. 4. 5. 8 and which are taken from his work 
on “ Indian Ar^itecture " The photographs facing np. tk 7 and 0 
have iKvn kindly supplied hy Messrs. Johnston t Hoffmann. Ld.. 
C^cutU. The map facing p. gl U from ono ismrd by Messrs. 
Bemrose Sorts, Ld., London. 

The editors are aware that there are a number of printing errors 
m the body of the book, and also that its puhlkwlion has been long 
dehy^ by a smei of unfortunate occurrences, each of which 
^tribiited ila part: printing press strikes; the CalciitU 
disturbances " of I94«; certain changes in Staff at the Society, etc 
Neverthcleas what U here presented ought to lead to a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of India. 


K. N. Baociti 
W. G. Gnm^ns 
Joint Bditfna 
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THE TEMPLES OF INDU 


'ilic great temples of India occupy a position of such outsUnd* 
ing importance in the cuJlural iife of the world that even a lifetime 
of intensive study would hardly be suflicicDt for an adequate survey 
of the thousands of years of religious development which they 
represent. Hindu mythology and iconography alone take us back to 
the very origin of civilisation, h'urthcr, the history of the builders 
of the temples is often connected with movements which fundamen¬ 
tally aUcct the whole of Asia ajid the soluUon of problems relating to 
the artistic and architectural development of these places of worship 
is sometimes a matter of almost bewildering perplexity. 

In these circumstanoea, in the short time at my Htipn—I J can 
only discuss a few aspecta of this complicated subject. I propose 
thaitfore to deal very briefly with the question of the growth ci 
temple worship among the Budhists and the Hindus of ancient 
India and to refer to some of the stages in the development of the 
“palace temples,'* as exemplified in particular by the great shrines 
at Bhiibaneswiir and Puri and by the Mioftkshi Temple at Madura 
in South India. 

I use the expression “palace temples’* derignedly. for these great 
Hindu shrines are not primarily centres of congregational worship 
like the cathedrals of Europe but arc palaces in which the presiding 
deities hold their court like earthly princes. As observed by Sir 
Charles Eliot in hii well known book on “Hinduism and Buddh- 
isra''^— 

“The commonest form of temple ritual consists in treating the 
image or symbol as an honoured human being. It is awakened, 
bothed. dnwd and put to bed at the close of the day. Meals are 
served to it at the usual hours.'* He goes on to say;_ 

"It is cl^ that the spirit of these rites is very different from 
that which inspires public worship in other civilised countries at 
the present day. They are not congregational or didactic, though 
•r any of (he faithful are In the temple at the time of the god's lerfe 
is proper for them to enter and salute him". 

The whole domestic life of the ordinarj* Hindu farnHy is regu¬ 
lated by religious ol»rvances to an extent which is almost unknown 
el^here. This daily rdigious life, however, centres round house¬ 
hold and village deities rather than the great temples, but the hitter 
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come veiy promioenUy into the picture in connection with the 
cclcbrntion of cerUin imporUnt festivalB when multitudes of pil¬ 
grims assemble to do homage at shrines of ouUtaDdiog sanctity and 
to fonn iparl of the retinue of the presiding ddly as he is carried 
in slate to a garden bouse or pillami hail which may be situated 
outside the main Icmpk precincts. There the deity holds court 
sometimes for icvcial days and grants audience to many thousands 
of enthusiastic devotees. 

One of the most famous of these festivals is the Ralha Jilr* at 
Puri. On the occasion of this festival JagannAth (who is regarded 
as a manifcslalion of Viwu) is carried in procession with his 
brother, Baiabhadra. and his suler, Subhadri, from the great temple 
to a garden house, (the Gundicha-blri) on the outskirts of the city. 
Here they remain for about seven days before reluming to the main 
temple. Not lDfre<}UcnUy nearly 100,000 pilgrims are attracted to 
Puri on this great occaaion. Eagerness to approach the sacred cars 
in their inuMge through the densely crowded streets sometimes 
results in fatal accidcots. It must, however, be remembered that 
Vaifpavism in any form inculcates a high regard for the sanctity 
of human life. Vif 5 u is the Preserver of mankmd and there is no 
substance in the strange stories which are sometimes told about 
pilgrims who immolate themselves beneath the wheels of the cars 
in ortlcr to appease a nithless and bloodthirsty God. 

Altlwugh the idea of temple worship has developed in this 
rotihtry oiUj' during the last two thoitMnd years, the temples of 
India may neixrlheless be regarded in the history of ciillure as the 
lineal descendants of the great palace temples of Chaldet. Assyria, 
Kg>’pt aud Greece, One of the most important links in this chain 
of development is provided by the cultural contact between India 
and the ancient civilisatioiu of the West, which was firmly estab¬ 
lished by the conquest by Alcsander the Great in B. C. of the 
greater part of the Piiniah and by the subsequent invasions of the 
Bartrian Greeks. 

.\v8ilable histor>e*l ami archaeological evidence seems to indi¬ 
cate that, when the Grecian Invarions took place, temple worship 
formed no |iart of the religious s.vstem of India. The religion of 
the majority of the ruling classes in the northern par! of the country 
was Vedie Brahmintsm. Their sages had <leveIo|icf! an elaborate 
system of philosophy: they expounded the floctriiic of the transmi¬ 
gration of iionU and advocated strict adherence in the rules of caste. 
The gods of these people represented powerful forces of nature, 
which might be prttpitialcd by an elaborate Mcriflcial ritual known 
only to the Brahmins thrmwlve«. The Vedie Mierifiees were not, 
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however, of euch « nalurv Ux»t they had lo be performed in lemplee. 
On the eoninry, they neccssiUtcd the erection ot tltar* m the open 
wr. At this time Buddhism and Jainism, which were to some extent 
popular reactionary movemenU against the ex^vaganl claims of 
the Bmhmin priest*, do not seem to ha^-c obtained many converts 
licyond the boundaries of the kingdoms of Magadh* and Kosola. 

Although Vedie Brohmioism represented a force which was d«- 
tined to exercise the most profound influence on the history of India, 
the foci remain* that, even at the end of the lost millennium before 
the beginning of the Christian era, it was the religion only of a 
privilege*! minority of Aryan descent, whose ancestors had ovcmio 
the northern provinces from about 4000 B.C. 

The mode of worship followed by the many millions of Indians 
of aboriginal or DravWion deoeent had been but little affected by 
the Aiyan invosioni. These people followed on immense number 
of primitive cults which were largely pervaded by animism, They 
paid divine honour, not to deities who reaided in temple*, but to 
the spirits of departed onceatora. ghosts, demons, fairies and godliugs 
embodied in stones, trees, rivers, animals and even serpent*. 

Although a number of waysule shrines may have been erected 
in connection with the above incntioocd primitive culls, the proto¬ 
type of the great palace temple was probably introduced into India 
by the Greeks. It b recorded that Alexander himself erected altars on 
Indian soil in honour of Grecian gods and many Greek temples must 
have been built in the garrison towns founded by Alexander. The 
recent excavations at Taxila have pros'cd that a Greek standard 
of civilisation siir'-ive*! in north-weilem India even after the csta- 
Mishment of the Kushan Empire about 60 A.I). Tbe Jandial Temple 
at Taxiln wns built in tbe first century A.D. but it is an outstand¬ 
ing example of the Greek style. Although this particular temple 
seems to have been used as a Zoroostrian place of worship, it is 
probably typical of the Grecian shrines tiuit had hecu erected in 
that pert of India during the preceding three hundred years. 

"^e settlement of the Greeks in the Punjab coincided srith 
ccriam revnbitinnary changes in the ritual and doctrines of the early 
Buddhists. This important development was directly connected 
with the adoption by Asoka (about 900 B.C.) of Buddhism as tbe 
state religion and the introduction by him of the stupa cuH more 
than two hundml years after the Buddha had attained nrrudtie at 
Xiisinagara. 

The Buildhs had fmmded an important religiotis order based on 
love and charity. He had preached that true enlightment could 
be attained only by tbe suppression of desire, and that the coropH- 
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CAled ritual and even tbe austerities practised by tho Brahmins 
were useless as a means of escape from the restless misery of con¬ 
tinuous existence in numerous successive incarnations. The doctrine 
taufbt by the Buddha was, however, essentially intellectual, 
unemotional and almost atheistic and, liefore the time of Asoka, 
it had not succeeded in making a wide appeal to the masses, 

By distributing the Buddha’s relics among numerous stupas 
through bis dominions Asoka set in motion a movement which 
almcMt immediately developed into relic worship and ultimately into 
the deification of (he Buddha himself, who came to be regarded by 
his dex'otees aa a prraonal divinity and the saviour of mankind. 
The great nations of tbe West, with whom India had been brought 
into intimate contact through the Greek invasions, had honoured 
their deities for many centuries by providing for them earthly homes 
or temple*. Some temples to foreign gofis had already been erected 
on InditD soil. The followers of the Buddha had now acquired a 
personal deity no lc« powerful than the gn-at gotls of Egypt. Persia 
and Asia Minor, and the time was ripe for Indians to adopt the 
practice of temple worship in respect of what had now Iieeoror the 
most influential religion of the country. 

In tbe earliest Buddhist shrines the presence of the Buddha is 
invariably represented by a stupa, a throne, an umbrella or some 
other symbol. The Buddha imagr was a later desTlopment. Hie 
best examples of (hose early Buddhist places of worship, constructed 
in the first and second centuries B.C.. arc to lie found at Saochi 
and among the cove-temples of Western India at Bhaja, Ajanta. 
Bedsa, Nasik and Karli. 

A Further impetus was given to tbe popularity of Buddhism hy 
the gradual elaboratioR of the ritual of worship and by the growth 
of the MshiyAna system of theology, which regarded the Buddha 
as tbe centre of an enormous pantheon of BodhiMtts’as and other 
divine beings through whose intervention in the affairs of man 
salvation might be achieved. Buddhist monasteries and temples 
sprang into existence aTI over India and. between the second and 
the seventh centuries A.D.. it seemed within the bounds of poasibl- 
lily that Buddhism might become the national religion of the 
founlrs*. 

Tx'pical of .the fsmous Buddhiilie esIahlUhinents of ancient 
ami medisevRl India were the numerous monasteries of Tnrila and 
the Gandhara country, from whirii Buddhist art and religion spread 
to Turkestan, China and Japan. Of even grenter repute as a seat 
of learning was N’atanda (in Bihar), at one time one of the most 
eeWirated unirersilie* in the East, whence Buddhist scriptures were 
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carried to Nepal and Tibet and even to Java and Cambodia. £qu* 
ally renowned aa a centre of art and cultiue were the temples and 
monasteries of Ajaiita in the Deccan. It was here that cave arefai* 
lecture reached its highest degree of perfection and where magnifi¬ 
cent paintings were executed, the technique and vitality of which 
arc still admired by artists from aU comen of the world. 

The failure of Buddhism- to maintain its position in India was 
due to the strength of a Brahminkal reaction which had gathered 
great force by about the fourth century A.D. By this time Buddh¬ 
ism bad become so influential that it threatened the vetted inlerests 
and authority of the Brahmins who regarded themselves as the 
divinely appointed leaders of the people. The Brahtnius of ancient 
India did not usually aspire to actual temporal sovereignty bigt 
they constituted an enomiously powerful force behind the throne 
os the custodians of the aacivd texts sod the' pieccptors of the 
ruling classes. In certain respects they were regarded os almost 
superior to the gods themarlves. Brahminidde was the greatest of 
all sins and to maintain Brahmins in affluence and comfort was tlic 
most meritorious of all sets. 

Although the influence of the Brahmins had declined as more 
and more converts, especially from among the non-Ayranised ladians, 
were received Into the fok) of the Buddhist Church, they nevertheless 
rcpresenttxl oU the forces of cultured conservatism in ancient India 
when, at the beginning of the first millennium of the Christian crs. 
circumstances compelled them to become the leaders of a popular 
movement which was ultimately to develop into modem Hindniim 
and to give India the magnificent temples which have araused 
enthusiastic admiration among so many travellers in this country. 

A whole volume might be written in sketching the develop¬ 
ment of this great movement. For the purpose of this address, 
however, it will perhaps suffice if I merely refer to a few of the main 
factors whidi contributed to the revolutionary change which was 
destined to bring the great Vedic gods to earth ns divine princes of 
the common people, to Arytnise numerous hitherto despised deities 
of the Dmvidian and aboriginal tribes and also deify the ancient 
legendary heroes of India. 

O) The first and probably the moat important of these Actors 
was the extraordinary popularity which was achieved by the great 
Indian epka known as the Rfimityana nnd the MahHbhAmta. Tbe 
nucleus of these poems is to be found in ancient ballads of extreme 
antiauity but they gradually assumed their present form from about 
the fourth century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. The texts were 
frequently edited and recast during this period under Brahmin 
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ioiluciice Ro Uist in tbc fin«l rcc«iuions ^ find that the heroes of 
the poems have become vested with divine attributes. Kristis 
sod mnu, who may ongmsUy have been historical personages, 
are presented as incarnations of Vi«oa. Brahmin claims to aut^ 
rity arc cleverly reasserted and heterodox beliefs such a# Buddhism 
and Jaininn are vehemently denouDced. 

(t) It was approximately the same pcrio«I which witnessed the 
remarkable development of Puranic literature. The Puripaa pur- 
(lort to contain detailed biographical accounts of the chief gods and 
their families, mainly with a view to the specinl glorification of 
Siva and Vifou. They also describe the sacted places of India 
with particular reference to their aasociation with the principal 
•kities of the Hindu pantheon. Many of these kgendsry and mythcH 
logical stories an manifestly of a pre-Aryan origin and indicate the 
Brahminical determination to include even the aboriginal tribes of 
India within the Hindu ^old by recognising their favourite dcitiea 
as manifestatioDs of fiiva or Visnn. Even the fiwpo and the ser¬ 
pent. which were definitely non-Arysii religious *.TTnl>ol». acquired a 
positioa of unique importance in the enrapreheiivivc system of neo- 
llindulsm. 

(.1) By the fourth century A.D. temple worship- had obtained 
loo strong a foothold in India to He neglected by the priesthood as 
a means for the perpetuation of their power and a aoiiree for the 
edificatkm of the masses. The final stage in the reactionary move¬ 
ment was therefore reached by the ererlion of tem|drs as earthly 
habitations for the numerous deities of the Piiriitjic pantheon. 
The walls of their shrinea were elaborately sculptured with symboli- 
ral and legendary representations concerning thr deities to whose 
worship the temples were dedicated. The old Mcrificml ritual was 
Miilshly modified. Festivals were inslltulefl ind pilgrimages en- 
counged. 

It wis the end of this period of development which witnessed 
the conatnietion of a number of temple* in Central India by the 
kings of the imperial Gupta dynasty. The best known of these 
are the roek-ent saneturies at Udaigiri in the Bhopnl state, the 
Tigawa Temple in the Jobbulpore District and the .shrine at 
Drogsrh in the Jhansi District. They are small but they form 
the nucleus from which the great temple* of northern India ulti- 
mateh- developed with their lofty curvilinear tower* fknown a* 
•ikhertu) which crown the fvimfios or main ■brines. The prote- 
ts-pe of these tower* wa* nrohahtv thr relic stupa which formed 
the centre of religiou* worship in the early Bud<lhist establishments. 

Many of the early temple* of the north have diMppeared a* 
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they liy in the direct route tfac Muslim ioveden ia the twelfth 
and thirteenth centurw* and were destroyed in order to provide 
matcriMis for builUinj the moaquci and fortresie* of the Islamic 
conqueror#. The cxiatiag temples at each celebrated rcligiou#' 
centres s# Denares and Muttra are comparatively modem alnic- 
turea. Few trices remain of the famous Hindu cities of Pataliputm. 
Ajodhya and Kanauj but at E>elhi, Ajmer and Jaunpur it il still 
possible to form some kka of the high measure of achievement 
attained by Hindu architects and aculptora, from the carved lintels 
and column# from Hindu temples, which ha« been extensively 
used in the gre.it Muslim buildings at tliex places. 

Fortunately, however, there remain even in North India some 
excellent examples of the work of the Hindu temple builder, at 
such plitres as Chitor and Udaipur in Rajputana, at Gwalior and 
Kajuraho, and above ail In the famous group of mediaeval Orbian 
temples at Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konarak. It is in this last 
mentioned group that the palace temple of northern India reaches 
its highest stage of development between the ninth and the thir¬ 
teenth centuries and I propose to show you a few pictures snd plans 
in order to illustrate this important phase in the progress of temple 
architecture. 

lu South India l^indu architecture developed on sli^tly 
dilTcrcnl lines. Although religious huQdings in the northern style 
exist sometimes side by side with the to called Dravidiao temples, 
the most charactemtic feature ot the early shrines of South India 
is a low pyramidal tower over the tnm^ae. 

Fergussnn and other later writen were of opinion that these 
towers developed from the multi-storkd monastic buildingt or 
vihirtu ot the Buddhists. Several monolithic shrines, which were 
cut in this style probably during tbe reign of Narasimhavarnutn 
(6^-068 A.D.) arc to be found at Mahabalipuram in the Madras 
l^idcncy. Fergusson points out. however, that "we must not 
take too literally a repreaenUtion of a monastery’, carried out 
solidly in the rock, as an absolutely correct representatkm ot its 
eriginal”. No archaeological traces have yet been discovered of 
a pyramidal viAdni. It is possible that the idea of the pyramidal 
tower which characterises the early temple of South India was not 
derived directly from any ancient niilti-storied monasteries, but 
it may have been Intended to be an architectural adaptation 
of the idea of a courtyard in which tbe ttupa is in the centre of 
a sqimre. the four sides of which are occupied cither by monastic 
cells or subsidiary' shrines. 

Earlier experiments in temple building bad been made by tbe 
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Cilukyan kiugi »l Aihok- in bouUi-we»t Indift during the latter 
half of the lUlb century by adapting Buddhial eoityo lulls to 
Hindu religious uses, but U« result was by no means satisfactory 
from nu aesthetic point of view. This method was therefore 
discoutinui-d and temples with pyrauidul iikhanu began to be 
eouslmcted m many places in South India from the end of the 
jievenlh century AJ). Characteristic specimens of these, buildings 
arc:— 

(1) The SJioic Temple at Mahabalipurom (c. 700) 

(4) Tlic Kail&sanatb Temple at Conjccvciam (c 700) 

(3) The Mallikiriuna and Virfii)Ak?ia Teinidcs at FatUdokal 
(c. 740) 

(4) The famous rock-cut Kailasa Temple at Ellorn, which 
was copied from the VirflpSksa Temple between 760 and 
850 AJ>. 

Tlic ranguilicenl Cliola temple* at Tuujore and CJaiignkomU- 
cLolapuram rrpnufiit elc\’culh century dcvcIopmenU of the same 
style. 

The final phase of mediaeval religious architecture in South 
India i» cliicfty ninarkahlc for the conversion of llw palace temple 
into a ciladd in which the retaining walls of the courtyards 
replaced by concentric lines of fortification and the main shrine 
iMCanic- romf^'tely ©'■ersluidowcd by ma«Hve and lofty gateways 
(kuowii as popnrotfft) whkb. t>esid«i riii[>luisis)i)g the dignity of 
the deity, serviil as watch lowers againsl |)Ofi'>ibk* tnemics in time 
of war. 

Ainaiig the earliest examples of this class of temple may lie 
mentioncfl those at Chklambaram and Jumbukeivam (uear 
Trichinopoly). the oldest gopuravit of which apiicar to have been 
huilt about 1450 AD. under the late Chola or early Piudya Kngs. 
It was. however, under the Vijayanagar Km|a’rors and (after the 
full of that Empire in 15<M) during the regime of the Nayak 
dyna.sly of Madura that the most imposing of these fortress tem¬ 
ples were erected. 

The constnielion of these strange but impreMivc blocks of 
buildings may Ik* attributed partly to the military nccewitic* of 
Ihr period, and partly to the religious seal of the Ifinilus who Mt 
thrm»lves eomps-lled In make a Mipreme effort to preserx'C their 
faith from Muslim agirn*<sinn. 

In the early years of the fourteenth eetitiiry Malik Knfiir had 
invadeel the South and sacked the great Hindu eities of Warangal 
ami Dvarasamudm. He i* even said to have prnelratod as far 
south as Ramaad. Vijayanagar was founded by some prince* of 
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ooe of the dtpoicU Uynailw* about 1386 AJ). and for more Iban 
two centuries formed the centre of au empire of great power and 
apleudour. abiub effectively steuuiwd iJie riadig tide of Muslim 
ex^iuiou in tlial part of India. 

'rbc result was a powerful renaiMam-c of Hindu art and 
gion. Ilitual became more imposing and festival* and procession* 
more magiiillccnl. The desecrated temple* nrerc rebudl on a 
vaster and more grandiose scale. The sculpture with which they 
were embellished became more elaborate and the pillared halls, to 
which effigies of the deity were carried on festive occssioiis, were 
construcU>d on a more extensive plan and with a more sumptuous 
design. At the mmc time, the constant threat of invasion was 
not forgotUn by the nrchitecls. The new temples were therefore 
designed to accommodate many thousands of persons in times of 
emergency and,lf necessary, lo withstand a prolonged siege. Jiow 
wed they served their purpose was Ulustmlcd during the 
wan between the EiigUsh and the French in the eighteenth 
century when several of these lempki were gnrrisoned and held 
by the opposing form a* points of ftr»l class strategic 
imi>ortancc. 

Apart from llic lofty popuronw the impresaive pillared halls 
(or mondapoms) of these temples are perhaps their most remaih- 
, able cbaniclerislic. In their original conception these pilla^ 
halls were possibly influenced by the plan adopted in constructing 
the ceremonial apartmv-nts of the royal palaces of the period. The 
audience halls in such typically Hindu palaces as those built by 
Maiisingh at Gwalior and by lits namesake at Amber are based 
on the same fundamental design as that which was followed by • 
the Moghul Emperors in the corresponding durbar apartments at 
Agra, Fathpur Sikri and Delhi. This design has a remote origin. 
The discovery of a palace of the Scytho-Psrthian period st Taxfla 
shows that it was introduced into India, possibly from Assyria, 
as far back as the beginning of the Christian era. It was only 
in the fitnow of tilings that the audience halls of the princely 
deities of India diould follow this ancient plan and it is therefore 
not surprising that the mandapams of the temples of the Vi>aya* 
nagar Empire should display a dose affinity to the same prototype. 

The exuberance and bewildering vivacity of the sculptured 
groups of mythicnl beasts, which adorn the pier* of the pillared halls 
of the Sonth India temples, form the most striking feature of these 
buildings. These fanlastic heraldic animals (known as pdfu) are 
used with great effect in scores of mondapoms erected during the 
reigns of the Vijayanagar Emperors or their successors^ some of the 
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loovt duMclcristic cxM&ples being found 4t Vijetyaongnr, VelloRt 
Sriimogun, Conjecvenim, Hameaw&r&m and Mnduim. 

Temple orcltilceturc in South India culminates with the great 
temple at Madura. It is said to have been begun during the reign 
of Vlawaiuitha Na^ak, the founder of this dyniisly. but moat of the 
buiblings in the tonple enclosure are associated with the name of 
the edebrated Tirumala Nayok who reigned from 1(M& to 1659. 
The cxbting U-mplc covers on extensive area liut it seenu to have 
been Ttminala'a intentioa to construct yet another vast courtyard 
which would have included the large Pudu Mnntlapiim which be 
built between 1620 and 1633. The desijto wn.* too ambitious and 
tbe great eastern yopurowK which was iutenderl to overshadow all 
Ihr others, was never completed. 

The Madura Temple is perhaps hardly inspiring or aatUfying 
as an archilcetund ftchiev*cmenl. Its intention is possbly too 
ostentatious and its decoration too ornate. At the same time, the 
visitor to this temple cannot but fed that it is n great monument 
which testifies to the vitality of a religion which even in these 
prosaic da^'s still inspires intenw entliuausm niid devotion. 


TIIE gods and goddesses of INDIA 


Before Ihe discovery of the Indus Vnlley remains, the dawn of 
history in India was marked by the age of the early Rigvedic hyiniu 
which, however, iUununed a part only of the whole panorama of 
Indian civilisation. Systematic study of the numerous objects 
unearthed in the site* of Mohenjo-daro and Hanppa testify to the 
eiutcnce thew of a people well-advanced in the arts of civilisation, 
and thus carry the period of the first ushering in of hght in Indian 
history to a few millennia back. But the light is more fitful and 
uncerlain. and the interpreUtiim of a good many of the interesting 
antiquities turned up there l>y the excavators’ spade is still not 
beyond doubt. Yet. a careful study of the devices appearing on 
the seals and amulets, ns well as a c-orrecl interpreUtion of the 
terracotta figurines iind other objects has partially acquainted us 
with the nature of Ihe beliefs and praolires of the pre-historic peo¬ 
ple of India in that region, With n-gani to Ihe repretenUlion of 
Ihe Indus Valky divinities of the remote iwst, hfarshall observed, 
•the people of Mohenjo-daro Iiiul not only reached the stage of an- 
Ihropnninrphuing Iheir deities, hut were worshipping them in that 
form as well as as aniconic’; for the highly conventiooaltsed type 
of the image of what he justifiably describes as the proto-type of 
fitva-Paiiipall, its stylised details and the fact that the kindred 
image portiaye<l on Ihe faience acaling is being worshipped by the 
NHga.s clearly iwint to its being ‘a copy of the cuh idol’. 

The type of riilliiiT as iMrtrayctI by the Vedns and the Brahmanas 
was <lifrrrvnl fmrn the one current among the Indus Vnllev’ people: it is 
almost miivemdly scccpled now that the Vedic-Indo-.\ryans were later 
immigrant*. The question whether the latter were alao worshippers 
of images j« ■ enntroversini one and it has been differently answered 
h.v different wholar*. One group niainipained that the Vedic Indians 
did not make images of their gods and godtlciiaes. while the other 
held just the opposite view. But as Inith very often ties between 
opposite assertions, it is probable, nay almost certain, that the higher 
section of them were not makers and worshipper* of imaget. the 
practice pnmihly existing as a social undemirrent only among the 
lower section of the Indian people. The Vedic gods snd goddesses 
which were msinh' the personifications of natural forces were no 
doubt anthropomorphised m a greater and leaser degree, but it will 
be a little loo rash to anppoae that figures corresponding to these 
descriptions were actually made. TTie very natmr of the principal 
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i^Iigkn.. p«elicc .* dttcrilKd in the cnrly texts would imUUte 
sninil thU supposition, A reference to « concrete representation 
of lodre—it might bore been on onkonic symbol—m two only of 
the Rir verses diould not be made niudi of iu this rrm*«t; Ibc Indri 
symbol was never meant for worship and thus was no imoRe proper, 
and. as I have shown elsewhere, might have l«en used for nbhicllni 
purpose In the sacrificial ritualism of the period. This u a case of 
a likely exception proving the rule; that the imaeca had no recog¬ 
nised piacc in the sacrificial form of religion is proved by the fact 
that the early nnthoritative Brfihmanas which ore eluent about 
the minutest detniU concerning the various sneriftres. ore comple¬ 
tely rilent about the divine images which would certainly have 
been cxplicilly menlioed. had they been found nece!»ry. The 
'hiranraaya purusa’ mentioned in the Taittirtyn Sarphita and the 
fiaUpatha BrShinana in connection with the 'Agnirayann’ cereinony 
could never have stood for the image proper of a deity. Besides, 
snch words signifying the latter, as 'mfirti*. 'nrcri'. ‘vigraha’. etc., 
and terms denoting temples are eonspiciioiis by their abseneo in 
early Vedic literature. 

The worth ‘ftiinadeva* and ‘Muradevo' usetl as opprobrious 
epithets in some Rigvrdic verses may, however, refer to a certain 
section of the pre.Vedic Indians who were w-orshippers of the phallic 
emblems and images. Discovery of a fairly large number of phalli 
and n'ng-stones in the Indus Valley of the )>rehistorie period has 
Bulistantiatctl this hypothesis to a great extent. Textual and 
arehaeological data of the late Vedic and posJ-Vetlir periods prove 
that far-reaching changes were being intTwliiecl in the religious 
outlook of even the higlier section of the Tnilo-Aryans ns a result 
of the commingling of cnltures of the contiuerors and the conquered. 
The dement of 'Bhakli’ or loving sdoration of one personal god 
which could not has-e »»een prominen! in the snrrifieial form of 
religion current among them hn»l already come to occupy a recog¬ 
nised phee by the time some of the later tlicistie Fpnnidiads like 
the ftretUsvataro were eomiiois'd. Rut the reeep.tiits of this loving 
adoration of the individuals were not the Ve<lie divinities like Indm. 
Agni. Viyii. Vanina. Y«ma. ProiSpoti and others Uit personal deities 
like ftiva. the Yansns. the Yaksinis. the Nr.-ns the NUcinis. the 
devatHs ete_ who were mytholocieol being*, or ^^lslldeva-Krsna. 
Buddha and Mnhfivlra. orn'ronHy hi»tori«*al person* but later raised 
to the pomtion of the nrinelpal seelarinn divinities. Pome at lead 
of the Yakms the N*ign* srd the devalRs were iimloiiMedly at 
first the obieets of ‘bhnkti’ to a vast section of the Indian maw who 
subaquenflv lavame eonrerf* to other srctnri**« which had for their 
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prii,cip«I cult object, the figurcB of fiivu Vft«aevu.KnD.. Bud^ 
end MuhltvTni. Thi. U very intercelingly borne o.il br 

logic.1 remein* of lh« SuAge period end .fvIelT 

mch M Kuvcni the Yiik*a, ElApatm the Nagert}". SmmR deveU. 
Oil.kokA drretil. Suderinni Y.k»i|>1 nnd other* on the gnte- 

wiiv end the milmg pflUrs of the Slftpi nt Bhnrhut. Nngod SUte. 
rentml Indie, themeelve* originally object* of worship, ate prwot- 
<d in an oi>pc«ile rok. mi., in that of ao mniiy vvordiipper* of Uic 
Bliagavfin Buddha. The inscribed imagr fpratmA) of the Bhaga- 
Ttn Manibhadra found at Pawaya in Gwalior Stale prov« that it 
wa* enshrined there in the first centuiy B.C. by the or the 

•ociefT of the worshippers of Mnpihhadni (Manihhadrs-bhaktflh) 


for religions purpose*. ,. •• • 

Thu*, there ia little douht that the prartiee of making divine 
images and womhipping them which wn* already existing a* a aocial 
imdcr-eurrent among the lower stratimi of the Imlian people gra-lu- 
allv found recognition among the higher section of the Indians most 
of’whom have by the end of the pre-Christian iieriod bccomd alta- 
ehed to one or other of the religion* creeds grown roiiwl the persona¬ 
lities of VSsudeva Vijnu. Siva-Rudm. Piirgil, Buddha .nnd MahiviT*. 
Blit with regaid to the follower* of tlir first four, it may be observed 
Ih.nt though their system* Iwgan a.* departures from the orthodox 
Vedk- way* of religion, atill their differences with the latter ▼«« 
n>on made up to a great extent, and the Vedic. speeinlly the ITpani- 
shadic thoughts formed one of the distinct backgrounds of their 
doctrinal tenet*. The amalgamation of the two rrligioii* mode* is 
distinctly marked by the fact that some of the Vi-die god* like Vispu. 
Rudni and Sftrva came to bo mergwl in the romposite sectarian 
divinilk*. nnd thi* merger «-as so complrlr and sn important for 
the sect* thoiuselve*. that some of the latter rjime to he designated. 
Optionally at fimt. but moir- constantly at a latter iwriod by the 
names of the Vedic coimlcrparl* of Iheir cult-picture*. The part 
played by Visi;iii in the PAftcariilra or BhAgvst* cull which came 
to he rkscribed as VaisriaT* at n later dote should he noted in this 
connection. Besides, many of the anthromorphlc description* of 
the Vedie divinities were iiUliseri in the concrele repre*entations of 
the sectarian deitie* with whom they were idenliftW. This fact 
is easily discernible in the images of VSsudeva-Visnu and Siva, and 
Iheir various aspects. 

The prsetice of making image* of their god* nnd goddesses was 
greatly developed among the Indian* due to causes such ns the wide 
prevalence of •eetarisntsm. the phenomenal Increase of the pantheon, 
the canonisotion of the modes for the making of icons etc. But 
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one of the most imporUnt eoatribulory factors to its developmeot 
was India's contact with thr forciitners. specially the Greeks in the 
cmturirs immediately precctliiiK the Christian era and thoae succee- 
rtniR it. The view that the Indians leamt the pwetice from the 
Greeks, one upheld hy many .scholar*, cannot Iw supported now. 
But the iinn)te*rDakintt setivity of the early Indian* seemed to have 
rrerived a new impetii*. after they lg»d come into close contact with 
the Hellenistic Greeks in the north'Wcsi. This can he demonstrated 
with the help of the representations of some Indian divinities on 
early Indian coins as well as seals. An analyas of the Bgures of 
Sira and his rmhiem* ap|>enrinc on the enriy punch-marked coins 
of Indin. as well a* on the dk*-slnjrk mins of TTjinin anri its ncifrh- 
limiriiood. and a comparison of th4'sc with ^va depicted on the cnina 
of some early foreign ndm like Mnnes, Wema lCadnhi»c« Kntiishka and 
Kuriahka. as also with the figiire of Mra shown on the coins of the 
\tidiimhnms and the Kiinindas will help iis in this res|>cct. The 
flfftirc of Visnti appearing on a KiishAna niccoio seal tentatively 
altrihiittsl Kv riinningham to TIitvishka when mtnrmred with the 
tine of the same divinity on the reverse side of the Pnflcflla king 
Visnumiln’a coin, the analysii of the north-Tndinn Rflty’n figures 
and the figures of TTmA on the coins of Axes and Iliivishka. and 
those of lAkshmT on the coins of the imperial Guptas, a comparison 
of the TTellcnistic Buddha figures of GandhAra and the indigenous 
Rnddha tsT*** of Mathura and its environs will also further suhs- 
inntiate our hsTtothrsis. The theirtes were in all these cases Indian, 
hut leehnH]iie of presentation of some variettex of them was 
undoitbledlv TTellcnistic in eharaeter. 

It is lime for iis now to say a few words ahoul the mper idea 
or idenx underlying the pmcliee of imase-w'orship as prevalent in 
Tndb in iis de%*eIoped stages. The different sectaries fonnd the 
images of their respective deities and their cmhlenis necevary for 
eenderfne their hhakti to them. The ss-rnhols and images in their 
rjtfe did the same sort of service as was done hs* Fire f.Agnr) in 
the Vedic ritualism: a« the latter carried the ohtatimix of the sarrh 
ficer to the nods, «n a nartieitlar image served as the holy medium 
through whieh the srorshipner fthe 'hhaklaT could transfer his oire- 
wuiled devotion fVkAtmik# hhakti’) to hW god The PAficarAtrin 
rendered hi« homage to his god hv various acts of ‘pflJV wich a* 
'obAroniwriM' or going to the tempV of the deity with one's speech. 
l*odv and mind centred on him. 'wnttcfclmr' or colleelmg the mate¬ 
rials of worship sneh a flowers, ineense. sandal nnste, offerings 
fnaivnh-a). Vtyff’ or the verv act of «-orshipping the l^rl-'ngmha 
^Ihe atisptrious IkwIv of the lord), nr the muttering of 
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Ihe nuuitiH vpcciul tu hu god ^tbi« i< li>c lweive-»yUabled one^'Oip 
btungavate Vi«udev5ya'), aod lully 'yoffa or mcdiUUou. 
'llie last coiutitucttt ol tiic act of >&>%’ iuu got special beanog 
ou Ibe prcaeiit topic. Tlic author of the ^uknuiituara tui^ins that 
the characteristic signs of the images are koown to be necessary 
(or the full success of 'dbyhoa-yogo' (mcdilatioo and blissful union 
with the god;; the image-maker should (make images) after being 
himself engaged in mcdilatiou (Dhyaoayogusya saipsiddhaih 
pratima.' lakshapaip smftam PratimhkArako maitlyo yatbk 
dhyaiuurutu bhavet). Many images are known where the deity 
himself is shown in the pose of a Yogi, one iuimened in deep 
meditation; the images of a Jina, Buddiia, Yogisana Vifpu. 
YogadaksbiiiftmUrti of ^va and such others should be mentioned 
in this connection. A reference to an interesting passage in .the 
Nkrayapiya section of the Mahhblihrnla, Sintiptirva. will not be out 
(d place here. N&nda's viait Ui Badarik&inina to sec the gods Nan 
and N&rhyona is described in it. Narada fiuds the latter uigagul 
in the act of worship; bewildered at this (for Nhniyapa himself 
was an object of worship), Narada asks him about the latter's 
object of devotion- Then the lord tells him that he is worshipping 
his original Fnkfiti, the source of all that is and that is to be. 
Thus, this uuduubicdly refers tu something beyond ihe images and 
the gods themselves wlmm they represent, which is nameless, form¬ 
less and espresHOcless. Biicli icons depicted in the very pose of 
the dhymnayoga' bad also the pnietical utility of akliug the devotee 
to coDCCntrutc bis mind on bis deity and the unknowable principle 
beyond iL The true signifiaince and purpose of Indian image- 
worabip iuu«t lx understood iu this light and once this is 
acknowlegt-d it will be fuiuid very little really idololarous about 
it. lYue it is that some Indian thinkers like the authors of the 
JAliabt IJ|Hinithiid and the Mah&tiirvfltui Tantra fouml fault with it 
and derided the efforts of those who thought of attaining salvation 
through such praticc; but they were firm believers in worshipping 
the highi-st principle witboiil the aid of any medium (nicik&ni- 
phsanA), and were really upliolden of the early Upaoishadic 
tradition which maintained 'there did not exist the rOpa or form 
of the supreme principle in anything to be seen, nor one can see 
it by bis eyes (Na atndric listhali rOpamasya. na cakfuaii paiyati 
kascanainam). But we have also the other side of the picture. Of 
the sectaries in India, the Bhngavalns or tbc'PaficarfiUHs who were 
perhaps most re^xnaihle for the wide diffusion of image-vorahip 
attached excessive importance to the images of Vgsudeva-Vita^u- 
NArftyana, his Vyflhas and Vibhavas. These images after due 
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ouwecrmtiuu were rej{«rJ«l by tiiem u ihe very bodie# or the form* 
wf the god^hew were reaily ouu of the live-fokl rf»pccU of the Lord 
ViMidcv^ «*., /'oni-lhe Li*hc»l. the Fyii/Mi-thc eDieiielory UBpect. 
the I'lbAaMi—Ibc iiicerualoo Awtaryejrww—Ibe god to 

the inner cunlioller of tlic »ouJ. and buUy the ^reed—the duly 
tonrecreUd inmge. A bluignv»ta who delighted in esUbluhmg « 
d<Mc pcrwiia! ucxu* or bond in bh Duud between hb god nnd bb 
owu «i-lf fouud liueii au unuge iudupeuanhie for the pruetice 
severe! mode* of tbe bhehti for hu lord, such ee -vAlBelye’, ‘sakiiyh, 
(U»ya', etc. Thb method of religiuu we# based ou the unique 
subhnuUon of eu image to the very position of the godhead, tbe 
object of deep loviug uJoration to the devotee. Tbe procea 
preaupiam# a mental prepamliou. a studied etfort ou tbe part of 
the bhakla. which culminate# in the atUiinracnl of that frame of 
mind in which an object fusluoucd by human baud# rcache* such 
au august level. The Achir>to or the Vaboava saints of the 
southern India and nuiny other great personahlie# of Indb were 
highly cultured people and that they indulged in thb practice was 
no proof that they were weak uucvolv.-d persons. It b true that 
the root idea of image-worship can be traced to animUm—but so 
also can the idea of the imancnce of god be traced—, yet in its 
lationaliscd and dcvelopid form Hktc b very link place for crudity 
and savagery. It has been remarked that. In dealing with aav^ 
of the iuuniiuutc, it must be kept in nuud that non-Uvmg 
things arc worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which 
b alliigethcr foreign to lower inteUigenec. but as supposed home 
of a spirit, or as in some tense a vehick of power’. Thb symbolism 
b futber expressed and empbasbtd by the very characteristic of 
the Indku iiimgcs with many hands, which has been dubbed as a 
monstrosity by some western scholars. Yet as I have just mid. 
the imaRe* were not ends in themselves, but were really means to 
i.u end. Tlw Buddhist and Bralimanical Tantrk Sidbakas also 
found them necessary- in their difficult and complicated religious 
sadhanas. though in their mystic and esoterulic way they absolutely 
identified themselves each time with tbe particular aspect of the 
supreme reality which was being represented in concrete, meditated 
on and worshipped by them. 

Now, 1 shall try to expbiu the inner iJen underlying a few 
images of the Gupta and the post-Gupta period. These images 
were no! all meant* to be enshrin^ in the main sanctum 
(garbhagrha) of the temple. Many of them were aceeasories 
in the sense that they were illustrations of particular mythological 
stories about one or other of the different cult-ckities- It b well* 
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known lo many of ua present here tbnl moat of the Saivn temples, 
if not »U. had and still have for the princtpsil object for enshrine¬ 
ment n phallk emblem of Sivn, while a porticulnr kind of Vaif^ava 
icon whkh miltht scire us a •pArivuclevalA’ (an image meant to be 
pbecd in a nibskllary niche) in one Vatwvo shrine, might figure 
as the chief object of n-orship in another. ’ 


ANALTSia or A ITW TTmCAt ZMAOr^ 

One of Ihe *Ue uWim of tk» Irnitde si npo*arf>. lultlpor Sol>-dl»Weu 

JLtMi DWrirt. Cdilrsl Lslis. cw»1si«« s rtlH-f wWrh *•* ®f it's •**» 

«Miv«nnc« peefoented hjr Vi*un. It ■ kiim-n m hi* Kjmarsds of Vsndarsjs 
wpect. In Uii* fce«> he JdtvMtd GujaiJra. tlw lorf of drpheaU. fro* being 
dnggni toto tl» w«l*» sail deUroyed by as srqasiK Br-udsr. Hk 
depfistit prsfaed t'iwtt who peoMplIy sppnued oa tke eespo la faii Uwila. 

Viiatt ridwg no Oaiaibi is •bown in Uw inMdlc: jart bcio* on ibe left W Us 
depbsnt with U» Uonk aptoMMl m prayCT'sail liit Isg* enoMhed k the eofl* of 
lbs BiOBkter; Adl-dess snd bis csnsotl sn ,dM>mi bslf-rsaed fiMi tbrir wnUty 
with tlwir bsad* b the sAysli paw s« orstsUc wrUMn af Uik set a( 
dsihvTBBee of tWh Wd; aa tba tapnost tertian sro driiirted a eau|4c af Vidyidhatss 
sceoenpoawd Iv their conMirti bmriog b tha sir sad hrldtng tilWe aids sf sa 
fli^orsts rtovo cetdcatly laMiit far tha god. This nBip** set sf grace an Um 
part af thr deity b ihuwa «Hh S past dssl at nsnntU of feeftag be the Onpts 

sitkt. Hb taatlf it tery froquent in tha south of Indb; thr Vsm'arAia l««tplo 

of Vitos at t'oOB Ksaehi enJiriocs this s^wet of the lard. 

Another niche of the wmo temple at Deognrh contuioj the 
figure of Vitnu-NdHk>'*j}a recumbent on the folds of Adiiefo. It 
it known as Anautaiayarui; the god lies in a very graceful pose 
on the coils of the serpent which symbolise the primaeval waters; 
hit consort Lakfhml is sliampooing bis legs; Brahzni is seated on 
a lotus above, which is supposed to spring from viy^u't navel; the 
other gods hover round in the sky; a couple of attendants, perhaps 
perBonilled representations of the weapons, stand near the god’s 
legs; on a panel below, are shown a few male figures in fighting 

pose, one female only standing on the extreme right comer. The 

relief os a whole, no doubt, illustrates a particular mythology as 
narrated in the epic and purAnc literature, but it also expresses 
in a very interesting manner the idea underlying the concept 
of the cosmic god Nflrftj'ona. N&rnj’sna is so named for the 
‘nftris* or the waters were his resting place. The root idea can 
be traced further back to the tenth mandola of the ^veda. The 
fiSnd hymn there describes the god ViswakarmA (really the one 
universal principle Qnderlying the ifniversc) m this manner ;•>- 
'That whk-h is beyond the sky, bey'ond the earth, beyond gods 
and spirits,—what earliest embryo did the waters contain, in which 
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kU Uw gods were bebdd f The weten coaUiaed that e«riiett 
embryo in which til the gods were collected. One (receptacle) 
tested upon tlic otvel of the unborn, wherein til belnp stood.” It 
is true there is tome p&rtllelism between the pose of the main figure 
of the relief and the Greek sculpture Eodymion in Stockholm, 
but the foroier is thoroughly Indian in iu theme and treatment. 
Thu type of Vifou image is one of the commonest ones enshrined 
in the mtiu sanctum of the South Indian Vaispava shrines of some 
antiquity and ipiportaoce; there it U qtecially designated as 
KahganALha or RaOgaswamT. 

In an elabomte representation of Vof&aaua Vi^pu of tbe 
mediaeval period, now boused in thr Mathura Museum, the god is 
dtown seated in tbe Vaddhapadm^ua pose with hU front hands 
iu the 'dbyinamudrft', engaged iu deep loeditatioD. On the top 
section of (he prabhivaD are depicted BrahmA, Vi$pu and Siva-^e 
orthodox Brahmanical triad—inside sepumte miniature shrines: 
there are also many accompanying figures, some of them bring the 
‘iyudhapurusas.’ This image in a very cbanetcristic manner illus¬ 
trates the god as Yogi, the ideology ttf whk-h has aln-ady been 
rxplaiocd by me. 

There is a miniature stone image of Vifpn in the Mathura 
Museum of (be early Gupta period which shows certain interesting 
ieonograpbic features. It is three-faced and four-armed; the central 
face is human, while the right and left ones arc those of a lion and 
a boar. Many similar and nearly similar figures of V^pu have been 
found in different parts of Kashmir, and one such mutibted image 
originally found at Benares ia now in the collection of the Zemindar 
of Tept, Rungpur. The,last image and several of the Kaahmcrian 
ones are fully in the round and they ahow on the hack of their bead 
a fourth face which, (hough human, is very fierce-looking. The 
correct slgnificanct' of these is to be found in the VUpudharmottara 
description of Vaikuptha or CaturmOrtJ. a variety of 

VAsudcva•Vi^pl>. which ilhutretcH in a very interesting manner the 
VyCiha doctrine, om- of thr most important tenets of the cariy 
PhAcariitta school. Tlie four different faces of the god. ns the 
Mspudharmottnra informs us. typify *baU.* *jAAna.' ‘ai4\'arya’ and 
'itakli.' four of the six ideal gupas (’sadalivarya*—‘jAAnn.' ’bait.* 
■vlrya,’ ’aiilvaryn.' *aakti* and ‘tejas’) associated with VAsudeva, 
SaipkarNtna. Prailynmnn and .Aniniddhu i\-8pcclivcty. Thus, how¬ 
ever much weird tlie iinsjci- seems to be to iboM? who do not know 
the ideology underlyiiig it. to the initiated it portrays nothing but 
one of the aspects of his god. which ayniholiia** a particular doctrinal 
tenet. 

Now I shall draw .vour attention to two early Saiva images. 
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ooe being itill worshipped in * place called Gudim&Bun, near 
ReniguaU, Madras, the other dtswvercd at Mathura. Both of 
them emphasise the association of the worship of ftiva with phallic- 
i«Tn The Gudimallam sculpture which goes back to as earl; a 
period as the first century B.C. depicts the God standing firmly on 
the shoulders of a malformed dwarf (ApasnUlrapuru^a, or the 
imi>ersonation of evil and ignorance according to the fiaiva Agamas), 
clad in a very diaphanous loin cloth and holding in bis hands a 
baUle<axc and a ramlike animal {'paraiu’ and 'mrga*); he is carved 
oa a very realistic fiivalihga. 'the Mathura sculpture, of a later 
date (probably 2nd or $td century A.D.) presents to us a four- 
armed variety of the god carved on a more conventionalised form 
of his phallic emblem. Need I point out that these two sculptures 
symbolise in a very characteristic manner the lord presiding over 
the primeval principle of creation, the former also |)resenting him 
as the destroyer («/. the battle-axe in his left hand) and the 
supporter of beings («/. the ram or'm^' in his right ban(^>4nrga 
means also 'paiu'); the ‘Apasraura-punisa’ under his legs points ont 
that be also subjugates evil. 

The dcstruetioii of the evil by the diviuity is the theme of M 
many different cult icons, that it will net be possible for me to 
discuss even a few of them. I may draw your attention, however, 
to the Mahi^Uuramardditil aspect of the goddess Durga-Pirvatl, 
which has so very interestingly been portrayed not only in the 
different parts of India but also in Indoncsis. The seven hundred 
verses of the Mflrkapd^.va Purftna, known as Durgft-saptaiatT and 
Cbapdl> expatiate on the mythology* and the deep symbolism under¬ 
lying this concept of the DevT. The dyuamic presentation of the 
theme in the M'ulptuKS of Mahavalipur and Ellom, or the more 
static and subdued way of showing it in the numerous images of 
this type in India and Indonesia, express 'with extraordinary power 
and coDcenImted passion the wrath and might of the Supreme 
Beneficence roused to warfare with the Spirit of Evil ; ’ yet the 
element of detachment from the act as well as extreme compasaioo 
for the demon being destroyed is present in the expresrion of most 
of these sculptures. 

The oft-represented figure of Buddha preaching the first lenuon 
at Samath idealise in a sublime manner the miracle of the expound¬ 
ing of the supreme truth by the Master out of compaasiOD for the 
supreme truth by the Master out of compassion for the countless 
sufferers of this worid. the 'bodhi-jfi&ns' being first realised by him 
as a result of his own long-continued efforts si>read not only through 
many yenrs of his last birth, but also. through countless ages in bis 
numerous previous births. The particular mtulrg or the pose in 
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which his bsnds ut shown eoiphssisci this fact; the pose of his 
left bend is known as the *jUna-mudr«’ (sipiifying the acquisition 
of knowledge), while that of his right as 'vyikhj'hna—* (meaning 
expounding), these two poses being collectively descnbetl as ‘dhartna* 
cakra’ with special reference to the act of grucc performed by the 
Buddha. 

The numerous early and late images of the TlrthaAkaraa 
strikingly depict the altitude of deep rven when these are 

shown standing erect is a stiff frontal pose with their hands hanging 
down to tlie knee by their side. This pose is fittingly described 
SI 'IcAyolaarga.' 

I shall now draw your attention to a few images which in a 
very characteristic way emphasise the onenes* of the different 
cult-icons. The images of Ifari-IInm, Hari-Hara-PiUhama, or 
Datlilrcya, Brahmri-rMmu. Sflrja-Nirfiynoa. Mariland*-Bhaimva. 
Siva-Buiidha, ArddhanSriivnm and others arc dcfiiiile attempts at 
reconciliation nnd rapprochements between rival sects: they also 
prove in a way that the ilifferent eoneepls uiidrriying the different 
divinities are really those of one universal .qiirif. In the colicctton 
of the Indion Museum. C-vleutta. there arc aevcml srulpliires which 
lay stress on this. On the four sieW of some Sivnliftgaa are carved 
the figures of Visnu. I>urBJ*i. POry-a and Gnijapati. which four along 
with the central Liiiga symlmlrse the cult pictiirca of the five 
principal Brahmaiiicnl sects. r«., Val«nava. ftikta. Saiira, GAnapnt^ 
and Saiva. Miomtiire shrines with these chief sectarian deities 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and hie metliKwl 
periods, liave been diwoveted in varioas places of NortlK-rn India, 
especially at Benares which has hten the happy home of the sects 
through remote past. 

I may lastly ref-t to the nnlque evrdiilioD of the religious 
mind of Hindu India in the ^ape of the suMime Natimja images 
of Siva, the dre^i symbolism iiiHleriyiny which .has so ably been 
analywd hy A. K. Coonuiraswamy. I cannot resist the temptation 
of rmding this Itvture of mine with a few words from the great 
French savant. Bomnin llollsnd. iiiH>*rc«l by this very tmftgc-tyi». 
'•The whole vn«t soul of India procb'tns from end to end of its 
crowded and well-onleted e«1illce the winir domination of a sovereign 
synthesis. There is no nejation. All is harmonised, .^ll the forces 
of life are grouped like a forest, whose thousand waving arms are 
led by Natarflia. the master of dmiee. Everylhinj' has its place, 
everv- being has its function, atul .vll take port in the divine concert, 
their different vov-e». and their vtry dissonance*, creating, in the 
phrase of llemdilus. a most beautiful harmony.” 

J. N. Banour: 



DAWN OF LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

In fixing »ny point of beginning for anything the thing itaelf 
mu 9 l. Aral of tU. be definitely known. The queitiop it 
by *L*w' we mean the 'legal provitiont’ or the 'aociol order. The 
atodem pwclical juriat undertlanda by the word ‘low* generally 
only legal prorisiont bccaute thcae conrtilutc !h« part of Iftw which 
interetU him primarily in hb cvcrj'duy practic«‘. Those who under¬ 
stand by 'law' nothing other than legal provwiont would obaerre 
a multiplicity of lawt. The li-gnl provuion* may be and moetly 
are different in different atetca. On the other hand, th^ who 
centra their attention not on legal provbiont but on the social ordw 
would be aura to obaerve aud emphoaise the common clement m 
the midst of this variety. Tliia social order is among dvilixcd tUies 
and peoples similar in its main outline*. 

The social order raats on the fundancntal locial inatilutions: 
marriage, family. poiwr&Vion. contract, and succcaaton. A sodnl 
instilutiOD may not be a pliysical, tangible thing. Yrt it it |»ercep- 
tible to the smses in that perwn.s who stand in social relations to 
each other act in their tksalinga according to estabh^cd rule*. In 
a strange country wc may encounter tome deviation* ftrom the 
system wc aw accustomed to and may become involved in difficultie* 
u a result. But soon wc become sufficiently instructed through 
what we ace and hear around u« and can manage to avoid coIliMon*. 
even without acquiring a knowledge of the provirion* of law. 

ITsing law’ in the smse of the legal order, the inner ordering 
of society is the historical starting point. A society U not an 
aggregate of isolated ahslrnct individuals, hut is the sum of human 
associations having relations with creh other. Tlie inner ordering 
of thcac associations is the historical starting point. This inner 
order of amociations is the original end is still the baric form. 
From it spring the logically derivative forms, the body ot 1^1 
precepts or guides to derision, and the technique of the judicial 
process. Tlie basic character of this inner ordering ia estahiished 
by the continuity of society own in breakdowns of a polilicafly 
organised or kin-organi.wl social order. 

The question which we ora proposing to examine this evening 
is : where to find the dawn of law in thU sense of the word ‘law* ? 

Dr. Berolrlieimer. of whose work Sir .John MotsloDell observes 
that it enables us to ascend to a height from which we can see law 
as an ever present part of an ever flowing stream, say*: "Closely 
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conDccted with the religious ud philoaophical views of the Vedic 
/IryuLs are ecrtaio fundamciiUl podtioDi in regard to the philo¬ 
sophy of law, which m (uni bccane the antecedents of later legal 
and ethical devclopmcnU among the Greeks and Romans." Poro- 
most among these pbUosophical conceptions is 'Rita' which is at 
once the organised principle of the universe and the divine ordering 
of earthly life. As the latter it is affiliated with purpoae and human 
benefit. 

The derivative conceptions of Vrata, Dhanna. Dhama, and 
Svadha represent special aspects of Rita. 

According to Dr. Berolsbeimer, the Romans, through the 
Greeks, deriv^ from Vedic *rita' their central conception ‘ratnm,’ 
‘ratio,’ ‘naturalis ratio’ nnd Augustine ohristinnised ‘rita’ into 
‘pax’—which la not peace, but that which brings peace, the blissful, 
sacred order. 

Order is the unlvcml bond that bolds the world together; 
order assigns a place to all created things; it is directive and 
distributive justice. Order is universally sought and esteemed. 
The so^Ued opponents of order are not opposed to the principle; 
they renounce only the existing order of things but not order itself. 

To the twentieth oentury, the problems seem to be: 

(1) not what law is. but what law does, how it does it, what 
it can be nude to do, and how; 

(t) the canon of valuing the conflicting and over-lapping 
interests and dabns which must be harmonixed or 
adjusted by the legal order: 

(3) the limits of effective legal action and the means of 
securing effectively the interests which the legal order 
recognises and delimits. 

But these have not always been the problems of all ages. In 
order to appreciate the legal thinking of any time we must talc* 
account not only of the problems of that time to which the thinker's 
tbonght b addressed, but if possible, also the inodes of thought of 
the imnedbte past, which, as he sees it. are proving inadequate 
In those problems. 

You all know how the rise to paramountcy of the political 
organisation of society and the legime of abanlute Governments, 
which obtained in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
largely determined the thinking shout the nature of law m the 
nineteenth century. I4iw waa taken to be a body of lawa prescribed 
by a Dolitical sovereign and expressing hb will as to human conduct 

Those who lived in a kin-organised society or observed the 
transition from a kin-organiaed to a politically organised society 
might not have taken the same view of the law. The phenomenon 
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of legal order in the Iransitioa is iikelj' lo provoke thought as to 
the nature of law and the basis of its binding force. There always 
‘ has been a controversy as to whether men's disputes are adjusted 
and their claims and desires are harmonised in action by arbitrary 
precepts or arbitrary will, applied by those who wield the power, 
or rather by precepts of general application grounded on any 
principles of justice. This quesUoD has always occupied the minds 
of legal thinkers and it is really connected with the problem of a 
balance between the need of stability and the need of change iriticb 
is a fundamental one in the legal order. 

The legal order is necessarily both stable and flexible. The 
chief problem of the legal thinkers, therefore, has always been bow 
to unify or reconcile stability and change, how to m^e the legal 
order appear somethiug fixed and settled and beyond question, while 
■t the same time allowing adaptation to the exigencies of infinite 
and variable human demands. 

The social interest in the general security has led men to seek 
some fixed basis for an absolute ordering of human action whereby 
a firm and stable order might be assiiied. Yet, the continual change 
in the circumstaoces of social life demands continual adjustment to 
the pressure of other social interests, as well as to new modes of 
engendering security. 

Different attempts at such recoacilistion have been made at 
different times. Sometimes reconciliation has been sought for in 
terms of stability, and sometimes in terms of flexibDity. Perhaps 
too much change directed the attention of legal thinkers to the element 
of stability and too much stagnatioD roused them to the ekraent of 
ficxibiltty. 

The idea of authority occupies the mind of legs! thinkers at a 
time when people think more of the need of stability than of change. 
Ibis idea itself has made its sppearance at different times in different 
forms. The earliest form in which it enters the srena is that of a 
belief in a divinely ordained or divinely dictated body of rules; 
whilst in its latest form it is a dogma that law is a body of commands 
of the sovereign power in a politically o^anised society, resting 
ultimately on whatever might ^ the basis of that sovereignty. In 
either of these forms it puts a single ultimate unchallengeable author 
behind the legal order, as the source of every legal precept. 

The deity comes in because of the unconscious and mysterious 
character of the ancient formation of law and social order. A new 
social iuteKst develops but people cannot trace it to any conscious 
initiative or activity. The mysteriousness of a new social interest, 
the impossibility of explaining It upon the grounds of any previous 
drcumitanoea of social co-exiatence, leads to its ascription to super* 
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humtu promptings. It is upul to Mciibo the unooiucious Mid the 
imperfectly understood to superhumMi forces. 

Perhnps this U why we find thkt the Vedic Aryoos, who could 
supply the world with the fundkniental conception reguUting the 
philosophy of law, conceived of this fundamental as something divine. 

We shall indeed be aorely disappointed if we search in those ages 
for 'law' as dUUnct from ‘tnor^*. The de%*elopment of the 
consriousnett of the rociai interest in the widening sphere of society 
coupled with the fact that further organisation was to a great extent 
the result of almost involuntary accommodation might have led 
these Vedk Aryans to conceive of an all-powerful, extended, single, 
tndivisible force whicl) could not be escaped by any means and 
which confined all the activities of m-nB within eertam limits and 
enforced certain inodes of conduct. 

Of the Vedic thinkers in this respect wc can mention the 
following wv’entcen Rithis:—(I) Aghamarsana (x,100), (t) 

Madhucthandii (I). (S) rmninitm (III), (4) Projapatl Para- 
mesthin (X). (5> Vrihaspati (X). (0) Trit-i (X). (7) Kiilsn (1.90). 
(8) Parasara (I). (9) Dirghataroas (1). (10) Visvakarma (X). 
(11) Narayana (X). (») Vainadcva (IV). (18) Voiyasvn (VllI). 
( 14 ) Vasislha (VH). (18) Gautama (I), (10) Manu (VIU), and 
(17) Gritsamad (II). 

Time would not permit me to attempt giving any detail about 
what wc gel from ihe«r Rishis. No two of them give us identically 
the «me philoBophy. Yet there ia one cuniinon element in their 
s.nyingt: all of them dealt with the conception of ^0 and conceived 
of this ^0 as the organising principle of the univerae, as also the 
divine ordering of earthly life. Indeed these Vedic Riihis scarcely 
ever conaidcr man as a whole in himsdr and whenever they speak 
of human sodety, they do not forget its relation to the whole universe. 

This view of human society, however, did not ignore what we 
now call the material content of law,—law afRliated with human 
purpose and human benefit. ^ as the ordering principle of earthly 
life is imbued with human purpose and is lor human benefit r Risliis 
Visvakanna and Vamade^-a lay emphniu on this material content of 

• According to these Vedic Rishis even the primal cause of 
this univerae, the creator, God, has a furpottve exitttne*. Indeed 
these Rishis, while viewing law as of divine origin, conceive of it M 
the profhict not of divine tcilt but of divine renaon, divine tnene*. 
Divine trilf might present itself as inscrutable, aa arbitrary and 
be>'ond human undcntanding. 

If law is tMifimfoa dei with them, this oofuntoa dti itself is really 
the mme as ratio in dio astatena: Later Hindu sages like Menu 
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stated the relatiOD of law ud reason in the clearest possbie manner: 

(^rddyendu^wiu^ntlto yo dWmorto* 

nnibodhata), 

Lav being the product of divine rcason^-divine nature and 
essence—is eternal and immutable and excludes all idea of arbitrsri* 
ness. Human reason being only a reflection of divine reason, the 
latter cannot bo beyond human comprehension. 

Besides ^ (/{ifa), these Vedic Rishis very often referred to 
(SvadAd), srcoIgT {Maryddi), (PurhW), 

(Di^Aairvt), kk (Broto), (Z)Aarwux), sod via (DAdmo) 

in relation to their conception of the nature of law. 

Time would not allow me to attempt even a summary of the 
Vedic philosophical ideas of law. I would only refer to a few 
fundamental ideas in relation to their theories. t 

One such fundamental idea is to be found in their doctrine of 
relativity of knowledge. The most pronounced view on this matter 
is that of Prajipati Paramestbin. This is the Rishi whose expressions 
excited great admiration in the mind of Pandit Max Muller. That 
great orientalist observed that the expietaion of this Rishi was **000 
of the happiest attempts at making language reflex the colourless 
abstractions of the mind*—‘‘expressions at which language blushes, 
but her blush is a blush of triumph". 

This Rishi preaches the doctrine of relativity of human knowledge 
and introduces the existence of the ‘unknown’ and the possibility 
of the ‘unknowable’. This principle of the relativity of our luowledge 
would have a limiting effect on action as well as on thought and 
srould supply the metaphyseal basis of "duty" and ultimate 
guarantee of 'right.* Rishi Virvimitra even went further: to the 
consciousness of the ‘unknown’ and of the ‘unknowable/ he added 
something which is intellectually ‘obscure',—^wbicb Is irreducible to 
knowledge. 

According to these Rishis the totality of ‘subjective thought’ 
could not be conceived as identical with and adequate to the totality 
of objective reality. The individual and introspective consciousnets 
is not adequate to its own conditions, its own basU, its own content 
or its own synlhesis. The common or synthetic basis of the object 
and the subject is bidden in darkness. As has been said above, this 
principle of relativity of knowledge had naturally a limiting effect 
on action as well as on thought. In limiting intellectual dogmatism, 
it limited practical dogmatism also, and restrained the egoism of one 
individual specially in the prcMBce of another. The ego not being 
the sole consideration, the principle of abstention became more 
important and the idea was sufficient to necessitate the practical 

4 
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ABd mo«i mtrtint of one will in the preeence of other wilU, of one 
coDKiousacai before the conseiouweM of others. With this UmiU- 
tioD in mind, in spite of ourselves we slop short before our fellow 
nun as before an indefinable something which our science cannot 
fathom, whidi our analysis cannot measure, and which by the very 
fact of its being a consdouaness b sacred to our own. 

Justice is indeed a mutual limiUtion of wills and consciouMe^ 
by a tingla idea equally limitative of all, by the idea of limitation 
itself which is inherent in our consdoumess as limited by other 
consciousness. 

These Vcdic Rishis conceived of law as a phenomenal reality, 
as a natural formation, seeking for iU causes in the forces that 
precede all dcvdopmenl. Formation of law could not yet be 
connected with any social ideality. According to them, before there 
could be any society, before there couU be any social ideality. 
^ (Aito) evolved: the ordering princiide exis^ even before 
there was sny diveraily. Law is eternal and inimuUblc: the 
ccmdilions of life must harmonire with law, must fit In, in the 
natural sequence of the riae of the universe, with ^ (Ai«o). 

The legal thinking of this age was only an attempt at deter¬ 
mining the nature of law—determining what Uw ia. The Ibmkcn 
of the age do not concern themselves much with what law is for* • 
what is the end of law. No doubt any discuauon on the naturs 
of law involves the question of what law ia for. But “end of law 
gradotlly gained In importance and the subsequent philosophy of 
Uw mainly occupied itself with thU rod. But for a long thne 
even this ‘end of Uw' was considered to be to ensure society of the 
existing sock! institutions. ThU conscious thinking about the end 
of Uw perhsps indicates a period of struggle and strife and a 
consequrnt disturbance of order and harmony in society. 

Unlike the Rig-Vedic RUhis, the sages of the Upanissds coi^ive 
of Uw as originating after diversity and as being created with a 
oertain end. Of course it U still of divine origin. According to 
these sages the creatioB became full of diversities but there was 
nothing to hold fail these diverse elements. Indeed the »•« o* 
creation, the end of aU was to ensure security of the whole. When 
it was felt that the creation of wUdom, might, the people and 
the nourishcr did not suffice to secure thU end , then He e wat^ 
dill further the most excellent law: wt*! 

(TaUrtyoripamatyatriata dlurmam). Law U the Ksatra of the 
Ksatras: therefore there U nothing higher than the law j ^ 
creation of Uw helped the complete realixatioa of the end; ^ 

mlftu pt g sftMlNg i^ h WWk (dtAo abofiydn baliontamOiam^ 
thenceforth eves a weak nuin rules a stronger with 
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Uie help of the law : Eveo this law is immutable : «1 
n «7n« « Zf* (Taiidrviicakrirt dharmam w tvddya as tiiea) 
whatever was determined then is also the law for the future: 
The Upanishads indeed contain the doctrines of various philosophers 
of the age such as UddiUk. Ajktaatru, Varuna, Atharvana, Pratar> 
dana, Stodilya, Jab&la, Jaiv&li, Gargyana, Mahldiaa and Y&jna- 
valkya. Law, as yet, was not considered to be “for the strong loo 
weak, for the weak too strong.’* 

I have refrained from bringing before you any legal proviaoD 
of these ancient days. It wiU indeed be an interesting study to 
examine such provisions. But time does not permit me to bring 
in this interesting subject for your discussion. I would only give 
you here one somewhat amusing instance from another equally 
ancient system of a provision in its penal law whidi perhaps will 
indicate that the lawgiver there viewed the matter from the 
sociological standpoint and put to practice the view that the wrong* 
doer is not alone in his guilt; that the entire community, because 
of its tolerance of bad government and faulty educational practice, 
is alao guilty. 

The instance is taken from the Chinese System : 

“A man named Cfaaoiig An-Ching, aided by his wife Chaoag 
Wongshec, flogged his mother. Upon the circumstances being made 
known to Tungchee, in whose reign the crime was perpetrated, an 
imperial order was issued, to the effect ; — 

(1) that the offenders ahould be flayed alive, that their 
bodies ahould then be cast into a furnace and their bones, 
gathered from the aahes and reduced to a powder, 
should be scattered to the winds; 

(S) that the bead of the clan to which the two offenden 
bcloDged, should be pot to death by strangulation ; 

(S) that the neighbours living on the right and left of the 
offenders, ahould, for their silence and non-intcrfeience, 
each receive a floggirtg of eighty blows and be sent into 
exile; 

(4) that the bead or representative of the graduates of the 
first degree (BA.) among whom the male offender 
ranked should receive a flogging of eighty blows and 
be exiled to a place one thousand li distant from bis 
home ; 

(B) that the grand uncle of the male offender should be 
beheaded ; 

(8) that bis uncle and hia two elder brothers should be put 
to death by atrangulation; 

(7) that the prefect and the ruler of the district in which 
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tbe offenders resided, should for n time be deprived of 
their nnk; 

(8) thst on the fsce of tbe mother of the female offender 
four Chinese characters expressive of neglect of duty 
towards her daughter should be tatooed, and that she 
should be exiled to a province, the seventh in point of 
distance from that in which she was bom; 

(0) that the father of the female offender, a bachelor of 
arts, should not be allowed to take any higher literary 
degrees, that he should receive flogging of eighty blows, 
and be exiled to a place three tboua:tnd li from that in 
whkh bo was boro; 

(10) thst the mother of tbe male offender should he made to 
witnesa the ikying of her son. but should bo allowed 
to receive daily for sustenance a measure of rice from 
the Provincial treasurer; 

(11) that the son of the offenders (a child) should be placed 
under the care of tbe district ruler, and receive aiwthcr 
name: and 

(It) lastly the land of tbe offender should for a time lie 
fallow. 

In India, a kingly system of penal justice was added to the 
PiAyaichitla System which at first had a wide extension. In the 
kingly s>’stein the measure of punishment was to bear proportion 
to tbe ^linquency- rif tv vrsrwanhnR to) 

(T«fu adJutrmaperefu daii^antu dtia k6tadharmddk<tfiiu 
bafo bidfdtihdna bu*tairdiltt ). Punishment must be awarded after 
due consideration of place, time, age, learning of the parties and 
magnitude of the injury. With their usual Kudiemonistic doctrines 
they elevated punishment itself from the position of a mere vulgar 
threat to that of a sublime pnrifler. Punishment was necessary not 
to satisfy the animal avenging spirit, not to threaten the future 
probable offenders, not even to correct the offender; it was neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of the offender himself; its essence lay in its 
utility to the offender himself in his whole existence. 

The account of how tbe Iqpd thinking developed in India later 
will be a long story, and as soon as we reach beyond the Vedic 
age it is DO longer the dawn. 


R. B. P.\fc. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

A new-comer to this land U at once impressed with the nxe 
sod diversity of the suh-oontineol called India. He is struck with 
the varieties of dress and costume which catch his eye; by the 
number of tongues bis car detects; and, on looking deeper, into 
the diversity of raco and caste. He is amazed when he is assured 
that the Linguistic Survey bas recorded at least 170 distinct 
languages, not to speak of some 544 dialects. 

At first, perhaps, this diversity and complexity may bewilder 
him, and the whole set-up be dismissed as hopeless and beyond 
understanding. No serious study is made, and he leaves India no 
wiser than when he came. But there are deep unifying forces in 
India, and as one lives in the country, learns a longuagc. gels to 
know its peoples, there is bom a deep and real love for it al^ 
there is a feeling of oneness and adf-identification. Here in Cilcotta, 
one has an excellent opportunity to observe people of mmiy Indian 
races and cultures. The Bengali, of course, predominates, but there 
are others recognised by the seeing eye: the fair Arjiin ; the dark 
Drtvidiin, and the bro^-coaed aboriginal: nindustania, Panjabis. 
Sikhs, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Tamils, Oraons, Sautbals, Oriyas. 
Assamese, Nepalese and so on. From whom are these varied and 
interesting people descended ? Whence did these distinct types 
oaiginate ? 

It must be said that students of Ethnology have vtrioas 
theories concerning the racial composition of present-day India. 
There is still much uncertainty and no dogmatic aMcrtien U justified. 
Nevertheless, I would like to bring to you, in these few swift 
minutes, a compasite picture of what at the present stage seems 
to-be at the back of the people of India. Of course, speculation has 
entered in, and the mind of man has tried to piece together a story 
lived long before there was a written word. The recovery of srtt- 
facts of various kinds and some skeletal remains bns helped in the 
formation of theories concerning the ethnic compovtiwi of present- 
day India. To this the modem development of anthropometry and 
blood grouping have been added and used to chock up on theories 
advanced. Geography, climate and flora have ployed an important 
port in the story; and the movements of race snd tribe have been 
guided by these and other factors. 

The story now unfolded before us, goes back to the dim and 
distant past, mil'cniums before the famous Aryan invasion of India: 

I. The first inhabitants of India are thought to have been 
a Negroid people akin to the Negritos of to-day. At 
present this strain in India is largely submerged, but 
definitely exists in the Andaman Islands and in some 
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parts of the Malay Peninsula. They arc a black, short* 
atatured race, with friaaly hair and a broad nose. The 
prcaeoce of Negrito characteristics has been definitely 
established in Assam, in Bihar, and among the tribes of 
South India/ Just where they came from, bow long 
they persisted before they were displaced, ia not definitely 
estabUahed. 

i. In the course of time auother race of people became 
dominant in India. Guha has called them Proto- 
Australoids. They apparently displaced the Negritos and 
(Hobably absorbed some of the blood. The Proto- 
Australoids of India show marked resemblances to the 
Veddas of Ceylon and to the aborigiors of Australia. 
Practically the whole of the Central Indian and South 
Indian tribes, though ipeakiog different tongues, belong 
to this group. If anything, this group may be called the 
true autochtones of the Indian Peninsula. 

To-day the same raeini stratum pifsists, thuugh probabljr 
modified by contacLs with other ftroiips, in the Oraoni, 
Santbats, Mundas and Kharias of Dthar; in the Kols. 
DhilB, Gonds, Korkus, Baigas, etc., of Central India; 
in upper India amonk some of the lower castes such as 
the Chamars and Donu; and in South India in the 
Chenchus, Kurambas and Yeruvas. Many of these 
tribal people arc finding a place in the war effort of 
today. They are generally dark in complexion, medium 
in stature, snd have a very broad nose. The head is 
generally long, or dolichocephalic, although in Bihar it 
tends towards the Mesocephalic type. 

$. The next racial stream which poured into India b 
cbaracterued by a kmg head and a medium nose. The 
skin colour varies from rich to dark tawny brown, and 
the eye is always black. Dr. Guha calls this “Tite Basic 
Dolichocephalic type.** He has avoided the use of the 
term “Dravidian.'* as that word has often been used with 
another connotation. In general, however, the so-called 
Dravklian people of South India belong to this type. It 
is the main type found in South India and also seems to 
exist among the loa'cr ctaases in North India. 

This race seems to have bad a wide distribution on the 
earth in pre-htstoric times. Skulls very similar in type, 
are found in prc-Dynastic graves in Upper Egypt. 
With their knowledge of bronie and iron they were able 
to conquer the older Proto-Australoid races in South 
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India. It may be, that in their entry into India through 
the Nortbweet, they by-paaaed the jungle lands of 
Central India, leaving the Proto-Australoids of that 
region largely unaffected, but practically displacing 
them in the south. 

South Indian groups of to-day which probably belong to 
this main type are the Tamil. Tclugu and Malayalam 
peoples. * 

i. The most famous racial movement into Hinduathao seems 
to have been that connected with the coming of the 
Aryans into Indisu 

Before their coming, however. Anthropologists have 
found evidences of other types in the ruins of Mohenjo- 
daro and Ilarappa in the North-West. It appears that 
these arc affUiated with the Mediterranean race of 
Southern Europe, and that one of these types, at least, 
survives in the Panjabi people of today. This may be 
called the Indus Type. 

5. There also seems to have been another racial movement 
into India preeeeding the Ar>’ans. It was a non- 
Mongolian. Brachyccphalic race. This group gave India 
its round-heads. In Europe it is called the Alpine 
type. This influx apparently came through the N. W. 
passes, or. ai some believe, by sea. and largely entered 
into the racial compiosition of Western India. The head 
is broad campared to its length, although there are 
exceptions due to racial intermixtures. 

Its effects may be seen today in the Gujant and 
Kinarcsc country on the West and, strangely, in Bengal 
on the East. It also occurs very largely in the Marathi 
country, south of Gujarat and along the coast. 

At the present lime the people of India belonging to 
this group, though more or less mixed with other groups, 
are the Gujaratis, hlarathis, Kanarese and Bengalis 

8. So at last we come to the Aryan invasion which brii^ 
into India the Proto-Nordic type. Guba says of it; 
"The racial invasion which has, however, caused the 
most profound change in sha^nng the culture and history 
of India is Ihe one associated with the advent of the 
Vedie Aryans ^imewhere in the second mlltenium 

B.C.” 

Today this type it dominant nowhere m India, bat exista 
in its purest forms In N. W. Indie. Sprinklings of thU 
race may be found all through northern and western 
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ladiA and Bengal. The Fathniu, KaArs and other 
groupt whose eyes are grey or grey-blue probably should 
be classed with this group. Its characteristics sdso occur 
in the higher castes of the U.P. 

The Rajputs and Jats beloog to a similar strain, but 
WM which came into India later than the Proto-Aryana 

7. In North India there is another intruding ekment which 
Fischer has called the “Oriental”. “In this” it is said, “the 
skin colour is fair but the eyes and the hair are black 
and the nose is markedly long and aquiline.*’ Its effects 
are strongly felt in the moiinUina in the N.W., but it is 
not found much on the plsins, except in the Psnjab. 
It exists among the higher classes of Muslims in Upper 
Indis. 

8. Then, ol course, there are Mongoloid influences in India. 
This may be noticed in Calcutta among the numerous 
kinds of hill people who come here for employment. 

This movement did not apparently nffcct India save in 
the Sub-Himalaya region, in Assam, and in the lands 
adjoining the Eastern frontier and Burma. You will note 
(be typical Mongoloid Nagas, LushaU, Kbasis, Kukis, 
Bodos, etc. 

0. Naturally other minor drifts came in by land and by 
•ea: the coming of the Mohammedan rulers to India 
brought its immigrants resembling the Aryans more than 
anyone else, and they have contributed to the general 
mixture of races found in Northern India. 

These then arc the nuin types which make up the people of 
India today: (1) Negrito, (<) Proto-.^ustmloid, (S) Dravidian, 

(4) Indus Types, (5) Roundheads (Western type), (fl) Aryan, 
(7) Oriental and (6) Mongoloids. 

It is probably impossible to accurately evaluate the contribu¬ 
tion of cadi. There is no pure tone. T}1 m overisp and there has 
been much intermixing. 

Language, also, is no sure clue today, for there arc. for example, 
iwn-Dravidiani speaking the Dravidian language and the Proto- 
Autraloid has pnetically abandoned liis tribal language in wide 
areas. Much rvnoains to be investigated. 

No'crthrlcss, I would urge you to learn more about India. 
While you are here carry away some sqlid observation and enquiry. 
In the future you may be able to use it as a basis on which you 
may make some real contribution to the knowledge and under¬ 
standing of mankind. 


W. G. GnirnTBs. 



ART IN GAN0UAEA* 


The G«ndbara School of *culplui« hw today como to be 
regarded a* the eutcrnmost achievcmeDi of the Grcco-Bomtn 
plMtic geniu*, but working in the intercsU of Buddhism. Wc 
hsTe become accustomed to hearing this school referred to most 
often as the Gnceo-Buddhist school. This is a term however that 
has undergone a good deal of revision in recent years, as I tnisl 
will be dearly revealed in the course of these remarks. It would 
in fact be more exact, in view of recent knowledge at our dtspoi^ 
to refer to this school as the Romauo-Buddhist, sinoo the mam 
emphasis remains on Rome, and only inheriting through Athens. 
One thing about this school today remains very ev’idcnl and that 
is the great eomplncency of attitude towards it, due to the fact 
that everything about it is supposed to be so well understood. 
Tliere k no valid reason to institute further lines of enquiry. This 
is however far from being the case, as the points raised in the subse¬ 
quent remarks I hope will make quite dear. 

To begin with however wo may soy that the art of Gandhsra 
had nehieved a high peak of exccIlcDce by the end of the first 
century A.D., and that the duration of the school’s rise and 
development followed by sudden disastrous collapse was some six 
centuries. 

One very important and significant factor has in the last few 
decades emerged about this school, and it is this: wc are now 
compelled to rec<^izc not one but ftao records of achievement. 
The first of these we shall henceforth for the benefit of these 
lemarks refer to as Gandhani I. This will almost exclusively yield 
examples in the blue-schist stone so peculiarly the material uaed in 
the sculptures of Gandhara. The second school, henceforth to he 
rafeiTcd to as Gandhara 11, we shall find adopt itwteo as the 
material for their plaatic output. I am aware that it is appropriate 

* Hm eriffawl fottn tt tlila «My wm • lertim ikli^-erwt hafon 
Adatie Sansr* •/ Sotaai, m the tiUi o( Nowabas. IfttS. For tk* perpoo* o( 
(he ptwcai record It ka« wiiierfnw oome revWoo asd Imo beet ewefuir collated 
villi tbr lateet eT»aable In tbU eoasectioa I bavc partkidarh^ to tkenk 

Dr. R. S. M. WbekcT, Diiector-Graern) ol ArclicolaKy. twder vbooc boepiUble 
•mptcci devinf a ebort etajr at TaiuU fa tbr iM (rw days o( Decvwbrr. IS44 
I vni nbfa fa (onadtatfao vlth laembrt s o( k)i aU9 to dicidt a lev doubtrai 
pofata at Imw aad comparo noUe on otkers. Ultlnoalo ftwihsi hovovr r in all 
mne. unleM when otkervite italed. rcaafa nay onrs. a»d for Iben I mwt oeeept 
(nil MspooMkUity. 
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before passing to my main thesis U> say something, for benefit of 
the less initiated, concerning the term Gandbara. This has come 
lo refer lo an ancient territory of that name, territory well-known 
today as the Kabul and Swat valleys, along with tre Eastern and 
Western Punjab. The southernmost limits of its influence would 
stretch «> far as to include Sialkot (ancient Sagak), and north- 
west would include the (mvinces of Sindh and Baluchistan. Under 
the emperor Aaoka (c. 274 B.C.->-SSl B.C.) Gandhara had become 
a Buddhist Holy Land for the reason that there had risen up three 
of the great stupas. Vir rclie-mausoleumx identified with the gifts of 
the Btiddha.s b^v : the Body Gift: the Flesh Gift: and the Eye 
Gift. 

The remarkable art impulse now iioder review was orcaskioed 
by the need for the pious lo have visual translation of their 
most reverent and devout ideas of worship. It Urns came about 
that the sacred stupas, and attendant edifices, grew to be embellished 
with statues of the Buddhist bierarcliy, and with scenes from the 
Buddhn's life, snd above all with statues of himself. 


Tbk Bvdoma Imaow 

The date of the creation of the Buddha image has occasioned 
in the past a great deal of vexed debate among Icattied scholars. 
It has now however been generally accepted that we may assign 
somewhere in the 1st century B.C. as the most credible date. Up 
to this lime it had been consMtered too profane to rq)rescn;t the 
Enlightened One in visual terms. But MahAy&na Buddhism, or 
Buddhism of the Greater, or Widened Vehicle, triumphs in the 
North, and it would appear some Greek, or Indo-Greek, was called 
upon whose powers were considered suOicicntly capable as to lend 
vtsoal substance to the sacred figure and lineaments of the 
Enlightened One. The Yavanaa (Greeks) had gained quite a 
unique reputation with the truly amasing coin-poriraiturr of their 
satraps in Bactria for unquestioned verisimilitude. The quality of 
roinsgr from thdr mints throughmit Northern India enjoyed un¬ 
rivalled prestige.’ 

May it not be perxnissable to assume that from such colonies 
' of srtists as must hai'e existed for their maintenance some were 
found ready to turn their talent in another, nnd no doubt eren 
more profitable direction, since their patronage would be greatly 
extended by the iitclunon of the ecelesiastical hierarchy, a hierarchy 

' See IW CmIw in BMiria am! IwHa. W W. Tara. p. SSS. 
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doubly seaknis in the cAuse of the newly von MkhAyAnittk canon ? 
There ia however much conflicting' opinion on this point, one 
aathority pointing out how conspicuous ia the absence of evkleoce 
to proclaim that the Greeks produced any art objects for them¬ 
selves.* I think perhaps in the light of this terra-cotta exhibit here 
produced fw the first time this might rcasonshly undergo 
modification. (F. 1). 

When this was first shown to an enthusiastic arcbeobgicaJ friend 
he pronounced it as a Bodhiaattva in the guise of on Indian rajah. 
On ethnological grounds atone the evidence howe^xr seemed strongly 
pointed against any such conclusion. Where hnve we seen the 
prototype of just such features and coiffure as it here ? Perhaps 
this illustration of our ohf^riend the Apollo Belvedere will help ili 
to determine. (F. 9). 

l«t us now compare the two side by side. It is possible to 
agree that the general facial resemblance b very strong only less 
fleshy, more refined in the terra-cotta. But whA is undeniably 
similar is &ie mode of coiffure : the crowning above the hair by 
two strands in a kind of pleat with horiaontnl cods forming a kbd 
of whorlcd bar aeioss the head. Then> is a fine Artemis in the 
British Museum with similar coiffure. Par more convention¬ 
alised we meet with a similar hair-pleat in the coiflbses of some 
Maitrc>-as CBud<?has to come). In the instance of the Apollo 
Belvedere it is perhaps the most identifying features. Here in thr 
terra-cotta it ia also plainly evident, though the whorls have been 
almost smoothed out of recognition. If we are able to claim a 
dose kinship between these two heads b it not pcmiiasa]>le to 
assume that we have evidence here of the presence of an art object 
made by a Greek for Greeks which our authority just quoted finds 
lacking on Indian soil f It is credible to aanime that this object 
was actiully a household icon as U has a recess at the back to allow 
of wall-suspension. Another question however arises before our 
doubts can be set at rest. Is thb an imported or a local object f 
Chemical analysis of the cl^v can yield the only satisfactory 
answer. I am however dbinclined to countenance an importation 
theory as if this object was produced beyond the borders of India. 
Would then tbc need have arisen to introduce the oriental acces¬ 
sories like the palm-fronds and the dnublr-lotus t The piece 
consists of two separate parts, as the head it attached to in 
ornamental plaque the fiorsl motif of which T have so far been 
unable to trace stylistically, The provensnre of this dbrovery is 

■ HcDwn is Ner!li-W«M Imfis. Col. I>. H. Gordoa. J. P. A. & B, VoJ. X. 
He . L ^ 
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of some interest u iu ipproximitc loctUly is one of Ac ‘llastnngar 
eilUges- of the Charsadeb TaW. aarsadda was the Peukclaetw 
of the Grecka, or to give it its Indian nom«ncbturc, Pushknbvati. 
"city of bUiBca." Of all the cities of the pbm of the Nortli West 
Peukclaotis and not Piiruahapnra (Peshawar) was the 
decldwlly Giwk. and in duo course became the Grcelc capital of 

Gandhara.^ ... 

At the present moment this U all thol may 1»e said cwnccmmg 
this tcxra-cotta find. One word may pcrhaiw ^ said on lU 
rslhetics : it is far more individual and baa kbnliatic. Iras according 
to a type than the Apolb Bclvc«lcrr. which is of coiirae a bte Roman 
copy of a bst Greek original. This individiialiatn may possibly be 
taken as further contributory evidence of it* Indo-Greck origin, as 
the Bactrian coinage set beside the Athenian affor<ls the same 
contrast of the iiidividoalisllc over the idealistic. Of the importance 
of the find in piecing together the fragmentary art-history of 
Gandhnra there can hr no question, and in the result it is p^i^ 
sibb to aaturae that wc have lien* at bst evuhiiec that the Greek 
arti^s were not coin-iconographers atone.* 

Assuming now that the Greek ieonographers were Imio' pro- 
diiereg Greek Apollos what would likely to he the 
were suddenly invited to produce a Biiddha-Apollo ? MotI 
authorities are tgteeil th-it some such inntaltou was undoubtedly 
ejctmdcd hv the Buddhist eceleiatsts. A gbnee at comrMirative 
religion pm\'tdes the most likely anmer. Early Christbnity had 
hnseil its iconography upon the models proviilcd b.v 
pantheon. The ritnntion is paralleled in the ease of Btiddlnsin. 
thus the Bmhlha becomes an Apollo with s>Tnhols of course saer^ 
to the Buddha. Our authority prc>iously quoted it strongly 
inclined to donhl this poEsihlity and is mstative that the .Apollo 
Ivpc of Gandhara--l>eori no real rcremhbneo to any Apollo 

produced in Greece.there is nothing paTlicularly Apollo-like 

nl>oul it if one were to set it heskb the Apol'o Belvedere.*’* So our 
old friend has agam turned up. Ut «* iww however ti^l to 
this bliif-rehist head of Maitreya (the Buddha to come). fP. 3). 


* TWi. «|>. rtt. ai» IM- ^ 

• In tW «»necl!«0 Sir. W.IWS.h «f tSe AirtiwOortr.! TVpnrtmrat ka« 

<tnwR mr •Urafwi t* snolW fmw IWn-nWwr pofltsyJn* sn AroUn 

r^na «n s rasn. It h «l ihr Ulw Irre to r«w to A»is Mamr. 

The •miW h la lh» Mi-ram. sinI I hire the fhola- 

at TtiBs. This bats fAtHioaal sogport to iW rahliaa eiHraee irf «V 
Amt that some Gfwk detUet am wftWled «i la-San toil hjr fwJo. 

Bactrian iMinnarttdiws. 

* Gwdon. og. rit. p. a. 
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Should we not be safe in 8 n 3 ring that the casual beholder on seeing 
this for the first time would be much more likely to ascribe it to 
•omewlicrc in Greece or Magna Grscia rather Uian to the soil of 
North'Wcsl India ? Remove the top-knot, open Uic eyes, and do 
we not have a quite prcacntable Adonis or Apollo ? The eyes of 
course betray it as un-Greek. They brood upon things that arc 
not of earth but upon bonds crlestiai. But lift once those lids and 
We have features surely that for classic purity would be no discredit 
to the Atdirrs of Augustan Rome whose sculptured portraiture 
entirely subordinates the iiKbvidusl to the tyi>c and sentimentalises 
it. This head is however extremely effeminate. It is therefore 
perhaps not to Rome but to AU-xandrk that we alrould turn our 
nllcntkui for poiHibIc connection for there under the rococo lead 
of Arcesilaus during the second part of the first century B.C. a 
most cffeininnto school was in vogue.* This appears to be the con¬ 
viction of Monsieur Grousscl in that most delightful of books, /a 
the Footetept oj the Buddha, when he says : “the union of the 
religion of Sakyamuiii with Alexandrian art had created the Gi«co- 
Buddhist civtlisnlion.” 

The birth of the Buddha image was tite signal we may believe 
iot a nmllitude of images to see the light. Now a whole hierarchy 
of the Buddhist pnntlicon, a host of DodhUattvas, or candidates for 
cnlighteiiimnt. find nii honoured place beside tJie Buddha. 

The head of the Bsiddhii-Apnllo, as we have just seen, is 
distinguislied by the skull protuberance around which the hair b 
oonveulionally coilcil and waved. But in the ease of the 
Bodhisatta-Apollo we find him transformed Into a realistic youn^ 
prince clad in the costume of the Punjabi nobles of Kushan times. 
He has a rich puffed turban adorned with jewels, if it be the figure 
of Prince Biddhnrthn. and the top-knot, or iumea, if it is of the 
Buddha Maitrrya. The most Indianiacd of all the Bodhiaattvas 
is the magnificent Shahbazgarbi Bodhisattva of the Lou%tc acquired 
by Moncicur Koueber in the last century. Here in thb splendidly 
n(4>Ie figure we have the proud face of a true Raja—with the 
moustache, turban, nude torso, necklace, and bracelets. (F. 4). 


Aar I’CTEKfnCTATiox or Brooiiisr Gostxls 

But are we to assume that the people of Gandhara were now 
content having thus seen the most holy personages of their religious 
beliefs set up in this manner before. their eyes; were they now 


' See. FluKtuUoM ol Form «/ Art, PA. Somkla, Vol. I, p, SOO. 
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ulKficd with thi» Dobk- imrichmcnt of their religioui lifr ? By 
no means ! Thv propagiitioi] of the gospd of Sakyamunt wm to 
be yet more atovingly brought before tbc pious Gandharians. In 
the later phases of the school we may believe the artists found 
themselves ccimminioned, probably iiiuk-r xenloiis Kushaa stimulus, 
to rc\‘eml through iniiuroemblu stone panels the life-story and 
nuraeies of the Blessed One, together with the Jatakat. those legends 
of the five hundred and fifty previous existences of the Blessed 
One. In tbc supreme examples, for any hke £uro])cnn parallel, we 
must turn to medurval linly, to the stories of the Christus and his 
bfteverl mints, like ble«ird I'Yaneis of the birds. 

But now in Gandhara it can well be undersUMMl how no sacred 
edifice wniikl he consideted sufliciently endon-ed unless it was made 
possible to Iwvc its arcbilectunil features embellished by tbesr* 
touching and moving c-pwo<k-s from the legimds of the BlesanI Oue. 
Glorioii* indeed would iwm- he the n*ward of the devotees as they 
might wamler forth from the inner shrines out into the sunlit court- 
yanU of tlie motuisterk-s. ntid out oiire agniii into the full blare 
of the noon-tide sky to ttu- sites of the great ntupao. Tliere a tmlv 
gorgrous reward wotihl meet the eye as tbc variegated and brilliantly 
gilded $tufaf lowered aloft against a sky of intensest blue. How 
poor are our galleries ItHlny In their eapacity to convey anything 
of this astonishing pnl,^v]mime effect, so familiar a sight to the 
inhabitants of Gniidhnm : the piyruis wor^hipisTs of ASkyanumi. 
In this respect the stucco remains of Gandhara II convey more to 
us than the nehist. as enough of the |Milychrome efTeet frerinently 
adheres to glimpse their originul beauty. The achist was also 
treated, as we can find <»ii many pieces traces of their orieinal 
gilding. For the rest all tmcc of their original appeal has vanished 
and we are left only with the plain dark bhie stone. But even ao 
the riehness of plastir np(i<-nl is singularly pleasing in its schematic 
tendering. Ilcrc is just one example from the miracle of 
Sjavasti. (P. 5). It is iinfoTtiinatcly a fragment and the Blessed 
One himself is mHrng. The full (lamd wmld have revealed him 
sealed amidst rarslitating Buddhas und Bodhissltras. Here only 
the attendant figures rewaln. a meditating Buddha, and Bodhi- 
mttvns seated upon kilns thrones. Here indecti is a celestial 
afternoon of delight, where parrots, in between their amorous 
ehalter, preen themselves u|Min the little kiosk’s ornate n»of above 
the head of the medilating Buddha : for from this enehanted xtme 
even fh«' humblest of Gorl's erenlurcs cannot Ik* rxcittdcfl. Thus 
we find the appeal of the Gandhara bas-reliefs ns intensely htiman. 
moving, and elemental. In this srnae the art of Gandhara parallels 
with the many centuries later development of Itnipnt painting with 
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Su popular and ever moviai appeal derived from tlie oouDlkn 
»loriea lurroundin^ Ihe diviuity of Kriafana, Ihc Divine Cowherd. 


DfiCLUta or Gandbaba 1 

Within recent years there have been startling theories advanced 
rcgjtrding the later phases of the Gaudharau scltool- A clearly 
iipparanl exhaustion has come about resulting in a «-oodcn and 
stereotyped formula, wherein all vitality seems lacking and the 
element of what the Greeks had understo^ as the "Dirine Fropor~ 
lion” appears suspended if not totally forgotten. The result is a 
enj<le, spiritless, stereotyped effect, and an art hitherto supple and 
frtv enough without transcending the chusical formula imposed, has 
grown froxen, heavy, and squat. One authority wishes to go 
far ns to reverse the accepted verdict of Monsieur Foueber, sod 
those who have come afterwards have given a fourth century dating 
for this state of affairs, lie would insist that on the contrary thu 
deterioration is really evidence of the early aithaislie gropings of the 
Gondhora school and that they’ “join on immediately and organically 
to the early sculpture of the plains of India.’** He finds in 
numerous Gaadhura stone sctilplurca affinities with the archaic art 
of Durhiit and Sanchi. Our authority would therefore date theae 
lifeless pieces as belonging to the middle first century B.C., that is 
at about the time when the Greek invaders were expelled from their 
Indian possessions. Surely this is not merely to mu counter to all 
that has been written on the art of Gandhan since Monsieur 
Poochcr, including the findings of Monsieur Groussel but it it also 
to ignore the precise randitions prevailing under the Hellenic regim? 
4>f North'West Indhi, both under the satraps and under the 
Kushans. I think it would be entirely wrong to regard these 
iutruaions. as our authority observes, os merely* “superficial foreign 
tdcmeiilL To accept such a conclusion is to ignore history, and to 
ignore the recent findings of that eminent scholar W. W. Tam. 
whow book. The Oreekt in Bactria and India, despite whatever 
cdijcctions some have been busy to discover, yet remains a most 
mnaricablc. and one cannot help but feel, vital rontribiition to the 
elcaring up of what a-as previously an exceedingly baiting and 
amhiguuuM page of history, fn the light of all the nclditional research 
during the last two decade* it appears quite plain that in any 
uivrstigation of Gandharan art. even from its inception, the windows 
of our scrutiny should open out not upon Patnliputra but upon 

' BwMIlH n*rw|w in XatfciBir. C. L. Psbri. Asia, Orcnhcr ISSS. 
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Akrzandrin mid Ihc Middle EasI lutd ita far-flung impact, whose epi- 
eeatre of inkpiraliuas is Itumc. A giniicc at comimrativc art Iiiilury 
would allow our uutliorily Hint the idcuticnl aigna of exhauation 
which he atlributra to archuiani iu (iandlinrau art arc to be met 
with ill the sculpture of Uoini- under Dbclrliau (2H4-300 A.D.) 
and Conslanlinc (ait*-d»7 A.D.), where squat, cnide, uninipircd 
Qgurcs. bveumu the order of the day. This too would support 
M. Fouefarr’s dating of the fourth ccutiirj’ A.D. for the Gandlutraii 
dcciinc. Tlic GrtL-co-Buddliist art of Gamlliam is a provincial 
school of Gncco-ltotuan art. and the general evolution of this art 
strvtchrs fnioi the age of Augustus down to the Tclrarchy is the 
considerrd oinniou of M. Grousset. C*in niiy reasonable scrutiny 
of the inherent stylistic qualities of Gandluimn nrt support 

a view so contrary as our authority’s to ail the existing evidence 
available ? We think not! 


Tun Akt a>- GA.vonAAA II 

As we approach our scrutiny of Gaiidbnru II one thing b 
uniRcdialcly evident, namely, tliat whereas in ita final phase we have 
found in the art of Gaudhara 1 a maks-pniductiott effect, uuinsiuicd. 
mechanical, where |uln>iiage and taste niul cruft seem all to* have 
suffered an edipu*. Giiiidliara H now emerges with a startling effect 
uf ftvedooi and verve, u profound and vigorous urigiiialily, a splendid 
dlan. Gaudham 1 and 11 noiv find n rcmurkaLIc divergnucc, u living 
organism besick* one played out and lifeless. Ilow to account for 
this i Tbc answer is tlwt over tbc muuiiluins, through the gateway 
of the Khyber, a re'ualssaiice had bc<'n achk-ved with ita epi-centre 
at Kabul, ancient Kabura. The medium ahiiosl exclusively used 
for this re-birth iu plastic exprcsskin is stucco. Tbc choice of stucco 
was possibly' due to a laq^ely* increased deuuiiiJ for sculptures 
afforded by the eiithusinMO of the Kiislian niounn-hs in the cause of 
Buddhism. The sacred places could he dcckvtl and cmircllished in 
a fntclioa of the time lalwrious stone cnrv'tiig would take. The 
contrast betwvcn the svboul of Tiixih and llie scluwl uf Kabul in 
stucco is as startling as between Ihc stuce-o and the achist ot 
Gandhara 1. The stuccos in the Taxila muxiiiii afford a quite 
bmited range of exaiiipint. omi a great iiiniiy an* lifeless and 
uitinspircd. In all one eouUI pick out perluips the Inrc iMkcr's 
doten for etcciilionnl illiidmtioR. It is very doubtful if further 
excavation will yield up mote. The large panel suhirels which liavc 
been Kt up again in the Museum in sita ore however extremely 
interesting. eqxcuUy one with aerial Bodblsattvas floating about 
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the hi-md of tbu Buddha and ore mniuisccnt of oui later European 
baroque rdigiuuH compofilioiu. Yet ou the whole the loxUa eUicco 
cnmpks fail lo nsloliigh or wnd us »wuy to treosiiro memoriea of 
really remarkable achievement, for this wo must turn lo the finds 
recently made by the French Archeological Mission to AfghsnUton 
at Haddn, near Jalalabad.' These finds therefore l«long lo the area 
taking its dircclional culture control from Kabul, ancient Koburs. 
It is no exaggeration to say that these finds have sbed a new and 
startling light upon the plastic art of North-West India and represent 
a new art chapter. Uerv is how M. Grouasel refers to the sigai- 
iicftucc of these fiuds. He says: "While m its usUve country the 
trndiUoii of Hellas froM into the art ages of Diodelian awl 
(looslantine. at Hadda (m Afghanistan) Alexandrian, Ephesian, 
and Pergwncnc Greece, and the Greece of Antioch continued to 
live on, revivified by the Buddhist influence grafted ou to them 
On Buddhist soil Greece remained Greece, while in Christian 
countries it was becoming Byxantinc. If, as Monsieur Hackm 
thinks, the stucco figures from Iluddn date for the most part from 
the period of the third to the fifth centuries, is it not permissible 
to state that the Ilvllciitc genius, as a creative force nnri prmcipln 
nf renewal, took refuge and survived at Kabul ? Side by side with 
the everlasting Duddluis of the Apollo type we are surprised lo 
find among the represenUtions of the ribsldinry divinities, such a.< 
Vijrapani, yak*ha$, barbarians snd demons, figures of a rich intensity 
of feeling and a powerful realism which was curiously unexpected.”' 


Kaoul Ttte RpiceKTOE or a Nkw Ubllas 

The tnfdrcncc is here clear, namely that Kabul has become the 
cpi-centre of a new Hellas. But surely, some will doubtless exclsim. 
this is to romanticize too much I And so indeed it seemed to •lh>' 
present writer, until on a red-letter day, September SOlh. 1937, to 
be exact, at the invitation of Monsieur Usekin he was driven over 
to the French Legation at Kabul lo spend one of the most intriguing 
hours ever spent. There Monsieur Hnckin drew out from their 
envelopes a delightfully exciting series of pliolographs relating to 
the activities of the DUgati Arth4ologique Franeoise en Ajgha- 
vittan at the ruins of the great city of Kapisa near Begrim. The 
phologriiphs for the most pnrl consisted of Indian ivories, but what 
was by fur the most delightful and exciting item were those showing 
\'arioiis t>q)cs. forms, and technique, some painted, of Syrian gloss. 

' The ririMUon e( India, Bmc Growet, pp. lCS-4. 
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Tliey were cxlraordinarily rvnuiitsccn^ of the recent entze at home 
(or norel (hapes in plastic glass. But thcac greatly excelled them 
for sheer beauty and novelty. Could they possibly bo of local 
mnnufacturu 7 But all doubts were set at rest when M. llackia 
revealed that these objects were actually art products of Syria, 
indeed bad been exported from the great cities. Sidon in particular, 
where a plaslic glass tndilion had endured from corly times. These 
specimens would have ruuclK-d India by way of the caravan route 
which passed by Palmyra and the Euplumtcs, thence through 
Persia to Afghanistan. Here thin was direct evidenco of that 
fiourishing trade with the greater Rome which had becu set up 
under the Kushaiu. But ben- too was the key to Uic riddle of the 
stuccos, the heads of women who appeared to have sat for the 
attention of the coiffuri^t in the same seats as the luxurious dames 
of Alcaandria, i^don, Antioch, or Palmyra. The phutugruphs bad 
convincingly swept away the veil obscuring the problem arising out 
of the fwescncc of fashions from the Kuinsn world appearing to 
plmtifull}' in (he sculptures of the Kabul valley. Here w-as the 
truth revealed after some .seventeen centuries of Univ. This it 
had been tbe privilege of the present writer to have revealed to 
him in that pleasant little suiidit room, its dainty feminine clisrm 
decked out with brilliant MortH-enn woll fabrics, the temiwrary 
abode «f the Hackins in the Kabul la^gatioo. 'Ihe inference was 
thus made further plain, namely, that this remote, hcnuned>in Kabul 
valley so cut off from the outside world as today it seems, far from 
practising any form—to make use of n current term—“Uolationism,’' 
practised the very reverse. Ilnther back in those remote times it 
had practised a vigorous cosmopolitanism. The spell of Rome 
indeed appears so great that on one of tbe most reniarkahle coins of 
Huvishka’s reign we find the figure of Roma on the reverse.* htany 
qieeulations must needs arise about this Roraano-Biiddliist com- 
foonity of (he Kabul valley. Is it possible that there w-is a colony 
of Roman artists 7 No positive answer can lie made, but here h 
an exhibit makes the question even more intriguing. (F. 6 ). 
H«t is a most realistic head sumumnlwl by the vi-ritnble symbols 
of Baceliu.s himself, viiw-leaves and grapes, fn style it links up 
with the Gaulisli (y|>cs with drooping mouvtaclie met with so 
frequently in the Hadda finds, though the provrnauee of this piece 
is uncertain. Some have siiggesUtl (hat it is a bend of Piinchikn, 
tbe god of wealth in the Duddhisl (ainlheon. romparrd however 
with the illuslration of ihU god and hi< consort Ifariti of the 

' ‘nw Coias of Iht Grwk siHi Scfthfe fOnf* of lUrtrio awl loiUo ia tlw 
Bril!*)) Mwoiw. TV rey CmnTwr*. ft. W. 10. P IM. 
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Peshawar Museum handbook there do not appear any convincing 
points of siniilarily. And why, if the god of rkhes, should the 
symbols of vinc*kaf and grape be introduced ? llere we have an 
example of highly iodividuaiised art which in Roman art would 
panllcl with the Flavian epoch where the ‘photographic-visuar is 
in strong antagonism to the pseudo-idealistic visualism of the 
Auguataii ntclk-rs. With the evidence just laid before us of the 
closest SjTuin contacts is it permissible to assume that Roman 
V objects made fur Romans, as previously paralleled in the ease of 

the Greek Agnllo. wire made on Indian soil by Romans or Indo- 
Boroans ? The nnsu-er is not yet. But this much is certain Roman 
artists were in demand, or at any rate Roman-Euraskins. is 
tvidcnce<l by the discovery of Sir Aurcl Stein in the ruins of the 
Miran site where the Vessantara Jataka was found to have been 
painted by nu artist named Tila, which is •wsily rrcognixablc as s 
Sanskrit or Prakrit rendering of the Roman name TiUis.* Suffice 
that tills head of a Bacchiu, or one of bit rout for he has pointed 
can, obaem'S the most naturalistic treatment so far discovered by 
the writer in tlwGnndharan school. The eye-pupils arc sunk, while 
the wrinkled skin at the eye-eorners hat received the attentions of 
the riiisi^ after k'aviiig the mould. 

Let us now turn to other hoods which afford further illustra¬ 
tion of Cfatidhar IPs seeming subjection to fashions and art ideals 
of the Roman Orient. Ilere is a small stucco (F. 7) which hoi 
fascinated everyone who has seen it. It is so alive. The lady tojv 
coquettishly with her hair, her elaborately coiffured head-dreu sur¬ 
mounted by what would appear as a two pronged comb pluiige<l 
in to the hilt which projects in a half-moon above, is strongly 
* reminiscent of modish Spanish ladies of our time. Here she appears 
bi'fore us with a kind of snapshot realism and fidelity that leaves 
all T.iiiagm figures somewhat insiiud by comparison. A member, 
doubtli-ss. of the Aer4rni elnsa. bttt within the minute dimensions of 
this little mnslcrpiece. it only measures generally the expression 
coDvc>'cd to us of a personage of most accomplislicd and cnleulated 
aplomb. Here ts no piece of counterfeit art, but something that 
has Iicon rc.iltsed intensely, and within the limits of its mftiute 
confines worker] out objectively os pure perception. 

Our aeronil exhibit (P. 8) among coiffured ladies brings sgabi 
n veritable portrait before us whose coiled ringlets ate so deeply 
incised as cWrly to suggest drilling after leaving the mould. It b 
of singuhrly ha^l stucco, while its provenauce I have reason to 
believe was Swat, the Vdaiana of Gnndharnn times. Again if we 

* Ob Aarient CfBtnil Ama TVseka 8>r AorH SUin, pp. ISS-ltT, 
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would oeek cumparbons w« inu*l turn to Boinan art. Elaborate 
curled coiffurci was a constant subject with Flavian artists where 
the piled up ringlets frame U»c face as within a nkbe. To obtain 
the icquirite effect necessitated deep undercutting and drilling as 
here in this lady from the Fhtvian c])odi (F. 0). 

Withm the scope of these present observation* I am unable 
to illustrate all the inllullc variety of subject and technique dis 
pUyed by the ateliers of Gundhnn II in such strong contrast to 
the plastic limitations of Gandhara I. 


T^coxiQub and Divbibutt op Typjm fn tu* 

Haooa Sctrunmirs 

A word as to the precise tecbnit|nc employed in the lladda 
sculptures seems desirabk’. It must not however be understood 
as pcculkr to HadtLi. but ralh<T as a twhiiique ndojitetl universally 
whcrc\'cr stucco is cmploywl for enibcllishim'iit id the sacred 
edifices. Monsieur Barthoiix. in hi^i inlroiluetion to Ixt Pouillvt 
tU Vadda puts it admirably thus ‘These Utile masterpiece* 
betray most frequently a great nipiility of execution, a haste which 
is the logical ksuH of n familiar terhniqne, n certainty of Uandling. 
a latent which is rejilly rcniarkabk*."’'' A siiramnry of the formula 
nuimlaiiieil for the iwintiiig of thw figurim-* is in extreme. 

Eyebrows, pupil, and h»u*taclie arc iwinlid iu black ; the hair 
is halted just at the junction of the hwu! with the wall; depn-ssions 
of the ears, as also where the ears j(»iii the head, arc tinl'il in red. 
In *11 nurt the iMirinw of the rc«I liiili. U to force the appeamnee 
of rcUef. A* we may care to examine any one of these heads or 
figiirimr* we fiml the alwive formula is comuslcat; wherovr there Is 
a major depression, there we shall find the rcil lim* whose sole 
purpose is to ern|>I»a«*c the relief of the promineners. 

Another most fascinating thing in Gandhara II is the range and 
diwftjty of fH'rsonagc* reim-wntesl in llie seidptures. In the front 
mnk we find of coorw the Buddhas and the monks ; in the second 
the Bodhisattva-s along with \-arious apirita and divinities; thirdly, 
we find rrpn-sentrtl the diwrec persomiges mil with in the scene* 
from the life of the Bnddhn. micIi ns fnilhfid laics, donorx. niicetic*. 
and soldiers. The fourth oitegory apiiecirs to In- rrsin'eil for the 
evil .spirits and yaHJiae. Hcri- the artists fiml oceuston for remark¬ 
able latitude and indulpw of fancy affonling vigoroiii expression 
in llic maeabrr ami the gn>teM]ue as in the instance of this yakthtt 

' Lm PMiUlt* d* HmIcU. J. J. Barlimit. HI. O. Van, Oat. Park 
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gloRtmg gleefully over n humnn head be tightly dulses in ^ 
hand* (F 10). He ii doubUes» intended for one of the cyiI hort 
of Mara the tempter of GauUma. But at the othw eRlrcme « 
can be confioDled with u madounn-likc type a» here (F. 11). 


Tub Elkbibst ov BuiiDm«t*GoTnic 

This combination of 6«ch divciBcnt clcmenU aa the ongclic 
and tbc grotesque ha» induced such authorities a» Me»». 
and Httckin to suggest the name Buddhist-Golhic to dc^ibc it 
That it is a phrtwe nngularty apt no one who «t«s to^ give 
I a passing glmce at the numerous mlriguing aiuslraUoiw which 
make up Vol. Ill of Lc9 FoutUeM de Hadda can pomibly deny 
Many of the originals of that series of remarkable photographs now 
adorii the cabinets of the Music Giilniel whero one morning the 
pjcsent writer was privilegeil to inspect them in a conduct^ lour 
by Monsieur Grousset. There wc shall find them—“bearded head* 
of divinities recalling the fine figure of God at Amiens, or the saint 
an the south-west imrttl at Reims: there an* demons in scenes of 
the Aswull of Mara which no loiigiT haw any nfFhiity with Gr«V. 
.irt. but arc akin to the devils—whether decorative heads, caryatidi, 
or gargoyh-s-of Reims, Amiens, and Notre-Dame, Paris. Thcfe h 
n tiny u-rraeollii head here, with a smile like that of the angels of 
RciniK spiritual, penetrating, and acute.’*’ 


Stu.Mm-AMfK OK Koma-vesmom a.vd Gutiiic FonMULA 
m Gakdiuba it 

We hurl raferred. it may be remembered, at the beginning of 
Ihc*- remarks, to the sudden colbpsc of the art of Gnndhaia, 
sgrachronising with the disappearance of its highly matunrf 
eivilizatiuD. ThU was brought about by one of lliose cala-dysmic 
e\vnts known to history os the lovanon of the While Huns, or 
Ilunas, as they were rcfcircd to in the cbronicles. in the last decades 
of the fifth century. Under tbrir mthlcs*. but capable leader. 
Mibirakula. after passing through Persia, they took in their stride 
the petty Kushnn and Saka kingdom* of Gandhara, and poured into 
India. From this invasion, together with the iconodastie seal of 
Mihirnkiila. a whole epoch was closet!, and this at a lime, when os 
wc have seen, the art of Gandhara was inventing the very formulas, 
the Romanesque and Gothic, to which the Gncco-Roman art of 


Gtooawt, ofi. <it. p. IM. 
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the Wc*t was to find iu way only after the lapee of several 
centuries. Monsieur Grouaset has eloquently and very simply 
dnbomted the significance of this phenomenon. As it dcscr>‘es our 
fuUcili attention I quote in full: 

“Given, both in the West and at Gandhan, the purely 
formal conventions of Gnrco-ltonuin art as a basts— 
GaUo-Romau in the West, Grawo-Duddhist at Gaiidhara— 
we next Me the rise of two great world religions—Latin 
Christianity in the West and the Buddlihun of Matuyana 
on the Io(lo<Afghan frontier—which upset the general 
conception of life and misc the mind above itself, 'fbese 
two religious, though of course difri*riiig in tliclr dogmas, 
are cnch inspired by a similar idealism an<t mysticism, a 
poetical tj-pc of piety and scn-dbilily which had much 
in common. Under the influence of these two higher 
types of idealism we may see the Grwco>Koman subs¬ 
tratum undergoing two pamlkd processes of transforma* 
tion, which follow aimilnr laws in nlmost idenlicnl 
fashion. Without any ixissiblc gcogniidiieal contact or 
any imaginable historical communication Gothic was 
ui\‘cntcd twice over at an interval of n thousand year* 
undoubtedly by no means the least curious of the 
advrotures of tin* mind.*** 


Tooat’s NecLsr.’r or tub Gaxdiiara School ako 
Djexial to it or Si'iairuAL Valvio 

Before concluding tlieae remarks two items appear worthy of 
more empliasts, than has perhaps so far been given, however brief: 
the present neglect of the Gandharan School and the denial to it 
of spiritual values. 

In dealing with the first it is but natural to enquire what 
reawn can be ass'gucd for the neglect suffcrctl by the Gandharan 
School at the hands of students and scholars of Imiinn art and 
archeology alike t 

The answTr doc* not seem far to seek. Though the art of 
Gandhara takes its hciiig from Northern Tmlian soil, from a 
s.gnifieAnl and exaltctl branch of Indian religious mctaphysic, the 
school is in some di.«fnvour Ijccaiisc it happens to be a hybrid. 
It is therefore considered by the purists as scarcely worthy of 
notice. Yet, due to its almost total exclusion from Indian attention. 


* ibU. re*, iss-tt. 
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a most rcmofkable cKapter of humsa experience end humsB 
endeavour is being denied Access, just bceause a thing that ii not 
puRly Indian can be nobody's business. This, or so st least it 
appears to the present writer, is nothing more than to put in 
practice a voriaut of 'isolationism’ which ii we are to look forward 
to a ‘brave new worki' any thoughtful person must decry. 

A great deal of the prejudice against Gandhnm no doubt 
due again to the fact that it is so often contrasted, be it admitted 
to its unquestionable disadvantage, wilb Ihe art renaissance under 
the Guptas. To impose upon it however a formula brought to such 
admirable fruition by the purely indigenous mastery of the Gupta 
artist is to demand from it a formula to which it no*er made any 
attempt to subscribe. Fair criticism therefore must surely judge 
it in proportion to the degree of success or failure attained within 
its self-imposed plastic limitations. In its inception the art of 
Gandhara conforms to definite lleUenistic cnnoiis rather than 
Indian, and to condemn it merely for this is surely' arbitrary, if not 
absurd. Placed among the Hellenic schools, as the present writer, 
as w'ell os others who have had opportunity to delve more deeply, 
have been at oo smalt pains to <leclarc, it can hold its own in a 
place of honour. But when it has keen said that it subreribes to 
on Hellenic formula this is by no means tantamount to raying that 
therefore it has been deprived of everything Indian, and is therefore 
entirely alien and must be removed from all text-books devoted to 
Indian plastic endeavour. The Indian element remains, and when 
it b at its strongest, results in a melange of the most fascinating 
and instructive kind. If the purbts must be obeyed then what 
place arc we to assign to the schwl of Moghul art, which is India's 
pride, and to which Ihe most univcm! homage b paid f If the 
Moghul sdiool is not hybrid then indeed no school can be hybrid. 
How too, one wonders, would the great European schools arc 
Against a chatgc of hybridity ? It b best in the rase of the 
Gnndharon school to remember that Hellenism neither subdues nor 
destroys elements that arc purely Indian. What happens b that 
there b a resulting fusion. If anything, it b rather Hellenism that 
b suUliicd. If the technique b accounted Hellenic the spirit 
breathed from the best pieees it purely Buddhbt-Indinn, as surely 
in this example! (F. IS). It has been well said that In the 
masterpieces of Indian art, (the Padmapani of Ajantn b one of the 
supiomc examples), there is never lacking the element of bhakti. 
Surely not a little of it b here ? No one unversed in the Buddhistic 
canon could have caught just that quality of inspiration which b 
here, the quality of devotional spirit which rejects all counterfeit, 
and sees with the inner mind, and b thus able to record the inner 
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umooccnto ikdu 

reality; to perceive the ao clcwly and to hold it m l^nUy 
Uiat Ihc noble work ii illumiiica by it: Such u pure objectivity 
which transcend* a pcrwnAl or limited acosc of thiugs. bccoi^g 
thus alnorbcd iu the umvenal. lien: surely w the rxprcwioii of a 
«:iwibilily which in it* prrdouml iipnhcn»^ii veueratw and love* 
Snkyanmni •* the "Greja O*mi«i«ionnle One" (niahuWramka^ 
Ilea-, we may wdl bdk-ve. there ha* bc-en at at. artut 
in onlcr to place his cow-ept of the divine before u» ha* triumph^ 
over self and in the cnbrjument of liU vwoo bo* apprehraded hi* 
.Icvoliou {ikakti) in term* of phwtit^ lo"*- ^ «t w ^»**ablc to 
nccepl *neh a prcmi*c who is it lh:il can Iw »u blmded by pun*t 
motive* as to nKwt lU» noble w-ork and deny it *n honoured place 
in it* rightful Indian liome ? And if thb U not enough, do not same 
smUment* look down upon ns io tliis «.-cond ti-nder study of tto 
Buddha?’ Wind vitally nialUrw here i* not wluit denvw from the 
West but fn.in Ihi* 15a««. .\nd in saying aU this «c have 

Hln-ady qualifnsl our siitiwl l"‘iul of cmphasi*. nan^ly the (lemal 
by Ihr iwriNlK of spiritnul vnliu-s in the art of Gundhara. Our 
remark* however hare h. far found tlu-ir , J;- 

nrt of GnnJhar. 11. while Uu- contention has levelled n.uch 
mote at Gandhnm 1. us then turn to Gamlhanv I for a fiiml 
illustnlion that may help otiei^ again to 
eontent flicmsih’es with a geiieniliwitjon and haw little 
to ««k for the ,sirtiei.hr. It i* true tin- fault i* not « much th«« 
when many Rstlerie* whUh exhibit exaniph-s of Gnndhatmn Ml 
appear to take a s|Kwial prkle in allnttiiig to eonspu noiis 
effete and uuiliocre ajiidmeiis nilhet than seek out the mart icBned 
and flaislicti product* of the Gaiidban.il **hooI. Here thro la om 
final example which we trust we are not too pre^mpluou* to 
suggest is really a first rule product of the srh.*t 
we win trv to qualify in a moinml. We see here (F. U) a hfc-*i« 
eludv of ihc BoHhimllva Siddliartha. What is roost mtcrwliii| in 
Ihis'bu^t i* the happy blending of the uatiimlistic and the ideal- 
Htic It i* as much a jawtrait. and perhaps more, as the louvre 
exiirople illudmted early m these oWrvidious. of the jmimg 
miah chd iu the costume of the Piiujabi or Ai«ghi noble* of the 
Kudian period. But it hold* one distinct advantage over the 
Unvre esanipK—the aHist ha* not been content to iUu*trete the 
mere plivskal magnifirence of hi* model but endow* it with immense 
>pirit.I«l npp.ol a* well. Again we notice that quality, already 
notked in the stucco exhibit*. «f bkukU. ^ 

,wrml.H.blc to suggest we have a most no^)lc 
Humani*lic art. clenrly rcwuhng the height* to which the aeWs- 
Khool of Gandhara T might allain given the most favoumble 
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cooditioiM. and probably. M in this cue, the benefit of n mwe 
enbghteuL-d and refined patronage. The provenance of this spea- 
men u uncertain, but the beat examples of the schist school hail 
from Swat or Mardan. 

And here it is time to leave the detailed examination, of this 
fascinaling subject. But for the benefit of further clarity it were 
perhaps best to present ad teriaiin the most prominent features 
and observations that have arisen in the course of our excursus. 


OuTLIKB or PuNrJFAL PlNPINOS 

1. That there ore two schools we should identify in the art 
of Gandbara, the earlier, or schist school, with its best 
examples liniliag from Swat and Mardan. This bos been 
named Gundbata I. The school rises to the peak of its 
maturity sorocwhcrc in the Snd century A.D., and grows 
more and more mechanical and uninspired until its 
climax somewhere in the 5tb century A.D. 

g. The first Biiddha-Apollo takes its inception from the work 
of a Greek or Indo-Greek artist somewhere in the 1st 
century A.D. 

S. As the result of two recent outstanding finds there appears 
good reason to credit the Greeks in India with the 
making of objects other than coins to meet an exclusive 
Hellenic demand. Evidence in support of this, the dis* 
covery of two temcoltos worked in honour of Apollo. 

4. That in Gundhora II a clear line of demarcation ought 
to be distinguished between the stucco schools identifiable 
with the areas Gandhan-Taxila and Gandhara-KabuL 
Notable contrasts provide these distinctions: the first is 
comparatively static, immobile and insipid, while the 
second, the Gondhani-ICabul school, exhibits a marked 
elan and vigorous individualism. The results in the 
second instance afford vivid snapshot effects of vivid 
varied cthnologMo] and social types daily familiar to the 
modellers and drawn doubtless from the animated cos* 
mopnlilan Kusban world in which they lived. 

fi. The recent notable discoveries at Bcgnm (ancient 
Kaptsa) afford evidence of a flourishing trade in luxury 
products with the ancient Syrian dties of Cidon, Antioeh, 
and Palmyra whose caravan trade with India travelled 
by way of Persia and Afghanistan. The signiflcance of 
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thia camvan tnffic dctcnnioei Uie degree of culturot 
inaiiences at work in iho Kabul valley civUiaalion which 
origiaato from the impact of Roman Orient aUndardt 
of fashion and of art techniqae. 

fl. Discovery of a presumed bead of a Bacchus or of a 
follower. The aignificanccs latent in thia discovery may ^ 
help to>vards determining the degree of Roman contact 
made with the civilisation of the Kabul valley which 
eleariy practises a vigorous cosmopolitanism. 

7. Evidence, through the atuccoe, of the influence of Ronun- 
Orieiil fnahiona on ladies’ coiffure* in the Kabul vaQey 
civil ba lion. 

8. Remaikable degree of technical dexterity evidenced by 
the Kabul valley stucco*. A oomperison with prevalent 
R»muin styles in sculpture yields suggestion of a rtty 
intiinntc familiarity with the art ideals of Flavian Rome. 

0 . Formulas of Romanesque and Gothic styles anticipated 
in the Kabul volley sculptures by a thousand yean. 

10. Antagonism and neglect of the Gandharan school by the 
‘purist’ school of critics controverted. 

And so here we must make an end. If something has been 
done in iho foregoing ninnrks to remove even ever so little th« 
neglect to which the study of Gandhamn art in India has beon 
subjected the preaent writer will have felt more than rewarded for 
whatever modest labours that may appear to have been involved. 
For. those, caring to read the signs, the art of Gandhani affords 
insighl into an illuminating page, not only in the history of an art, 
bat of a religion, and of the finest clement in roan, the spirit of 
univeml charily and brotherhood, which lies at the very roots of 
the noble creed of Sakyamuni. Here In the slon« and stuccos the 
reader hss been reviewing he may behold the spirit of man at work 
as it bnnthcd and moved and maintained its humanistic message 
through just six centuries of our time in thb Romano-Buddhist 
melange of North-West Indin and the Kabul vafley. 

E. DICKINSON. 
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A GUMPSE OP INDIA THIRTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

PsHUAP? in no period of India’s long history has she exercised 
a greater influence in Ada tlinu during the seventh century of our 
cm. Politically disunited, she bad ueverthclCM acquired a cultural 
empire which extended from Cape Comorin to the borders of China 
and from the eoniinei of ancient Bsdria to Cambodia and Java, 
and K was Indian tJioughl', art and religion that played a predomi¬ 
nant part in shaping the destinies of this vast area. 

The India of Ihitlecn hundred years ago sometimes reminds me 
of lUly during the period of the Henaiasnnee in Europe. In ^ite 
of her pdilical dissension, the eomiplion of her priesthood and the 
selfishness of her rulers, the court of each petty Italian despot of 
the fifteenth century nevertheless constituted a centre at which 
learned men assembled from all over Europe. Although Italy was 
destined in the succeeding centuries to be a mere battlefield for 
the northern nations, it must be rrmembered that it was largely to 
the Italy of the Renaissance that those nations owed their culture, 
their art, their religion and their political ideals. 

During the short lime at my disposal I can only give the 
merest glimpse of the India of thirteen hundred years ago; but m 
attempting to do this. 1 tliink I should say a few words about the 
China Road, for even then the prolifcra of the China Road which 
is troubling us so much to-day. bad been solved in a manner suit¬ 
able to the requirements of that remote period. Of course, I am 
not speaking of n road in the modem sense of the term but of 
something in the nature of a track over which pilgrims, caravans 
and even armies might pass, provided they were prepared to endiw 
great hardship and face much danger. The great highway by which 
Chinese silk was carried to the West had been opened by the 
Chinese Emperor Wu-Ti of the Han Dynasty as far back u the 
second century B.C. It passed through what is now known as 
Chinese Turkestan, crossed the Pamirs to Sogdiana and Samarkand 
and thence was connected with another road which passed through 
Parthia to Antioch and the other groat ports of Syria. It was also 
connected with India by branch roads over the passes of the 
mountains of Kashmir or the Hindu Kush. It was by this road 
and its branches that Indian and. to a leaser extent, Iranian culture 
and religion penetrated into Turkestan and China, When we reach 
the seventh century A.D. we find that Buddhism had already been 
adopted as one of the great religioDs of China and that an intimate 
cultural contact had been established between the Chinese Empire 
and the Kingdoms of India. 
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At tbU time tlte tilk rokd followed three alternative routes: 

(1) ATortA of th* Titn’thon MotmUtitu,—i.e., through Anthi, 
Hami, Turfan. Urumchi, Kuldja, thcncc between the 
Balkash and IwVicul Lakes to Talas, Tashkand and 
Samarkand. 

(C) North of tAe Takioanakan Deoert and touih of the Tun- 
sAon Mouniamo, —via Aoshi, l^ioulan. Karmshahr, Kucha, 
Kashgar and over the Pamirs to Samarkand. 

(8) SoutA of iho Tafdamakan D«*crt and norUi of tho Kxtnltm 
Utouvtaina.—via Anrhi, Tunhunng. Lopnor, Charchan. 
Niya, Khotan and Yarkand and thence vie Tnihkurghan 
to the upper Oxtu Valley ever the Borogliil and Darkot 
passes to Kashmir. 

More partkalarly the southern portion of this area may be 
described as a part of the Greater India of the seventh century. I 
have tK>l the time to refer in detail to the ancient monairhies of 
Turkestan, the TochaH civilisntion of Kucha and Turfan, the Indian 
kingdom of Khotan, the ancient Buddhist monasteries of Central 
Asia with their artistk treasures which have been brought to light 
in recent times, or to the wonders of the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas at Tunbuang, where Indian influences mingled with those 
of China to produce the great school of painting of the Tang 
Dyossty (618-900 A.D.) For further information on these fasci¬ 
nating subjects I refer you to the great publications of Sir Aural 
Stein, to Professor Le Coq’i “Baricd Treasures of Chinese 
Turkestan," or to Rcn6 Grousset's excellent book entitled " In the- 
Pootsteps of the Buddha." 

Much of our iorormation about India and Central Asia of the 
seventh century AJ>. is derived from the memoirs and the con¬ 
temporary biography of the great Chinese pilgrim. Hiuen Tsang. 
He was bom near Honanfu about the year 609 A.D. and was 
converted from Confucianism to Mahiyana Buddhism at an early 
age. When he was about 86 years old, he set out in 680 on a lonely 
pilgrimage to India to visit the holy places of the Buddhists in this 
amntry and to study the ancient texts of the MahAyfina at their 
fountain head. After many adventures be reached the capital of 
Kapm ’(Nome niiln> to the north of the modem city of Kabul) in 
the spring of 690. In those days KapiU was regarded as being 
within the boundaries of India proper and the King belonged to 
the Ksalriya caste. 

As I propose to follow in the footsteps of the great pilgrim* (or 
the Master of the Law as his biographer describes him) we will now 

*S*e not« M pp. SI— SI •biek ««• ptepatsd vritk refevtnee te dut leateni 
did** bx vktrb tka brlRv QluarsUd. 
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pAuse for a few moments to refer very briefly to a few broad aspects 
of the conditions in India as they existed at the time of the Master’s 
arrival. 

(1) India was then divided into about eighty separate 
kingdoms. Some of these were completely independent whereas in 
others the rulers owed allegiance to some more powerful rovercign 
who had established a sort of feudal sovereignty over his neighbours. 
For tnslancc. in North-West India numbers of petty slate* in the 
Kabul valley and the GandhiVra country were tnbutaries to the King 
of KapiM. Taxila waa a dependency of the Kingdom of Kashmir 
while most of the other stales of Northern and Central India 
(mcludtr^ those of the whole of the Gangetic valley) were subject 
to the great Haraavardhana. the king of Kanauj. This monarch 
had established his authority over at least thirty-six aepamle states 
north of the Muhanidi, of whieh the rulers of no less than eighteen 
were in attendsace at Harsa’t court at the time of the elaborate 
religious festivities which the Emperor celebrated at PrayAg and 
Kanauj in 04S and of which Hiuen Tnng has left a most interesting 
account. 

In Eastern India, the moil important Kingdom was South 
KoiaU while in Sotilh and in the Deccan the kings of the Pkllava 
and the ChnSiikyan dynasties were engaged in a bitter contest for 
supremacy. In Western India, the moat powerful kings were those 
of Sindh, ValabhT and Gurjara. 

At this time, VnlabM was one of the most important cities of 
India and the rulers of the kingdom belonged to the Maitraka 
dynasty. They were expelled by the Arabs in the eighth century 
and their capital was destroyed. It n, however, interesting to note 
that the Maharanaa of Udaipur trace their descent from a 
posthumous son of the last ruler of the kingdom Vatahhl. It 
may also be mentioned that it is not unlikely that the king* of 
Gurjara in Hiuen Xiang’s time were the ancestors of NAgabhata IT 
rvf BhilmnI in UAjpiitana. who about (190 A.D. founded the famous 
Giirjara-Pratihllra dyna.*1y of Kanauj. whieh eontimied to rule in 
that dly until RAjyapitta was expelled by Mahmfld of Ghaxnl in 1018. 

(8) The courts of the Indian rulers were hrilliant centres of art 
and learning. Anything in the nature of religious persecution was 
exceedingly rare. Buddhism, Hinduism and Jaraiam flourished aide 
by side. Harai seems to have shown a preference for MahAyftnn 
Rtiddhisre at any rate in the latter years of hia reign, but 
he extended his patronage also to other religions. In spite of the 
Brahmanical reaction whieh had continued to increase in strength 
and vigour from the days of the great Gupta Emperors of the fourth 
and fifth ceaUiries. the Buddhists of the seventh century represented 
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ft religious oommunity of gwiil power and influence. In fftct, it stfll 
ftecmod within the bounds of possibility thftt Buddhism might 
become the nationtl religion of the country. Hnd Hsrsa been able 
to extend his authority oecr the Dcccan and to found a powerftjl 
dynasty of mien imbued with liberal ideas like his own, the results 
u regards the future religious and poHlical history of India would 
have been incalculable. Two events, however, favoured the Brahma- 
nieal reactionists. 

(0 The defeat of the warlike btit tolerant Chalukya king. 
PiilnkHin II, in A44 by the Falhvn monarch, Narasiihha* 
Tormaii I. This king was nn orthodox Hindu and the 
spirit of his reign is expressed by the sculptures of 
Mahftbslipurnin. which rank among the finest works of 
militant and reactionary Brahmanism. 

(rO The death of the Emperor Harpa in 048 and the 
accession of an orthodox Hindu unirper to the throne. 
This fatter event multcd in the splitting up of the 
Empire of Knnauj into o nuniher of petty Hindu stales. 
In most of these the Brahmin priesthcKNl. as the power 
behind the throne, gradually succeeded in diverting 
royal patronage into channels which they regarded as 
most likely to secure the extension of their privileges 
and the consolidalioD of their power. This gradually led 
to the decline of Biiddhhm which had rli«ippcsted from 
India by the Iwelflh century except in a few places like 
SAmfttli and NAlandti or in Bengal where it hnd been 
kept alive hy the kings of the Pnia dynnsty. 

(3) i4ilhOMgh Tni^ of the seventh century had prosperous 
cities most of which were riltialed in the Gnngctic vnlley. commimi* 
cation was difficult and the roads were unsafe. The north was 
separated from the south by primeval forests inhabited by wild 
jungle tribes. The inhabitants of Dravlcla ami Mahlriistra had in 
(he eourw of ecnturic<i dei'clopcd their own national characteristics 
while, even in the north, natural objects such ns rivers, deserts and 
forests pravented any real oohesinii of the many elements which 
made up the population of Indin. 

The main factor which miglit ultimately have produced 
cultural, if not political unity, van rdigicMi. Diiddhism, however 
with its go)i>cl of renundatioii, kive and charily remained too 
monastic in character for it to hnve a wide {wpiilar appeal. The 
severe asceticism of Jainism was even less nttnictive than Budithism 
to the average man. Where these two religions faik-<i Brahmanism 
partially succeeded. The process which ultimately was destined to 
produce n)odcni Hinduism was in vigorous opemtion at the time 
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A OF JKDtA TttIBTBM HOJTOBSD YKAR8 AOO 

Of Hiuon W* .rrivM in Indi*. The Vcdic Go^ 

princely deities in whose honour temples were bemg ^ted ^ 

OTer the country. Mythological heroes wm being 

in the Pimnic pantheon which was also enlarged in ordw to include 

not only many aboriginal gods but even Buddha hinwclf. An 

hnpreasive ceiemonial was elaborated and pojpuI« 

instituted. Stories were told to assodatt every holy pla^ 

with the deities of the BrJimins. The movement was 

by the expansion of Sanskritic learning and literature and ^ 

measure of^tuml unity had been wdiieved by the 

when further progress in this dircctwn was interrupted by the early 

Muslim invasioDS. -_ 

(4) Although the India of the seventh century was 

An agricultural country, many of her cities yrc ^ 

beauSil with sUtely palaces and famous monaslcnes 
The Indians of that time loved the pomp, pageantry and colour^ 
the royal capitals. Pilgrimages to holy places were as 

from^ over the country, especially if such assemhlics had ^ 
convened by the king for the purpose of cabling men of 
to disouas abatract points of theology or philoaopby. U 
«« for religious myslicinn and philosophic ipcciilati^. It was ^ 
a period of intense artistic creativenesa which is rrfec^ m the 
pa^^ of AiaiiMt end Bagh. in the sculpturw of the 
Chalukyan temples and in the magnificent buildings wl^u* we« 
eiected in Java and Cambo?lia either by Indians who went there in 
the seventh century or by their dcscendents. 

XT A 


NOTES ON HIDltN TSANG-S J01:RNKY tVITH UKFKKRSCK TO THE 
PRINCIPAL PL.tC»l \T8ITRD BY HIM 


SSO A4>. 

NaUw pJara ol AsaAiea ai»d V«*i»baBcllio wh* Kved abpul 400 ytu* 
beldn Biw- TWag. They ««« tl« feoadw «f the wh«J of 
xT.XAy«.Aa IdMlwn. Th« feand it* SaifiMma* w «•«. 

Madag tlw aeoMtciy of tht "Bwatiog Bowl- Tho !»»«►* 
MiinDWil WA. KauM«’* It ** 

firotioUy prolotype of the Ctnnwo tagoda. 

•n* oval hapofUal vtak*d hit* •« 

O) "n* SMpi ol llw Ejv GHt. 

(g) llbUi SMgs. iUwdiBR to Uw loimvf *e d««>iit«l 
duldm of RSjogrt>s “V* ^ eoo«rtad by BwWba Tiw, 


PUmfoywa 

(pMhxwir) 


PiUkoravili 

<Cb«rwddo) 

) 
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•cco# e( lUi kmd like Uut of wvend oOxn k loAled 
by Unm IWof in Geadkin, m the nlkiioiM. ecnlie of 
bwl been tmufarraJ ftoa kfe«Mlh« to N.W. Indie 
in JCefiUe tiitMO. 

(S) htm* Mye. 

Fo-ioeke Scene of tbe Voraatate and MiiM 

ru ]>a«iitD rteiee of tbk eonstqr that "the pea)ite dm chenoe." 
Udayane Ibef* ween 1.4M i n onait e ii M with 18,000 ki tbk 

cowrity. Cafftal—Mtncali (Maafluir}. 

Principal ritet:— 

0) ifWrdpa SMye. Hie aaiat wna lepoted to be the wa of 
a 6fl ud a aho^aal. 

(t) Panatew of OJ Ndfm AptUU. 

(» 5>eaa SUpa lOirvm). 

(4) mtaraaraa SMpa. 

AAer awUnc the above^lioaed rilea Hinen lianc retarned to 
the Indue which he rrowed at Udahhloda fDod). 

Thkhl-i-Bahi TWIe wee a typieal mocMetery of the Gandhba raaatiy bat H ia 
not eiptceely mentioned by the pdcrim aa hnviac been vWted by hhn. 

891 AD. 

Texila llwa the pdgrin mnrt have eecn the Vandtaf rempfe (I« eantary 

AD.) buit In the Giack etyle. Hw daeeical ItadlUen aurvivtd ilown 
to the GupU pnriod and c*aa vitlt the ath entnry ta Kadiak ay. 
hfirUwla Ibnpk. He aentiene the ITandfe Af snartwy which was fanlt 
in hnnoar of Knntta. tha eon of Adoke, who wm hliidad at Iba 
SiihhefWn Me dryenother. TVrankriUL 

hfanikyala Identified hf Canninxhnin ae marhiay the plaoe mentioned by 
SlOpn Hinen Dnnjt. where Buddha yte* hie body to feed a darvfaic tifer. 

May Ol-m A.D. 

Kaahenir llhirn IWrr mentioev the lefeod of Madhyinlika and the 

IVaiM. Hw htneetiny moavtciy of the Xuaaa period of Iferwait 
near the Oal Lake auy hai« been rWted by tka p)1|rini. 

C9MU A.n. 

pMijab )Ul at Chinapatl and JUandimra. 

8W AD. 

MalkuA wae etiQ priauriy a Bwhfiiwt city with M monaeleriee 
••"I meedte aad oeJy fira Dera tenpien. lone of whieb mwrt 
MMlmra brioocad to the Jaieei a#, the ealaUkhment of the Kankali 

TM. which driee freen the find ceatvy B.C. 

Malharit wee a femoue art canlrc at thb lime. Many of the fine 
xwlphtfea now in the Cmon Mueean weta pcabahly eeen tiM 
l4ulu Hne were ntnaled the dOpna of the Buddho’e dkcipfw ■ 
whom heeiiwr ennaJ ferikak wen brid. Hinen IWni mye that on 
thne daye men " IweMwr the etOpae with oOuiuM: beeinen end eniw 
•hadn are doflayrd. the mcenec waken cioude nfwl the flowern are 
■rellned in rhowera." 

" IVn la a lane ncmriaiien here of rare aad veJaabte 
■aenhandne fiam cmy qaartcr.” K(aih.r was the rite of Ike bnlUe* 
IMd of Kaeakretra- 

narpa tewwTe J kit capital ftam ikk city to Xanatij. 


Thanswar 






A OLtMPSB or IKOU THlBTBftN auWDRED TBAM AGO 67 
mAJ>. 

BfoVim ti tu Gum iliou Tmbc Mjr*: “ Th» to when Mlrip** 

Nli(ioiu iMril to fonad ud akt cSMoii. TImm an alw^ hiuuM* (prabaUr 
tad tbcMwadi o( paoplt falbend i«v«Utcr bm tnoi dtoUnt qaartm Hardw; 
to bat)M aad walk ia iU waiata. UcaavolMl kiaf* hara faiuded 
hen 'a bMM e( nsk.’ Tho baadatioc to •odoaad with (wida lot 
ptovidiag ehotoe bod aad midieiiM. to batoow ia thaiit/ oa widowa 
aad banavad iNtaoa*. oa eqihaM aad tba dalMuta.” 

Uto biogr^bca aUlea:-'**IU walan an avaat aad aoA to tha 
taate and tha tticam eamat with it aaada of atlxMBO fiacnoa. Iha 
otdiaary hooka of tha eoaalijr qMJa of U aa the * tdened Riw,' thno 
who bathe k it an dtanaod ben an; Ihoaa who driak ita walar 
or ovaa mae thaw bwuUm Uanfroa atcapa beta all dauftn aad 
fa la mit to a , aad w h oa thoy die forthwith an born ia baavae. aad aojey 
happinan. So the osiudob folk, naa aa4 w ojiwa an alwar* no* 
mpatioc on tha banka of the river. Bat thto to mtniy the bmtkal 
bdtof of the dtolrirt aad to not traa.” 

ffanaam «a (ha Dirtnot, fonnoljr tha capital of Alurbthhatn 

ff. Pa lWh hla, Accordtac to tba Mahdhhdrata, Onpa, the pracapUar 
of tha Phpdoraa. dafratad Dnipada aad niacd the Uuaaa hnueff. 

Drapada woa allowed to cootJaM to nle in & Pahchhla. Ilia dan^rtar, 

Dnapodl. marrtod tha Cve Phpdara brothen. At tba tiiM of CuMia«> 
bam‘a nrvajr tha fertten waOe had a etocait of $} aa3oi with hft 
Jlimn Tnnf tn ao lioaa tea taoaailariao wHh 1000 no^ and nm Oara 
laoipfn wMh MO aoctariea who anoand thennlva* with aahot. 

Tho aoana of Boddha'a deaceot boa tho hoovoa of the thbly* Kapitha 
thiaa God^ with Brahno lad ladn. (Sukfaa) 

ilatpa'o capital, It waa kaowa aa tha ntgr of ta thounad Xlnyekobja 
laarplaa when it waa capturrd tad pluadcrad by MthtnOd of GhaaT 
k 1018. 

At the timo of Uw pitprira'i vtoM ho bind tha “ Badilhide ond 
benttoa aboot equal in nanber." IVra ware lOD nKUmtartoa with 
10,000 tannki aad MO Dtra Tknffci. 

Hiuan Tnsf danribea lha royal pragKn bon Prhrhp to Kaaaaj 
b IMC. tho am^ aad deatmetioa by fin of a gnat ncnaitat>- with 
a poMcn etatae of Buddha aad tha atteapl fay tha Brahmin to 
murder tha kiag, at a molt of which 500 wtaa butohtd. 

During tbo eome of the river jooiaoy to Ptayifa, fliuto Tkanp 
wa« atladced by pirata*. Ha aad hit party wan plondcrcd aad the 
robbere wanted to mKrlfico him to Darffi. Ha wat tavad fay a 
q^tfoae. "(k tha thqr aaeh tacowrafid om aaotlirr to dtach of 
Moandnmt aad, cvlketing Ihttr v ai io u t ktiruiBaoU qf robbery 
to^hher, thay eait thm kto the riw. aad whatavor rlolhta or 
private property they had lalcan they rartotod Ihcaa to their ri^nl 
Dwaam end Ihca they loeh oa thameafvaa tha fira ohlieitbut of a 
lay-btliavtr.’' 

Hken Tkang Beatioao the fastoaa Vaadykg banyan tna' and the 
"Raid of Charity'* when Htrpo dirtributad hto aennanUted wrdth 
every fire yoaia. Ra alao aoUeed tha *'Fcda” amatloa. '‘They hope 
fay thaaa moBM to aaeapa bom birth and death aad maqy emttinaa to 
pnetiw Ihia oedcal throng aaveeni daewla of ycaro.'* 

9 
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iMTHooccnta ntou 


XB^lnbC 

5r4«MU 

KkpiUvwlu 


Xoltoagkr* 

Bcmm 


Swulk 


10 m»e<l MOOMUfM ud M Dev* Unplee. “Hie auabet e( 
bantia h eucmMUB-*' 

MalMt) Capiul d JOag PnMMiit d KoW*. H« 
■UmIoI tke JeUtui* (the gift of AailWKo^ek* to the BvMU). 
MvhU «* tho ««do of -Tke Cmel MirMte." ll wm fro* tow tool 
VM^Uioto Kt forto to <kfUuy Ito Akyw. Anoopt ottor femooe dUm 
Ito pilgrini vUitod tto VIMm of Pr*)«(MU (Boddto'e Aaol). 

Tto CU Civ Twdijr* Kot to Nvei Tto dto vw eo*- 

pkttlr (toetote to Htoen Twng’e toae. 

Tto tv-AH Gtfdw toe been toooted at Bamtottl (N^) 
IS bOm cMt of IWiy* Kot. where en A«k* pIBv end • hIW d 
toe birth tceae have tooft dtoo v od. Ito WUr ■ «P**t down tto 
miA*. aad wm {omeHy cunamBtal bp • bone. 

At (Beeti Dl.) otoe wilm wtol o* BommnidK. tone m 

wbk'h wee fooml to oonteiii Boddhe nlm 
Tto oM city of KBfiitovwrtM wee deelroyed by Virftdtohe. mm of 
King PwMoejit of Koiele. PiotoWy . »ew dty w« toell eftor toie 
scar npolai. 

097 AJ>. 

locetn Kaeiiiagere et Kaeto to tto Gorekhpor DIelrict. 
Thii ktoattocMlieo » aupf«ort*d by w«Mt mevetiiMe end tto direavcry 
of ii«»ei«ue moeoeton*. Lerp nmmbeal tonm of Ito d}i"« 
Boddto at KMiwar^te-Kot (to* Nbvine dU BatioMMl by HiwP 
Stop* *t DavlelliMi (tto a»>e >i ci B dU). Hinao Tnag 

fouad tto city • »M waato. 

Hoe tto pilpiin aotktd about " 100 Deva Uiniiee with 10.000 
etcterir*.'* Of tto tolieUuut* to aye:*— 

•Thay hoow iwtocIpaBy Matotoara. Sam cat Itoto h^ off. 
ottore tie Itoir hair to a Vaol and p oetod withoot ctottoa. 
they cow ttoif heaDc* with eahae aad by ito ptaclka of aU 
aorta of aaetctitin they enk to eecape fiwa torth and 
dpto.". - . . "Tto eUlp of Dera Matotoara Bad# of «*>p*r le 
«aD«what to* lliea lOO feet btfi- Ita appearaar* I* 

BajwtJc and *i»p*ar* a* though fcaUy Kvtog." 90 Boddtoat 
nuoastatica with S.OOO brethren. 

Ito pitgrim (toned lAOO brclbre* at Sbniith (Dmt Park). Tto 
»oak* roBuwed tto "Ihlto vehide" of tto Sa wtiy* Sefcoel. Tto 
Dear Park wm the acen* of tto BrnWha’a Ptotl Smnoo. 

Pttocipel Bin:— . 

(1) rto CiauMeidi Slif* which ww* 900 feet hbtf» w 

Ttong** tim*. H Barked tto M»ot where tto ttoeipfce 
itoluieil to rto to wIvU tto Buddha. 

(t) n« eMM afcriaa wm «O0 (art high wUh a bfoebed Boddto 

Cgwc bi bruM. 

(I) PAa Aioto yillter wu 70 feet hi^. 

(4) Pie AJdn afdpa. oow known M tto DhaTBserijika StOpe. 
vtotr tto Beddha finrt bepn to preeeb. 

To the Weeh wm tto ipol where ChoddmU pee hit toaka to 

tto huntM. ...... .-t- 

Many atftpee are BaiUonad but K b diScuK i-peei&aBy to rdeotify 

the Dhasekb BOpn. 
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<97 AJ). 

TSe niiital ol Uw Lididwirii. U wm a nwM 4 I Uw time of 
Ibe p3gna'a nnt. Tbo Lion pitUr of Afoko k M»d eko 

o itOiio motkinc Ibo apot fiott wiikfc BhU^ gMoi on VoiMlI (or 
tbe lort lime. 

AsmpUii puifen wo* almlcd Into. 

Tbo kiaft enu o Lkhcbovi Kiolnjro. 

Um foumtoUoni romoionl onopt bi tbe caoe of two or throe 
nwnmtwim. 

Aioko i* raid to boro rcmorcd the eojiilol here (tom nbjtc^io. 
hUnjr oModotca of AAokn ore meathmid. A (drt wo* boll Im>« hr 
Aj&Uiotn. the conicmporory of BwUbo. The pilpim porikrulocly 
Mtioed tbe Buddha’* footprint, ‘lie wo* w tW mulhcrM iMe of 
tbr rrrtr owl adiiie>eed Anniwlii Uhm oe be ilnoil TIim ie tbr Imt 
time that I idiall gaae niioii i|r Vofrimiio o»d RajaoHm’ and tbe 
troroe of bJo feet eo Uik elooe mnoioed.' 

‘It boe but (tw inlmbilotiU: there are about IjMO faailirc* of 
Brahmiu only, Ibty are the uAqebiR of a Bl*. fbabjMffMj.*' TW 
etatra that ‘fraiB old dor* U ha* hem the (UMom fur the 
ralfai# m<uciiui wbm be tmafa to tbe Ibronr with a vinr to MtunliaU* 
Me aubjrrt* at a dklawT Mill In Ux c \W l i \o rMrttl iifr^Mribi 
Brecratioia. to aarml Ibia lauaoialn oad la dndaio hk aiHfruirai 
with «roin|BU(>‘ia« memoain.'' 

RodaltM went Irtc for culiyliteiUBrBt after eii year* of aarteriUee 
bot waa diaiwded fay llie moenlab apirit. Tbie mouBtaio a to the 
CBkt of the Kaifafljeatt oe Phalpi lUvcr. 

Keer Uiwvela. 

‘Tbo pteeenl Icanple had brea (mill br • Brahmin aklnc on the 
adrim chm to him hy :Aiva ia the wwnr inonat*ia. and the ■»%**• 
beurinF taak bad boon laiilt by tbe Drabmia'e heothrr aim arconliiis 
to irre’e odvirc.‘ Tbia waa before tbe lime of dattphl. 

0) TA* Badhj' free waa dmlruynd fagr Aiefca. T%F>-rBk^l< ao.1 
then by AaMpka but waa i m to rc J by Fifpavanaan. 

<t) The Oripmaf abrm* «ai (milt by AMcoi Ibb ia shown at 
tile Berhul analplare with aa dephaat monoltth. 

($} The Aadiny was ererted abool OD B.C. by a lady namctl 
KimAbI, Uw wife of kiitf Imliiciuniilra. Very little 
Muoa to bo known about tbie dynarty. Tbe reilinp wpe 
cnlaritcd in the rbrth omlioy when tbo temple wm bndt. 
(4) The Jtwd llVh end other ailali oto mmlioard 
«} The JfdMhoiUr BaiiyWrama waa ootaide tbe north (ate. 
‘It waa bnill by a former ble( of Ciyhm.‘ 

0ST-«» AJ>. 

Oaa of tbo (not nnirmilko of Ass with aboat 10.000 rtwIenU. 
Hawn Ibaiut** heopraphre statm:— 

‘The richly adorned lowen libr pobted hilMopr are rraim* 
gated tO0rtber. Tfie ofaecrveloriee mm to be ImI in the 
rapouta of the inamiag and tbe npper rnmaa lower aliore the 
cioadi.All the oulnde conrti hi wbkb are tbe prie at r* 


VaiMtl 

(Bmarb) 


Nepal 
Phial ipnira 


G«yi 

PrigbedM 
Bodh Gayt 


Nhlandh 



00 


IMTItODVCIMa INDIA 




FnWpv 

DMHct) 


MiUmIUb 


Tin-'*"* «• «( fa« The •teP" ^***« P****®" 

liMi Md «loiBtd e*T*. Th# peMl^ pawa «unA md 
onuMtad. lh» liehly tdonad bJurtmda ead Iba root 
tnvared wUh UUa Ihai wb»cl lb* >'«•* "* * Ibwiand thadc^ 
Okm thh)«i add to Um beaaty af tbe IW 8ai*h*r4iaa» 

a( Indtm ataoiMlad hr but Ihii to tha »oat raaaikaUa 

{or (tBadew and baigbU** 

Hiaca Thanf oaya:— 

"Leaned mca troen diffwwrt eiUeo who de*a U> aeqwa «iweUy 
a r a iwan ia dtoeoaeian «o»e hero in to ntUe their 

and Um tbe atreami of their wiado* epnad hr *ad 
wile. Par Ihto naaon nine peoph nourp 0* «"■ «* NlUudh 
and in KiMg to a«i fro rae«*o hoo*«f to eaannooni*. 
U nan of other <|<tailen dnw* to outer and taka part to the 
liinur—. the keeper oC the (ata propoaca aojne hard qaeattonA 
tnany an wabh to anaawr and lalira. One amto huTa^alndtod 
(lecfilr both old and new hooka betorr i»tlin* admintoo." 
y, fri,yr-. (iM yran okl> weu the principal oI tho Dairweity. 
>(c «a a jn^ al Dleatmajiila {d. MO). 

Hw pl^ui wenttom a cop|iar imajie of IW Dudilha. » itot bi*h, 
•artad by Ptoifonman. 

Thto city hod been tha capital of :— 

BtaehMfd (MS>4»1). 

AjiUMim (tOl-MO) who (oonded tha new Ratflha. 

Cimgm (4M44S) who Icanefcftcd the cental to PJtallpalra. 
The foUown* eitea were vtoiled by tho pilcnn to ar near 


(I) Tk4 Swim oI tllempt <« Xht life. 

(t> Ordhfa Wtfa. 

(S) Veuut-ana a/ JCorawfa. 

(«) Sattapneni Cava, the eceot of tha Rrto Conaefl. 

(») f/aw /U#eyr*a, i. j 

(•) Tk* kU rpetojr whirh. aceaedtof to ITnian Teanff- ““d 
Ihrir orifto to the Aaavatapla Lake. 

(T) /hwfca'r Wanyo Oafrf«. 

<B) /adeoaipayiiAd. 


08 AJ>. 

VISIT TO BENGAL AND ASSAM 


Tha meaiajtciy which baa been wnvalad recently wen badt to 
the latter pert of the etobth «ntwy by DbamafdU on lha dta ^ 
an aider Jaina Viham whieb dated back la the 8th century AJ>. 
inum T«i* tcoutfked that tha Dineinhara (ftdud) Nirvaathaa were 
rtrr numreoua to lha kiiMtdoin of PUndrararfhana. 

rn pH.l o( Paiydraraidba n a on the rirer Earolojrt (7 milaa 


north of Bom) • .. . ' . i_■ an 

L«n,tor * 0 . c«lecnwd to lb* kiniida* wtorh “ 

SaAfMriiwM with 1000 petode. Our of thiwe nlnat^ ^ t^ 
had too hrrtheeu. Thr panriw enay have wen the Oabwida Bh.tl 
nortivcaat of Mehadhan. near the rhw. It to thr eha of a Irmple 
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•hki, to tradiUn. wm dodtnlol lo Vlvpa TU bticfc. 

work k of Uio lato GapU pttiod. 

OiM Pott ti Boat I f N ll fc Tlw pflgriiB iwHco »>■«« iko rwfdt' 
vcn fidia 

10 ikficUtioM wilk IMO pmt* M Uevo Imoi.Im. 

Hiuca lWo( aMtiona tbo ktfo nokUviti nmiutcry (lo4o. 
U'c>^i>>.<nct«| ■ IMMW 0 q# * Sooth IlMbM Mook. It COoUifecd 
hoik aorf lofty lowm. Kuvunrvttw m. tbo topiUl of 
koiUko (Kkif of Goodo Mote «M). The dty woi oM e p k J by 
Bhlekotmveruoii (Kin« of Kkmatkpo) bKotm 09 oiid M< AJ). 

IW WM iiet of o Ouddhitt ooUUukooenl of the 6tb.7tk ceotorm 
A.O. kov« U*« (tkevTwed hoo. 


Tooirakpti 

OkMllk} 


KHoekoTor 

(BaapuMotl 


iOURNBV lU THE !ft>UTfI 

The pcwriH port wee ClMnlro. “How it k (hot MtokooU ofaeo 
tkport for ifirtout onuitnca. . . . TWe port «m ptoUUy ailaoted m 
the M e h e n ed i ddU. oboot lA aike bitoir CuUotk. 

l>ikr(ct round the Chako Lake (Conjoin}. Konfodo 

Amoted with Ike proodunx «f Nlflrjdiio. the foiBder af the g 
Modhymouho Sekooi of ftuddlikt PhUooopky. lb pmUbiy Vt«d boa 
a 197 to e. 197 AJ>. HhiM Tenof mentieoe o giwt Bre elorkil 
nek MoaMcfy Ml by oae of the SAUrkhoM lfi»f. (or ntkTjiim 
to the «Mtb>w««t of the Uacdoa. hot Ihie nonoOety k *«y ddhalt 
to identify. 

Ikk k pnrfjohly Uw Kokam ChAlokyeo KofilcMn ^ikh *» . jv_ 
Ukeo from the Palkvoe hy IHibUKa 11 k 91). Cepitoi Vetigl. 

«M Ai>. 

Proboblf AnokroU, foraerly one of the eopiuk of the Aodbro OUnn- 
(AUvkhoBo) dy nee ty. katako 

“The renrenU an Miaiorom bat meotly denrted'and nked; 
of Iboee pteemred Ikrrc ote oboat BO with 1.000 or eo prinU.“ 
liken TWng ttmalawi here lor obent ek 

Knacroot Btiddhkt tenake hove bera touiid k tkk nrii^kfaeBr. 
hood at Nifiriaaatooda. Goii. Amoiivotl. JeonDToprtik. ObatlkMla 
aad GhanUeob e« or ntor the beak* of tbe Lower Ibieka*. 

The xelewnye ot SeiieM wtre mrted enl the tnilplnm at 
AmoiAvoU wen executed doring the repiae of the Andhn Draeky 

f«00 ADJ. - 

PrWr af tka AmoMtatf SeatplartM ia ike Madrw end Brilhk 
Mtumae:— 

(I) *. IM B.C. (*> e. 100 AD. (S) e. )M AD. 

(4) e. B» AD. 

With noard to tkeee endpliuB Gnmiet obeerm;—. 

“TW on Buddhat wodi. eertakly h the ftalUeM of thek 
nrpiralion. bat of n delieaUly pagan n ooaipoeitka that wc 
fref k then a bmUi of the etenud yeath of the Nkdn 
notim.“ 


040 AD. 


Thk woe tbe cepitoi of the Pallovn Kkp. 

(t) Mohctwttovanaea I fOOO-OM) intmhHrd the eare etyfe of 
orrkilerton ia Dnridn r.p, Trichkopoly. 
ft) NaraBibkaramaa I (OWAat). to hk niip lideeix the cart 


KBhrblpora 

(Caajn- 

mira) 



INTKIUUaNti IMDU 


e< 

iMpla, dw raOof Mid Um “DwCMt cf Um GaasM*' at 
MahAlxlilMirun. 

(S; MahciKlnTaniMa II 10W-*70>. 

(4) I'kmufivwatanuiiii (87MVP>. 

ifii KwuiMiMvaniui U (lUi—utA*> 00O-7I9. Dwinf bk 
«m bwH Uw KkiUUti&lka Tompka at bkachi and 
U* SbuM Tauple iMaUbaiipnnw)). 

TW>« arc aInclufMMita of Uh Uhanoadiia Halba. 
f/M* tmH$ ab^oiMd ki* projfdtarf MMt t» Capioa owkp ta 
Ike MUltnmk •/ ciril luar and rrtamad (o tAa AferiA> 

Makaiktia 7W Mrtbtfti aapital of Kinf Pnlakona 11 (008*MC) at thin lim 
api««H to ha\« l«en Nawk. Tha CUIak/aa waia p co bably of 
ISajpot vfi^. IW pilKriiii tirobakljr aaw tfca GaatamTpatta Vihba 
a] .Saak. 

641 AJ). 

A|auU “On tlw aaattta ftoatier ia a ptat wmBaUin with lotawisf cra» 

aaal a rualiauoaa itrtlrb of piM ap locka and aeatpcd prcdpioe. Li 
tliH iLm U a mJttMfima nwiructed in a dark vaO^. Ita lof^ 
k^la mmI alirkh lliroiadi die facv of tlia rack*. . . . 

The lOwt rUora uf Ike naivi-ul in aknnil tOU fool or M in hclcHt; 
ia tke aidifc m a aluie A(un- of Kuaktlw abuit 7U fort or mi faiitb.'* 

"On the fear Mdaa of Uw WhlM on tke atone vaHa are pninled 
fiiwvol aeaa* ia Uw TaUcaU'a pfetwnteey lifa aa a Bodhioaiva.** 
t'ava Na « (Cexmiw A.I>.) akirb rantkaa aesw of Iha brat 
pMRtiiitfa wa* ftNitaJily takiic ant at Uw lime of llhwn Tmitf'a Yiwt. 

Malaa IV falterlaaJ of Ktlidka. 

\alal4I The Kjiff waa INifvvaiaila. the awt-ia-tav of lki*a. He adopted 

RmUkkai. TV pOfrim nmilioM pile* of imeiuiM merdtandiae fioai 
Cutnpa land*. 

fiiVIra "IV hinc i* of Ik* Kyalrijra mlr. lie ■ juat fO year* ofd.** 

(TV bailie of Kekaaiteid in Mt A.D. aiariced tV Ul of Ika 
Snaaaian Bapor) 

RXPEDmON TO rKNTR.«. IKDU. 

In Ihk part of Uw rnantry IV piljoioi muat kav* (can many 
etil> letBpfn of tke Gopta pcriwl Kke those at Tiim*a and D**«Bfk. 

farrfiT oat awotioMd Vt it «aa a typical Boddbut cotakfiekmeBt at 

Ibii Ifwe. 

Mt AJ). 

nFTTRN TO MAOAOItA. 

Swend volt to N’Alatidk and aeichbnwinc moaaeleria whan ba 
took part ia awmetnm itlixkiui diwiiwioai. 

MS A.D. 

Ibee the pflyriai allnded a rfl||io«« aeinubly. Ha deecribw a 
ntrum ai w oi b ly ohm MOAX people wete pecnent at the "Pidd of 
Charity “ 

Retorti to Korth'Wetl laHia. 

Mi AD. 

Hiiiea Tiaait afriieil ia China ia MS with many wiire and «S7 
Iraht lie «u livta a naanidrent lecrptkn at the rspUal by Uw 
Rwpeetr Tai'Knnx fd. MP) and tke people. Rhwn Tmna died in Mi. 

N. 6. A. SDGLRy. 
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TRAVELS OP MARCO POLO 


1 wonder if mtoy of tu here hive felt the lure and mystery of 
Central Asia. Names like Samarkand and Bokhara, Kash{(ir and 
Yadund bring up pictures of long trains of camels laden with silk 
from China and musk from Tibet basaars full of the famous deep 
red rugs known as pil pa or elephant's feet because they are patterned 
with squares like the tracks of marching elephants, and tribes whose 
names themsdves like the Golden Horde of Kipchak make one want 
to &nd out more about them. Then there arc tales of great mountain 
barriers like the Pamirs which men call the roof of the world, the 
.home of the huge wild rams described by Marco Polo while Dante 
was still alive and never rediscovered till 1847. and tho' trackless 
wastes of the desert of Gobi where the fable goes that lag^g 
travellers are led astray in the night by voices of spirits which they 
believe to be their companions. 

All these and many more strange travellers tales have ever 
roused men’s curiosity about these baIf*known regions, and among 
those who have been lured by the spirit of adventure to go and see 
these wonders for themselves was a Venetian boy of some fourteen 
years old in the year A.D. 1S06 called Marco Polo, whose fkther 
and uncle bad gone on a trading venture into Taripry some yean 
before and about whom news was long overdue. Venice was then 
at the height of her greatness when the trade mutes from the East 
into Europe converged on her city making her the commercial 
exchange for the riches of the world, and thus her the wealth 

and power that enabled her to rule the Mediterranean and, you 
will remember the lines, to bold the glorious East in fee. 

Marco must have waited on the kuay-side behind S' hlarks and 
the Doge's palace near where the great lines in modem times put 
their passengers on shore, and spent the time asking travelers from 
the ^tl whether they liad heard anything of Niccoh) and Maffeu 
his father and his uncle, and at the same time listening to the travel¬ 
lers, tales which fired his keen Venetian 'imagiontlon with an urge 
to go and see such wonders for himself. 

In due course bis father and uncle turned up, after a journey 
which is worth describing shortly as it shows what great ventures 
were undertaken by these merchant pioneers of the middle ages 
into the little known regions of the world. Niccolo and Maffeo were 
rich merchants of Venice who on a trading enterprise sailed in their 
own ship to Constantinople, and taking in a slock of jewels in that 
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dly pfo«ed«l to the Crime, where they hwi . 
their own. There they left their ehip Mid weot forwerf 
bMk to the Und of the Goldea Horde of TwtM* who dwelt m 
thoee d.y. in the region, watered by the Volg* from where tht 
Ru«itn. not long .go drove back the GermMi. “ 
on SUlingTMl. There they .toyed . ye.r end «ld their 
mcMiwhUe . war broke out between the Khim. " ^ 

Volg. regwB whtre they were trading, .nd 
to ^e South, Mid u the disturbed condition, of the county m.d 
;^rhomeV.rd journey harardou.. Mid al«> impeUed by ti« V«eti» 
lov. of trading adventure they decided to travel 
Southward to where the Khan, of Chagatai or CenlrJ Aaa ^ 
over the iMid. watered by the Oxu*. wh«h wc now call Turk^^ 
What a journey it iiui.t h.vc been over the mounUin. «d d«r^ 
peopled only by wild Tartar. tiU they J u>^ 

Bokhan where in the leisurely manner of mediaeval tovel th^ 
sUyed three ycaia till by chance a Persian embassy arrived at the 
city on iu way to the Chineac realms of the greatest nilor m the 
world of those day. the great Khan Kubla-the «.b|ect bng af^ 
wards of Coleridge’s dream poem "In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . The 
chief ambassador asnired the brothers of a welcome f»m the G^t 
Khan, and once more fired by the love of adventure they sta^ 
00 on a journey which took them a year across the heart M Aim 
till they arrived at the Court of the'Great Khan at Cambaluc the 
name for the city later known as Pekin. The Khan received Am 
sncionsly and being of an enquiring mind asked Aem of the afiiurs 
of Ae west, Ae Holy Roman Empire, and cspwially of Ae religion 
erf Christianity of which he had heard wmcAing. and of Ac head 
of it the Pope. The broAers who by now were familiM wiA Ae 
Tkrlar language gave discreet and Interesting accounU of all these 
matter., and Ae Great Khan whoae enquiring mind was worthy of 
his wide and wealthy realm decided to .end Acm back on a muMon 
from himself to the Pope asking for a hundred men of Chriftian 
learning to explain Acir docAines to Ae Tartars and for »me holy 
oil from Ae lamp which burned over Christ’s sepulchre in Jeromlem. 
He provided Aem with a golden tablet a. a panport (Ais is not 
a fairy story but authentic history) and tent them o0 on Aeir long 
journey back again. It took them three yean journeying over Alia 
to rckch Acre on the coait of Palestine where Aey learnt that Ae 
Pope bad died Ae year before and Aat no niccewor bad yH be^ 
elected in Ae stead; wo. u they could not, for Ae time being, du- 
Aarge Aeir misrion from Ae Khan Aey took .hip and returned 
to Venice, where they found young Marco awaiting them. Wc can 
imagine how eagerly he drank in Ae wonderful rtory of Aeir Iraveb 
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Aod Imw lie must have longed for a cliaoce to see these wonders for 
himself. His chance did come and it was in this wise: 

For two years the Elder Polos stayed in Venice waiting for the 
election of a Pope so that they could cany out tJie bleats of the 
Great Khan. No election however took place and as they begau 
to fear that they would be suspected of faithlmncss in their muuion, 
they decided to return to the East, and to take with them young 
Morco who was now sixteen or seventeen years old. 

Thus began what may fairly be called one of tlio givatrst 
journeys in the world, for not only did it provide for western ears 
the first account of vaat unknown lands whose wealth and civilisa' 
tion matched anything which Europe could then shew, but also by 
inciting men to seek a sea route to those lands directly led to the 
voyage of a man of Genoa, Venice's great rival city, whose name 
was Christopher Columbus, and who in bis search for the lands nf 
the Great l^an found America instead. 

Hie travellers left Venice in 1S71 and did not return till 1S05 
and what they saw and did during these twenty-four years is des¬ 
cribed in the book known as the Book of Ser hlarco Polo the 
Venetian concemmg the kingdom.^ and marveU of the Hast or moo- 
familiariy the ''TTavcls of Marco Polo*'. 

Hme will not allow a description of a Utbe of what he saw 
and did, but so far as time permits let us follow him on his way. 
It dianced that the travellers had but a short while started on 
their journey when news came that at last a dignitary of the Church 
named Tebaldo who was then at Acre in Palestine had been elected 
as Pope Gregory X, so having first provided themselves with some 
of the holy oil asked for by the Khan, they made thrir way to 
Acre and acquainted the new Pope with the purport of their mission. 
He gave them letters to the Khan but in the place of the hundred 
men of Icnming he was only able to send two Dominican friars des¬ 
cribed as "men of letters and science as wcU as profound theologuns". 
Unfortunately these estimable qnaliliea <lid not prevent the two 
friars deserting the parly and returning home, on hearing that there 
was a state of war in Armenia through which they would have to 
pass on their Eastward journey. The route taken by the Poku from 
Acre was through the South-Eastern regions of modern Turkey in 
Asia into Irak and via Bagdad through Persia to Badakshan in the 
north-eastera corner of modem Afghanistan where they halted for 
a year owing to Marco's ill health. As llicy passed by plaee after 
place on their journey Marco recorded the facts and legends about 
them, weaving a wonderful tissue of narrative in which like the 
flgivres on a tapestry we sec now the Old Man of the Mountains 
training his band of Assassins on the drug batthi«h, now the first 
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mention of the oil well* of Baku, then the three kioga of the Eaat 
MeJehior Caspar and Balthasar starting with their gold and 
frankincense and myrrh; anon the barrier in the Elburt tnountai^ 
where Alexander of Macedon is fabled to have shut off the wjW 
tribes of Gog and Magog, then the jewels of the East ttc jade 
of Kholan and rubies and lepis laxuli of Badakshan. the wdd sheep 
of the Patpin which wc call Ovis Poli in Marco's honour, the 
Goshawks and lanners for the falconry which is the time honoured 
.port of Eastern nobles-sucb a tale as had never been told 
the days of Herodotus, the father of history, a tale which can be 
read and ns-rcad while its magic speU spirits us away for an hour 
or two into the strange lends it demribes. 

Let us pick out at random one of his stories before we follow 
him on his journey. Many of us have heard of the Old Man of the 
Mountains as a legendary mediaeval figure typical of cruelty wd 
violence. We have heard too perhaps of hia band ot ass^ns. 
deriving their name from the inloxicaling drug “Imshiah". We owe 
the story to Marco who tells it in this wise. The words are not 
exactly his but I am quoting them aufficiently nearly to give y<m 
an idea of how his story runs. “Tbe Old Man had caused a ce^in 
valley between two mounUina to ba encloaed. and bad turned »l 
into a garden, the largest and most beautiful that ever was ^n. 
filled with cverj- variety of fruit. In it were erected pavilions 
TOvered with gilding and exquisite painting, and there were runneU 
too flowing freely with wine and milk snd honey and water; and 
numbers of ladies and of the most beautiful duraseJs in the woHd 
who could play on all manner of instruments. 
and dancetl in a manner that it was charming to behold. And the 
Old Man desired to make his people believe that this was actually 
Paradise. Now no man was allowed to enter the garden save hw 
whom he intended to be his Aahishin. There was a fortress at t^ 
entrance to the garden strong enough to resist afl the world ^ 
there was no other way to get m. He kept at his court a number 
of the youths of the country from 1* to «0 yean of age such as 
had a taste for soldiering, and to these he used to tell talcs abou 
Paradise. Then he would introduce them into his garden, some 
four or six. or ten at a time having fint made them drink a po^ 
of the drug Hashish which cast them into a deep sleep, and then 
eaudng them to be lifted and carried in. So when they awoke, they 
found theroaclves in the garden, and behold it was so charming to 
them that they deemed that it was Paradise m very truth. And 
the Udies and damrels dallied with them ao that they had what 
young men would have, and with their own good will they would 
never have quitted the place, But when the Old One wanted one 
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ol hu A*hUhin lo »end on tny niwion. bf would c*ute that potion 
whoKof I spoke to be given to one of the youths in the garden, and 
then hed him carried into his Palnce. So when the young man 
awoke he found himself in the castle and no longer in Paradise; 
whereat he was not over well pleased. He was then conducted to 
the Old Man's preaenw. who would ask him whence he came and 
he would reply that he came from Paradise. This of course gave 
the others who stood by and who had not been admitted, the greatest 
desire to enter therein. So when the Old Man would have any 
enemy slain, he would aay to such a youth “Go thou and slay so 
and so, and when thou returaesl my angels shall bear thee into 
Paradise. And shouldst thou die, natheless even so will I send my 
angels lo carry thee back into Paradise“. So he caused them to 
believe; and thus there was no order of hia that they would not 
affront any peril to eieeute. for the great desire they had to get 
back into that Paradise of his. And in this manner the Old One 
got his people to murder aiiy one whom he desired lo get rid of. 
Thus, loo the great dread Ihst he inspired sH Princes withtl, made, 
them become his tributaries in order that he might abide at peace 
and amity with them. 

I should al» tell you that the Old Man had cerUni others 
under him who copied hit proceedings and acted in the same manner. 
One of these was sent into the lerrilory of Damascus, and the other 
into Curdiftan. 

Now h came to pats, in the year of Chrisl'a incarnation 1M4, 
that Alan, Lord of the Tartars of the Levant, heard tell of th^ 
great crimes of the Old Man, and resolved to make an end of him. 
So he took and sent one of hit Barons with a great Army lo that 
castle, and Ihey besieged it for three year*, but they ^Id not take 
it. so strong it was. And indeed if it had had food wilWn. it never 
would have been taken. But after being besieged for three years 
they ran short of victual, and were taken. The Old Man was put 
to death with all his men and the castle with its Garden of Pandtsr 
was levelled with the ground. And since that time he has had 
DO successor. 

These are Marco's words. We may however well ask whether 
he has not had another and more fateful successor who knew how 
to entrap the minds of the German youths with vain dreams and 
make them the willing agents of his Cruel and ambitious wiD. Now. 
as Marco says, let ns gel back to our journey. 

When Maroo got belter the journey continued passing the 
Oxus rivers to the great trading cities of Kashgar. Yarkand and 
Kholsn and thence for thirty dry and thirsty days over the vast 
deeerl of Gobi where in ment times there has been the extraordinary 
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find o( fotsilbed eggs of the prehictorie lepUIet dinonurs. Some of 
yoa tn*y h*ve Men them is the New York Muieum, eggs laid in 
Cretaceous sgea, some sixty million yean ago. East of the dceert 
of Gobi they set their faces for Cambalue the old name for Pekin 
and near there met the Great Khan Kubta reaching his presence 
in May 1275 after a journey of three and a half yean. 

Marco devotes a good deal of this part of hit narrative to an 
account of the Tartars>-a matter of real interest to the Europe of 
those days for it was not much more than thirty years since the 
Mongds a Tartar race from the country to the north of China bad 
swept under the leadership of Jengts Khan from Asia into Europe 
in a series of conquests more than rivalling those of Alexander the 
Great snd had looked like dominating the greater part of the then 
known world. Under Ograi, the suecesaor of Jengia, they reached 
Hungary, but after defeating an army of Germans and Poles at 
IJegnits in Silesia, they had voluntarily returned to their homeland 
in north oast Asia and had thenceforward pursued n career of conquest 
in Asia, their power waxing and waning during the next two .md 
a half centuries during which period the Mongol Timuriane pene¬ 
trated far into India, and a later descendant of his the Mongol 
Baber founded the great Mogul dynasty of Delhi. 

Kubla the ruling Mongol Khan at the time of Marco's arrival 
was a man of that isqairitivcocas for knowledge which ts the 
hall mark of a fine intellect, and after receiving from the Polos the 
holy oil and some gifts with which the Pope had charged them, 
proceeded to emptoy Marco, to whom he took a great fancy, on 
various missions which led him into stOI more remote countries an 
account of which is pven in his Book of Travels, He visited the 
southern provinces of China. Shensi and Ssechuen, skirted the edge 
of Tibet to Yunnan and entered Northern Burma. On another 
trip be went to Cochin China and by sea to South India where bis 
sccoiint of the cities and people the Malabar coast is particularly 
interesting to readers in India. He has left us descriptions of the 
city of Cambalue later known as Pekin, of Kinsai in the South which 
later became Hangchow and of the Khan’s summer palaces at 
Shandu or Xanadu the subject of Cokridge’s dream poem. Whik 
Marco ms engared in these missions his father and unclo^true 
Venetians—travelled over Kubla’s empire and carried on trade parti- 
piilarty in jewels in which they were connoisseurs. In this way they 
went on amassing wealth and knowledge for seventeen years till as 
age crept over them they fell an urge to see Venice once more, snd 
all three of them probably felt that though while KuMa was alive 
they were secure, should the now elderly Khan die. in the words of 
Exodus a new king might arise who knew not Joseph, and they 
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might well suffer the penalties which are ever liable to attach to 
favourites when theh protector is gone. They accordingly asked 
the Khan's permisson to return to their native land, but the old 
ruler was most unwilling to accede to their request, until an 
accidental circumstance fortunate for them, paved the way for their 
departure. It happened in this way. In 1280 Argun Khan of 
Persia aisother of the great Mongo! rulers in Asiff hwt his favourite 
wife Boigana, and by her dying wish aent ambassadors to Kubla 
Khan a^ing for another bride Mongol stock. The overland 
journey from Pekin to Persia was a hasardous one, doubly ao on 
account of the outbreak of a war in Centra] Asia, and at the urgent 
request of the ambassadors who wished, for safety’s sake, to return 
by aca, Kubla reluctantly consented to the three Polos who were 
experienced sea travellers returning with the bridnl party. They 
set sail early in 1292 from China and proceeding by Sumatra. Ceylon 
and South India reached Persia in some two yesws’ time, to find 
that the prospective bridegroom Argun had meanwhile died. A 
wedding nevertheless took place as it was mtisfactorily arranged by 
the regent of Persia that the lady should marry Argun's son. Their 
mission thus performed, the Venetians proceeded on their homeward 
journey saddened on the way by the news of the death of their 
friend and protector Kubla which was said to have cast shadow 
over Asia—and passiDg throujdi Tabris, TV^isond and Conitantb 
nople arrived at last at Venice at the end of 1295 after an absence 
of nearly a quarter of a century. There is a strange legend un- 
ronflrmed by history that on their arrival at their home in Venice, 
they experienced the same fate as another great wanderer Ulysses, 
for nobody tccognuEed in these travclleni clad in Tartar gsrments 
the three Venetians who had long been given up for dead. No 
medieval High Court was however required to decide a prototype 
the Bhowal case for as the story goes, the travellers ripped open 
the aearoa and lining of their Tartar coats and disclosed a great store 
of preclouB stones, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles and dbimonds 
probably the best possible arguments they could have adduced to 
the citixena who haunted the Bialto. Hie Polos were then recog¬ 
nized and accepted, and continued to live in Venice surrotmded by 
the halo of the strangest joumev in the world. Natutall.v they 
indulged in traveners’ tales and Marco whose fertile wits made him 
a bom story-teller, used to socak of the vastness of Kiibla's 
dominions, vrith their miQinns of towns, millions of horsemen and 
millions of shins, and thereby fairly earned the nickname of Marco 
Milione. or Million Marco and m due course the courtvard of the 
house where he lived became known as the Corte MUioiie. 

This may well be legend but Marco’s place in history was not 
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quite fioiehed. About three ycmn iftcr fais return, war by aea 
broke out between Venice and Genoa her great rirai city on the 
other fide oi the Italian mainland, and Marco Polo ever keen for 
adventure joined the Venetian fleet as gentleman commander of a 
galley. The rival fleets met near Cursola, an island off the Dalmatian 
coast, and in her own home waters the pride of Venice was laid low. 
Sixty-eight Venetian ships were destroyed and seven thousand 
prisoners taken by the victorious GeiMcse; among these prisoners 
was Marco. Even in these straits however the story of his travels 
stood him in good stead, for the enterprising citmens of the seaport 
which afterwards produced Columbus, hearing somehow of Marco's 
adventures flocked in great numbers, gallants, ladies and all, to 
hear of the great Khnn, the Islands of Spice and other marvels in 
Marco’s |>rison. It was to these fore-runners of our diseusson 
meetings that we owe the written account of Marco's travels for a 
fellow prisoner from Pisa, Rusticiano by name, conceived the idea 
of embodying the tales, as Marco told them, in a narrative fbrm 
and giving them to the world as the Book of Scr Marco Pc^o. 

Thia was the culmination of his life for not long after Rustieiano 
had gathered the materials for his book. Marco was released from 
prison, and returned to live for many more yean at home in the 
city of Venice during which time we hear nothing more remarkable 
of him than that he inarrie<i and became the father of three daughten, 
that he had a Tartar servant nam«<l Peter nnd that when he died 
in ISM he left s will which is still presen-cd in the Lilirai^ of 
S’ Marks. 

He left however more than a will behind him: he left an 
imperishable memory of a journey whose tnith was stranger than 
fiction, whose example has stimulated travellers, and whose story 
has delighted readers thmui^onl the eivilked world. 

L. R. Pa«x-o«. 




ANaENT lUSTOKIC SITES OF BENGAL 


Beogtl couUins nuny ancient historic sites. Aa attempt has 
been made here to give a brief account of some of them which have 
been arranged according to the districts to which they belong. 

Ki^upimi: Vifijiupura is in the Bankun District in West 
Bengal. It is a centre of music culture. For many centuries it bad 
been the capital of the Malta rfij&s who gave the name of Malla- 
hh flmi or the land of wrestlers to the country ruled by them. The 
MallabhQmi comprised the whole of the modem district of Bankura 
and parts of the adjoining districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Manbhum and Singbhum. Adi Malia was the first king who was 
noted for his great skill in wrestling and archery. Ragbunitha who 
was the founder of the Malia dynasty of Vispupura was bom while 
Ilia parents «i*rr on their way to the Mcred temple of Jagannath at 
Puri buill by Aimiitavarman Choclngaftga (1076-1147 A.D.). Hi- 
defeated the neighbouring chiefs of Pradyumnapura (in the Joypors 
Police Station) which he made aa bia seat of government. The 
royal ensigu of the rulers of Msllabhfimi bore the device of a 
!«rpeut"s hood brcnusc Haghuuitli is said, nettirding to tradition, 
to have been shaded by two huge cobras with their hoods spread 
over his head. The cobra’s hc^ carved in stone is even now 
worshipped in that place under the name of Dapd^v^ri. The Hindu 
r&jia of Vispupura were the rulers of a great portion of western 
Bengal long before the Mahonimedan conquest by Bukhtiar Khfljt. 
Jagat Mails, a ruler of Vispupura. removed the capital from 
Pradyumnapura to Vi>pupuni. The Rhifts of Vispupum were Siva‘ 
worsbippen. The temple dedicated to Malleivora Mahideva which 
is considered to be the oldest tbrine, is still found there. The rijis 
afterwards became the ardent womhippers of Mrpniayl (an aspwl 
of fiakti) ’ whose temple still stands there. The worship of Dharma* 
whioh Ramli Papdit* introduced, became very popular at Vifnupura. 
The celebrated Bengali Malltematieian SubhaPkara Riya lived 
under the Malls kings who were great patrons of lesming. 

‘ ■ (Ik Ikird gut ol Ihe iliiida Triad, tlw otbw bainc BfaSqia Ue 

CMtor and Viie«. tlw | e«a»rv*r; Ihe rirWmrinif awl tvpradariait daiir (malar. 
rlMtrerrr aad l agatfator) ■ 

* Arttre p earr of a daily. 

' Dkamadora. God «( JoiUre. 

‘ Aather ol Ow Auoya Piaisa ami flasyapditpwUhaii. He ns aa aipontst 
ol Dhanaa ««It n Bva^. Som Iwld Ihal deoml vases wen (owpossd aeon 
sitar Ihs Mshamiocdan €onq<M*(. Ho was a coalsoiporary ol I>htrwapSla Tl who 
ndod Gauda ibe bouiaiHne al lha lltb tmtvy A.D. 
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The dty of Vi^upo" » 

Viwu WM ll»e d*'ty **»' "»>•’ **** *““* ®*f®v«i..i»vi«m 

the lOlh century AJ), who .1 greitt ^p^rUr of 
The Urge ilooe-galewey of Vi^yuimm fori hujU by Hit ^‘"8 
the RtMt ewnou «UeU Uultii«nbii or Dulioi.Ul nuiy U 
to him. Many Vii«ava manuicript* were rtxvivtil by him and m 
quest of Ihrai. SrinivAslciryn came to Visiiupuni. 1 ,...,:, 

The maKnitif^’nt tiiulJc of RAsniafii-a was built by JJir ll*mi • 
Amoni; the later iJiriiK^ airnlioD may be made of the followi^. 

Temples id ftj-unui IWi. Kfliftraml. Murali Mohan, Madfin Gopal. 
Maibn Mohan. Hiidhri fti’Aiu. lAljcu, and Jodbfthglft. ITie temple of 
lAliru WON Imilt in t'WK A.l>. by Bir Siiigh. «on of ItogbunAth. 
foumier irf the Malla dynasty .d Vifpupura. The deity of Madan 
Moluiii was W'hl to the Milni family of Bt)(clibilz&r. Calcutta. 

The DalmanlHn eaniion wbteh is 1« ft. 5 inches long, the diameter 
of the bt*je Ining IIJ ImlMw at the muzzle, wiis a very strongly maito 
i-annuii at « iv^t .d Ks. l l.kli tlamwind. It w fne from m*t 
.dthough exposnl to all «i-atbT>- nnd it h.<' not .a bho* pohanol 
surface. It was used when Visuupnr atla.lc.l by a Mahratin 
rbW named Bhiskar Pan^ita in 174* A.l>. 

The temples of Viftiiipura are mostly square buildinga with a 
ninetl itid havinq a snudl towie in the J^mc of them have 

lowirs in four conHT> of fli. nad. 'Hie lem|Je is called Paneanitia. 
i*-.. five-lowi r.d or or niin .l.iwend. The Sy&roa Riu 

Iniildi- is laie of the ohle^t teiupW of the rnAcfiAi/iw rype in Bengal. 
S<*n»e «d lh<* temjdi's nt Vispujiura eonlidii -a- nr* from the lirMnSyana 


and Mabaldtarata ou tiunr walU. 

AvumiM hHI: Anrdher .dtc <d historic imiwrtance in the dis- 
litel of Baiikum b the villjigi id Poklipjn!i or Pu?.kjiiaon oa the 
l)ftmiM|.-ir river, alsmf *5 miles east of the Siisuuia hill, w’hich was 
the val id admiiiidm'HiH of a ruler iiumcd f’linilnivaTiiian, as far 
«. can Ik* gathi Kil from an inwription on the bill. 

Kf*ditli: It is a vilbp- also lallMl Kenilwa Billa or Jnyadevu 
Ki mbili in the Bolimr Thwiui of the Sun Mib-ilividon in the Birbhum 
didri’l. It i* Mtnateil on the north tiank of the river Ajny, a few 
mih' »esl of ]kiml>a»ir und aUiit ** miles south of Siiri. It is 
famous as the birth place of the great Sanskrit poet Jayadeva who 
flourish! d in the Idth century A.D. lit- eutnpo^ the well-known 
(tllagovind;!. a Sanskrit lyric, in pmisc of RAdhi and Krishoa. The 
bmly of Ja>adeva aas buried and not burnt after his death and 
his tomb still standi at Kcndiili. In the middle of January, a fair 
IS hi-ld thro e\ity year in his honour. 


’ Ttir Kvlfija tilS of Sinfk « nxnlriit pri*>)e Sujali. 
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rdmroZtpCi (Tamluk) : It is situated in Uie district of Midna* 
pore. Timralipti or Daoulipti is called a city of Suluna according 
to the Daiakumiracarita (Chap. V). The Epics, Purllpas and 
Buddhist woriu mentioD this town. It was a gml marilime port 
xnd an emporium of commerce from the ith century B.C. to the 
ttth century AJ>. The temple of Bfirga^Bblmi mentioned in the 
irahmapur&pa which was an ancient vibftra (monastery), now exists 
in the town. The temple of Binduvisinl was situated at Tftmralipti 
which was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fi-IIien in the 5lh century 
A.D. and Hiuen Taang in the 7th century AJ). This temple has 
been mentioned by Da^df hr his DaiakumAracarita, who doiiriahcd in 
the 0th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang aw a stopa (dagoba) of Aioka 
oar this town. 1-tsicg, another Chinese pilgrim, resided here in 
the Bar&ba monastery. The present temple of Uari is aid to have 
been built tome 500 years after the destruction of the ancient temple 
of Binduvisinl by the action of the river R&pniriyapa. 

iVatKzdvIpo: The present railway atalion of NavadvTpagbAt is 
8 mil^s from the town of Krsiianagar in the district of Nadia. To 
the west of this place on the other side of the Ganges, stands the 
town of Navadvtpo, which b a acred place of the Vahpovas.' It 
M M called bcc.tuM it is a combinalioa of nine islands. It is the 
]>irtb place of Caitanya, who was borrt here in 1485. He preached 
the doctrine of univeral love (love to all beings). Buddha abo 
preached it. So did Mahivln—love, love towards the suffering 
world, love towards the happy and love towards the distressed and 
fatten. At the age of <4. Caitanyadeva, the great founder of new 
Vaispavbm in Bengal, left Navadvfpa, and lived the life of a hermit.^ 
Ballilaseiia b said to have built a palace here and the ruins of this 
palace, known as BalldJa^hipi (400 ft. long and about SO ft. high), 
are found on the eastern coast of the Ganges, half a mile to the 
north of the preaent hf&ySpura. Some portions of this Dhipi on the 
west side have been washed away by the Ganges. A court of justice 
was citablishcd there by Aiokasena, grandson of Lakfraai;iascRa and 
great-grandson of Ball&lascna. At one time it was a great centre 
of Sanskrit learning and the home of many kamed men, (*.9. 
B&sudeva S&rvabhauma (a well-known logician), Raghunttlia 
Siromani (an exponent of new It^c in Bengal), Itaghunandan 
Bhatticdrya (founder of the DlyabhAga School of Hindu Mw) 
and Krisbn&nanda AgamabAgish (a Tintrih scholar). Four learned 
men. «.p., HalAyudha. Paiupati, SuUpApi and Udayan5clry.n 


* A Met IB Bcb|bI foueM by CalUny* *** Ua (oUowcn 

M as loeankatiM of Kriabpa. Ifia ebkf doetrisa la that of bSaJkO' or /ova. 
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(phOoKiphv) flouiiAed during tht time o< Ult» m » p *eena. It b 
etiU n meted pUc« to the Hindus. 

Alnt^mra: In the district of Ksdis sUnds fitotipun on the 
Geages. It u the sbode of the celebrated V«»ava reformer 
AdveiULcdrjw, a contiaaponuy and admirer of Sri Coitanjadeva. 
It the temples of Bladanagop&la, M ada n a m ohaoa, 

v>u>-s«fi gjbnae&ttd, etc. Here the celebrated teacher Adraita 
used to practue penances. 

About 4 miles from Sintipura stands the present viUsge ol 
Phuliyi which b • mUes from Rhtbghit, and 54 miles from CalcutU. 
It b the birth pbcc of the Bengali poet Krttivisa, the author of the 
TUt. g«i; lUmlyana. The well-known Muslim follower of 
Caitanyadeva, Yavana Ilaridisa, qxnt hb days here in religious 
praetkea. To quote Xyttivlm— 

'GtAmaatoa Phuliyi jagate bikhini dakrioe paidme vahe 
Gaigi taiangiul.’ 

It was proq>crous at the lime of Kritivisa when the Ganges 
flowed on its south and west. It reminds one of the famous lines 
written on the Memorial pillar raised at the rite: 

'Hothi drijottama Adi Kavi BahgiUr bhisi Bimiyapakir 
KrtUvim bviU janam, ' 

surabhita sukavitve Pbuliyir pOnyatlrthe 
He patbik. mmbhnme prapama.' 

The sum 4nd substance b this: "Oh tnvcUer I respectfully 
bow down before thb sacred place of Phuliyi where was bom the 
composer of the Bengali BAmiyapa, who was the best of the 
brahmins and the foremost of the poets. 

PUui4jf: The Palil! Bailway station in the diatrict of Nadb 
b 08 miles from Calcutta. The famous batUc-field of Plassey b 
b about 8 mQes to the west of the Bailway Station. The name of 
thb place b derived from the Paliia trees (Butea Fyondoaa, Colour 
green) which were plenty there. The British under Lord Clive 
defeated the army ot Siraj>ud*daula, the last independent muslim 
ruler of Bengal, in the tnaDgo.grove of the historic baltle*field on 
the iSrd June 1757 AJ). Thb battle baa been ably described in 
verses in the Bengali language in the famous book of Nabin Chandra 
Sen, entitled PoMfTr Ytiddha. About 4 or 5 miles from PaliH, we 
And the tomb ot Mir Madan.* the general of Simj-ud-dauU. 


' TW pwi imaVtm ^ <iMli tin*: 

'CkdlSa diU anlS nlctinwwM, vi|wn« UsSa pir«. 

Sai fifpitil'i UOUle kaia Miroadan pa**"-' 

Ha Ml te tie batUt Md after baviag ract i 'red a wrieoi womd in hii tag. 
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AdtSa’ptagrAm : The remains of ancknt Saptagrfim are' 
found near the present railway sUtioD called Adi-Sapta^m. about 
£7 miles from Calcutta. Saptagrim was an Important city and 
a port It is so called because the aeren sons of king Priyavrata 
became sages after practising penances there. This place is fre* 
quentty mentioned in the mediaeval Bengali texts, e.g., Can^> 
TnoTiffoIa of Makundartma, A/amuimoiifola of Bipradlsa, Con<lt of 
bUdhav&ciiya. It ia also mentioned in the nrvanadufom written 
by Dhoyi, tbe court poet of Laksmapasena. It lost its importance 
as a port owing to the silting of the river-bed of the SarmsvatT. In 
the £th century A.D. Saptagrim was ruled by a powerful Bnddhist 
king named Paramabhafflraka dri Sri ROpnirfeyai? Sinba. The 
Eg^tian traveller, Ibn Batiita, came here in the ISth century AD. 
Sajitagrim, tbe metronolis of R&dha or western Bengal, was later 
conquered by Jafar Khan whose tomb is still found at TriveoT. 
Many coins of Muslim rulers, c.g., Sher Shah and Huseo Shah have 
been found here. 'During the rule of Alauddin Husen Shah of 
Gaoda, it was caQed Hnsenabad and wa# the aeat of an imperial 
mint. In the 18th century A.D., a Hindu chief named Bijivalocana 
conquered it from Sulaiman, the Sultan of Gauda. It is the birth¬ 
place of the author of the Ca^dl.* We get a glimpse of its prosperity 
from Bankimebandra’s irapdUku^i4ald and H. P. Shlstrrs Berur 
It is a sacred place of tbe Vaiyoavas being the home of 
Uddh&ra^a Datta, a follower of Caitanyadeva. Nityinanda, the 
rightband man of Cattanya, spent many years in this locality. A 
mosque and a few tombs are still found here. 

F<nniatidf{ : It is in the district of Hooghly where there an the 
temples of \ninu, KAfl (Svayambhava), Hamaetvart (an aspec! of, 
Duri#) and Visudeva. The temple of Viyna is the oldest. Hie 
temple of Haquiodvail was built in 1814. 

Trivem : It is 5 miles from the present Bandel Junction Station. 

It is a snered place of the Hindus, situated at the confluence of the 
Sarasvatl and the BhSglrathT. The site is ancient as it is found 
mentioned in Dhoyi’s Pavsnadfltam. a work of the Ifth century A.D. 
The Muslim histewians call it Tirpani or Hroxabad u Kro* Shah, 
Sultan of Bengal, lived here for sometime. During tbe Muslim 
period it was an important city and a port. The mediaeval Bengali 
poet MukundsTtma mentions it as a sacred place much frequented 
by tbe pilgrims. It was once a centre of Sanskrit learning. Here 
we find the tomb of Jafar Khan, the conqueror of Saptagrim, and 
close by there is a mosque with the maxims of Holy Qtioru written 

* It «f i wn ib«> the frealMM et DwgK (DwIaUiatie;^. 
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on it. He tomb o( Khen wu bnilt oTcr a Hindu shrine 
conUining some inieribed scenes from the BJimiyaon and the 
MahibhinU. 

MoJi&nAd : It is in the district of Hooghly and it can be reaches] 
by Magn-Tariceswar Light Railway. It was once the capital of 
Western Bengal. Mahinid contains the ruins of ancient palaces, 
old Hindu temples and old tanks. According to tndition it was 
the seat of king Candrakelu, the ruins of whose pod (most) are still 
found there. The temple of Dviravisinf, old ponds, 4^.. Jiyatkupda 
Plpshsrairiakunda and Sit Satiner Dlghi are found here. Near the 
old SaiTt temple of Jatelvaninitha we find some tomba The 
JimiI*JkAgaI Road, the VaiisthagaAgi and the liyatkuoda are 
noteworthy. 

Pdnduyd : It is situated at a distance of S8 miles from Calcutta. 
It is commonly known as Pedo. It ts in the Hooghly District and 
is quite distinct from PA^iduyi of the Malda District. In the ISth 
century AD. Samsaddin Isuf Shah, king of Gnuda. conquered this 
Hindu kingdom of P&nduyh. It contains many Hindu temples. 
An andesl Hindu temple dedicated to Sun>God was converted into 
a mosque. This place also contains damaged mosques ind a minar 
which is 127 ft. high. There aro two tanks here by the name of 
JodApukur and Pirpukur. Every year in the months of January 
and April fairs are held and many people bathe in the Pirpukur, Iho 
water of which is considered to be uered. 

Kditod (RAt*dvTpa) : It is in the district of Burdwan. and a 
sacred place of the Vsimavas because here CaitanyadevsL, at Uie 
of 24, became a hermit and shaved his hair. 

Jhdmatpttra t Four miles to the north of EAtwA there it a 
village called JhAmatpur. It was the dwelling place of Krfnndhta 
Kavirii, the celebrated author of the drl-Caitan^a CaritAmrta.* 
Kdlnd; It is in the district of Burdwan and Is considered to 
be a very sacred place to the Hindus because it was the abode of 
tbe famous Vaisi?ava saints, Sfliyadisa, GauridAsa, JagannAthactlsa 
and BbagavAndAsa. It is also famous as Ambikl-XilnL 

Mt 0 -thiddbd<l: It is situated at a distance of 122 miles fraiii 
Calcutta, on the bank of the River BhAgTrathT. Tt was known to 
the ancients ss MukshudAbAd or MukshusAbAd. It was the capitnl 
of the last independent ruler of Bengal. This city was well-bUilt 
by Nawab Munhidkuli Khan who was then the viceroy (Subedar) 

‘ 'i' ^ K J.- 

* n b • book of lb« Tolmsvw Initio. It b o nenusMol of Riniiu 

geohM 00 0 varir ee phfloicpli]' oad lltmbiro. Much has boea wrlUea h tbb 
book w Voeeovo pbBooopbjr. 
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of Bengal. At one time this eity was adorned with many mi^ificent 
tiuildings and palaces. It was an czleniive city, populous and pros- 
-pesous. The following are the noteworthy things there: 

(1) liAXmbArft.* which was built by Nawab>Naum Mansur 
Ali. 680 ft long: 

(t) Moti Jhil. which contains a beautiful garden, now in 
niins; 

(5) I&sftrduAil, wluch was the old palace of the Nawnb, a 

massive structure; 

(4) Xalm Musiid; 

(0) Tomb of Nawnb Sharfaras Khan who became the Nawab 
of MiirshidibAd for one year after the death of 
Suia Khan; 

(6) Tripolta Gate; 

(?) Jahankosha Cannon also called Jagaijayl (conqueror of 
the world)—« very big Cannon, 18 fU long, made in 
1887 A.D.; 

(8) Topkhana. which wa« built hy Murshldkuli Khan close 

to the Katra Musiid : and 

(9) Niramat-Adalat and Sadar T>ewant Adalat: no trace of 

them is now found, on the ruins of these a beautiful 
palace with a ddightful garden has been built. 

Gn the other side of the Ganres flowing through the town of 
Bcrbnmporc stands the tomb of Nawab Shiraz-ud-daula. 

Bdrlodmdts: It is dtuated in the District of MurdtidSbnd as 
distinct from RAftgim.1IT of the Chittagong Hill tracts. The site 
of R&rtgSmAtT in Murshidibid lies on the western coast of the' 
Ganges, a mile and a half to the southeast of Oiirati, a Railway 
Station. 94 miles from Bandel. The soil of this place is red and hard 
and offers a clue to the name of this place According to some the 
name is derived from TIaktamrtti or Rsktabhitli (1o-tA-wei>chi). the 
name of an old Buddhist monastery which the Chinese tras-cl'cr 
Hiurn Tsang found in Kamafiivarna in the 7th century A.Z>. Rsngil* 
mitl is thus helleved »o have been the site of Kaniasuvama. Many 
coins of the Kurtpa and Copta ages, a few mounds of bricks 'and 
clay called ThAkxtrvi^^ Ddilcd eontaming a big 8iva temple. AdkgusI 
Gditod. AdttMfA DMfti. where the pshee was situated, Sennydtf 
Gdripd and a few tanks like Komund Purkarupf. Pir PuJbur, ele. am 
found there. TAa RiktiuH fXlrtpd looked like a small hill. A Hindn 


* Tt ceatshw the which b the prmboliesl (e|weacBUUNi of the mMqw 
of Hfakla-BoMa. 
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deity nude up of stone with eight bands caHed Mehi^omard/tinV 
has been discovered here. The site now contains many marshes 

: The mins of Pihidpnr arc situated at a distance 
of 8 miles to the west of the Jamalganj Railway Station (B. & A. Ry.) 
in the District of Rajihahi. The huge mound of bricks, 80 ft. in 
height, that stands at PAhAdpur probably gave rise to the name 
of this place as it looked like a rock. Somapura was its ancient 
name. Situated at a distance of about 80 miles to the northwest 
of MahAsthAn or ancient Pundnivardhana and southeast of BAngad 
or ancient Ko^varsa, there stood an old Buddhist monastery itow 
in ruins. PAhAdpnr monastery resembles such great monasteries as 
Barabudnr^ and Pramhanam monasterica in Java and Anakorvat 
monnstciy* in Cambodia. In the Buddhist vihAm at PAhidpura 
we And a square sanctuary with many chambers each havini; a 
courtyard in front and a small portico. A high altar ts found pro* 
bably meant for religious worship. 

To the east of this sanctuary wr find a little siflpa (shrine 
containing a relic, dagoba) called Setpawrer hhitd where wu And 
a temple of Tdrd.* Htc PAhAijpum monastery was built in the Sth 
century A.D. under the PAla kings of Bengal. The lermrottn 
plaques on the walls of the monastery contain the talcs of the 
PaneoAirntni* and the HiiopadeM. The stone images of RAdh.A 
nod Krsna. some lovely figures telling the stories of the life of Krfiin. 
slaying of DhenukAsiira.* holding of Mt. Govardhana by 8r1kr$na 
are found here. The Epic and PaiirAnic srenes like the fight of 
BAlf nnd SugrTva. the death of BSlT, the abduction of StibhadrA. etc. 
are «l«o found. Tn the Sth century A.D. there waa a Jain temple 
at PAhAdpura. The famous Tibetan Buddhist scholar, Dlpai'ikarn 
SrfjfiAna.^ is said to ha\‘e spent manv years under his teacher Ratti.l« 
kam dAnli in the Somapura mahAvihira. 

Khetud: A village in the district of Rajshahi. It was visited 
by Caitanya in the inth century A.D. A temide has been built 
here to commemorate his visit 

* Durst, tb* kllrr of Ibr deitMii Mabqa. 

* 8m rtf tJlf of Ikf BmUia oa Cto of BMbftiar bjr T>r. Kram. 

* See fmAu ^feiiToetiav, (BmUkirt tmi //fiwf«) bg Percy Biwmi. 

* Penaii8c«tioii of IVaiUpiiMiiia «r pcrfccUoa of vbdoen uwi eoneort of 

Avslokiteivirm. o noAtiieatlro. 

* A rcOrrtM of nwrtj talce writlni m Sanakrit. 

* TV deno.'i Dbravka «ao Ul«d by Bnlirtnuu b(«4ber of Krielipa. rb«n be 
became *rry twtwlcat at BriaelSban in tbe Dktrict of Mottfa. UP. 

' tVeat to TibeL lf« btloaitd to Burt Bengal. Author of CoqfrtfH* and 
D^artlwa Af/itfaa'gUiW. etc. 
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Mahdtth&noiaTK : The present ruins of Mahisth&a or 
Msh&sthiLngarh lie 7 miles north of the modem town of Bogn- 
Cunningham identifies this site with the ancienl city of Puotira* 
vardhana, the name of which occurs in a Brahmanic inscriptiou ot 
the Maurya age. During the 4lh, Ath and the 0th centuriee 
when India was ruled by the Imperial Guptas, 
bhdkti was a Gupta province under a Viceroy who had the UUl of 
Vperika. The river Karatoyi which still washes the base of the 
mounds of Mahhsth&u separated it from the more eastemly kingdom 
of Prigiyotiia or Klmarfipa in Assam, l^^^)d^ava^dhan8 was visUtd 
by Uiuen Tsang in the 7lh century AJ). According to him this 
country was more than 4000 U in circuit and its capital more than 
SO U.* To the west of the capital there was a magnifident Buddhi$t 
establishment and near it stood an Asoka tope. The city los*. its 
importance from the third quarter of the 14th century A.D., for the 
later Sena kings of Bengal shifted their capital first to Deopira in 
the Rajshahi district and later to Gauda in the Maldah district. 
Towards the end of the ISth or the beginning of the I4lh 
century A.D. Puodrovardhana was ocenpied by the Mahommefbns. 
There was a village called Viisn Vihin, 4 mites to the west of 
Maldtstbin, which, according to CunDlogham. was the site of the 
well-known monastery called Po-shi-po, by the Chinese pilgrim. 

The following are the important things found at Mabisthf-n: 
a battered Jain statue, ruins of Hindu and Buddhist shrines, aiul 
later tombs and mosques. The images of ComK, Goneio and the 
carvings of Ootwndo'bhr'fd are noteworthy. 

Bdnpod : The ruins of Bingad or BAniuigara are found on 'the 
eastern bank of the river PuDarbbsv&, one and a half mile to the 
north of Gabgir&mpur which is 16 miles south of Dinajpur. The 
region round modern Gafig&rlmpur was called Damdamh during 
the muslim period and it may be identtcal with KoUkapura or 
ancient Devkot, the capital of Kotivarsa in northern Bengal. 
Bingad, according to tradition, was the rite of the fortified town 
of the demon king Bina whose wife Kilir&i^I is said to have a tank 
dug called Kitladigki at GaAgirfimpur, Besides there are other tanks 
such as TihSghi and DhalaiSghi. Of the ancient buildinp and 
monuments we have no tnce at present. A Kamboja king nf Gauda 
built a temple of diva. According to the copper plate inscription 
of king Mahipila I, discovered at Bingad. Mahipila regained his 
tost paternal kingdom. Some of the old relics of Bingad are now 
kept in the Dinajpur palace. Here we find a richly carved stout 

* li, a CiiacM n3e. non Ikaa l/Std tt aa Esglish a6a. 
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pillar nude of touch-stone, a Siva tempi* and a Buddhist raity* 
(shrine) of about the 11th century AJ). 

7arpa()pAd(: An important village In the district of Dmajpur. 
Here ValtuiU the celebrated author of the Kimiyao*. pracUsod 
penances. Nearby there it a brick built stOpa known as Sitikot. 

Gouda: U was the capital of Bengal during the Hindu and 
Muslim periods. According to some the name is derived from Gudo> 
lu., molasses as Gauda a-as formerly a trading centre of molassca The 
ruins of Gauda lie at a distance of tea miles to the south-west of 
the modem town of Malda. It was an ancient town* as iU utinu 
occurs in the Epics and the Puraoaa It was the capital of Dcvapabi, 
Mahendrapula. Adisura, Bdllutascna and the Mahomedon sillers up 
to about the end of the lOlh century A.D. It formed a part of the 
kingdom of the Imperial Guptas during the 4tb, dth and Clh 
centuries A.D. There is no trace at present of Rimilvati, the capiliil 
of ancient Gauda under the Phia rulers. Xt lay several miles to 
the north of the prcKiit site of the ruins of Gaud* nmr the river 
Kalindi. Laksmanuvalt or Laknauti- whirli was built by kintt 
Laksmatiascna was the later capital of Gauiju under bena and Mus.iiu 
rulers. King Ballilaseua built a casUe at Gaui.l* which goes by 
the name of Balldlobd^i or Balldiabkifd. The ruins of this fort nre 
found at Sh&hdullipur. One of the biggest tanks in Bengal known 
as S^sfonuBghi is attributed to him. Near the present site of Gauda 
stands the ancient village of BlmnkvlT which waa visited by 
Cailanyadeva. The abodes of Rupa and Sanitana.^ the RupasSgara 
tank, the Kadamba tree, some wells known as Rddhukun<J<*> 
8 yjimakun<ia, Lalit&kuiida, Viiakhakutida *ad the andrnt temple 
of Madanamohana arc now found there. There is another village 
called Khaliropur nev the fite of Gauda. A copper plate inscriptian 
of king Dhannapala of the Pila d^iiasly of Bengal has been dis¬ 
covered liere. The following rdics of the Muslim age are 
noteworthy: 


‘ Xo* h pda*. TV po«t Mys: 

~VrlU BUitrn&lV uraaSOi* rM^Un dhlr. 

UtU pb(ru}iil |>)u(« ptiin pbukin atbkir.'’ 

'tVVrr iV loftl of GimiIs tned ta tk «iUt bb niniiVts, iV jackal* an mw 
roanint about tVre ioodly crying.* Tbia (bo«i that Uw ptaoe wta a deaerted om 
«V n the poet wicta (Vac Ilaea. 

• \nw m non. Ettty bridt ot Iba ttmfU Vre ia Mcred both to tba flindm 
aad Moitcwit of Bragal. 

• TVy were IV <Eidpb« of Caitanya «bo wm aest by hkn to VradSbaa to 
jwcacb tV doctrine of ie\-!ag Caitb and to diacom the boly pfacas wVm irT 
Kiibsa eagaged bnadf is US or aporta. 
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1. Jan Jan Mcxih mosque buill by Sullon GiyasudJiu 
MAlimud Shab; 

it. The Dukhil durwajA or the jtalc of the ancient mudiiii 
fort of GauOot now in ruins, which has a welbbuill 
stone wall, GG ft. high and 8 ft wide. 

3. The well-knowp SonA mosque (BArduAil)—* square 

building built of stone. 

4. Ruins of UAx'di KliAs (or Uiv ancient capital). 

5. Tomb of Sultan Husain Shah built of coloured bricks. 

6 . Ferose minar (high and massive structure)—84 ft. high 

and its staircaw has 73 round steps. One cun have a 
good view of the ruins of Gaud fn>m the tup 
of this mitiar. 

7. Kadam Rasul mosque built by Sultan Kasiruddin Nasral 

Sltah in Uie 10th century A. D., contauung a big dome, 
4 minareU of black slouc and footprints of the Prophet. 
The door of the chamber inside the mosque it buih 
of wood anri there is a big wooden box iniHlv 
the chamber. 

8 . Chiki mosque. 

G. Tlie famous Loton mosque built of various coloiirid 
enamelled bricks (white, green, blue and yellow) 

There are other noteworthy objects, e^r., the temples of 
GtiudeivarT, JabarAvAsinl. diva—the maoaskAnsanA deity,' RaroSbhitA 
unci PitilacaiKn- 

Pindnjfd : The ruins of PAndu>‘k, which was tiie flrst mdepen- 
deal kingdom of Bengal in l-fac Muslim age lie to the east of the river 
MdhAnnndA in the districl of MAldA. A dear trace of Hindu relies 
is found at PAnduyA in a dilapidated culvert with images of Jlindii 
deities beneath it. Many remains of the Muslim age are found at 
this site, e.g. SelAmi-Dargi, AsAosAhT BargA, Bairic-HAsiri-DarglA. 
EklAkhl* and SonA mosques, and the AdinA mosque which is the most 
famous. The AdinA mosque is bigger than the Hugfali IniAmtArA. 
fiOO ft. long, 300 fu wide, and GO fU high- There is an altar inside. 
It is one of the finest specimens of Muslim architecture of Bengal. 
This mosque is situated at a distance of 3 miles from PAnduyA station 
and G idles from old MAldA. 

Fthnuruipunt: It lies in the Munsbiganj sub-division of Dares. 
A portion of H is included in the Faridpur Diirtrict. The n«nc 

' Hm tItHr fulfib bwnM dwirca- 

* It ii a v«ry big lensb aith • bif dem* os Uir top. Man)' Ht»du and 
BttddUtt inagea aft fouail on U>e main MCnarr dmr. on Uie oniih liilr. h"ill ot 
black narUa. 
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Viknixupuni u fcnonlly ftpi^icd to the titct of country bouiuktl 
by the ElbaleiTuI on iIm north, the Idtlpur porj^azA on the south, 
the Meghn& on the eskt, sod the Psdmh on the west. The name 
of this pUee is derived Iram n king named Vikrsma who ruled it for 
sometone. Rhmapihi. the ancieot capital of Viloamapum, lay 8 
miles vest of Munahiganj. The name drf Vikiamapura ocenra in the 
Sil&biti Ck^per Plate Jnwription of Ballftlasena. A copper plate 
inscription of the Buddhist king dri Caodradeva of the Candra 
dyitaaty has been ditcoveied here. R&maplUa. the birth-plao>' of 
^Habbadra, the principal of the fbmoua Buddhiat University of 
NhlandC, was the eaxton headquarters of the Hindu IdnRS of 
Bengal for sometime The ruins of a palace called BaUdlabdii. 
many ancient ponds called RAtnapila^ghi. Boildladt^fM. etc„ and 
many Hindu and Buddhist deities of the Pftla period have been 
found at Vikminapura. To the north of B&tnap&la tn a village a 
moaque of Adam Sahid is found. The village of VairmyoginT lying 
on the southwest comer of RhmapgJa wa.s the birth place of Ibe 
Buddhiat savant, Dfpiiikara SrtjfiftnA, who was bom in the loth 
century AJ). 

i/oMomdti and hUmdi nmpM \ MainAmdti ia about 6 mUes 
west of the present town of Corailla. The TjQmAi and MatoimAti 
rocks are situated in the district of Tippers in East Bengal. The 
name Main&inAti ra probably associated with MayanAmati, the queen 
of Manik Csndm, a king of the Candras, who raled Bengal in the 
10 and 11th centuries A.D. This queen and her son Gopicandra 
figure largely in Bengali folk-songs. Queen Mayanimatl seems tc 
have been a discipJe of Ooraknitfaa, a great daiva pops (hermi*!. 
while her ton was a diaeiple of a low caste nddh/a (perfected one). 
A copper plate inscription of the 18th century A.D. found at 
MaiafenAti reezmis the gift of a piece of land by the king 
RaoawailikamaUA HarikAladeva to a Buddhist monastery at PaUt- 
kera. An officer of. the royal groom is menbooed aa embracing 
Sa/utjOjfdna Bvddhim' at Pal^kera. A village of the Tippers 
dbtrkl whidt extends up to..the MainAmiti bills even now retains 
Ibe name PStikhrA or I^itkArA. The existence of the kingdom of 
Pa^tikeru may be traced aa far back as the .8th oenhvy A.D. It 

' TIm Utter wii tU laUM pA«M ol Beddbba ia 

iMtuu liuUs. it MQie M • protMt afUMt uauMCCMary ritual*. itrwiTii 
M*l. tU tmOu, mmtlrmt, fumirmt. waw j a / ar asd etUr. parmpltettuJU «( th* tve 
cariMt lonna o( MalAjAna, namaljr. tU ga d UiatSaa aaga (Uw dakakal) and tU 
irfoaara (Uia tdranaRlK It tdeueated SdiaiuMhi at tU e«Ute*e aad tU 
mmt vv ol awaltaning in ns tU BtdJtieUU iriiirh m th* meant of attaioha fiadJW 
er mUfhtaaaMot. 





t ANCIENT BI8TDIUC Hnw Of BEKOAL St 

WM iituAled in BDcifnt Saina(*tE- Corns iimiUr to those of the 
Condn d 3 rnAsty end lerrtcotu plaques, with fibres of Arakantee 
and Bunxiesc men and women, have been found at Mainlmftti. In 
tfacM coins the name of Patikera occurs. Tt appears that there was 
ah intimate relation between Burma and the kia({dom of Patlikers. 
RanavaAksmudla HarikAladeva was a chieftain this place while 
iJie Devas were then the'independent rulers. The Pattikeraka vihlra 
of the Pkla period was an important monastery. A mound at Maini* 
m&ti known as the ruins of Anetnie paJae* seems to bo a 

monaster)*. Some rulers of the Candra dynasty, * 4 .. firf Candim, 
Cabinda Candra, Suvanrta Candra, POr^ Candra etc., mentioned 
in the inscriptions, ruled eastern and Muthem Benfsl between 
AJD. 900 and 1050 with RohiUlgin as their cajutal. RohitSgui ptob* 
ably included the present Lilmii hills, 5 miles to the west of Cemilla. 

The naked stone imagr of a Jama Tirthabkara (head of a sect) 
found at Mainkm&ti, shows the influence of JWinism in this re^n. 
The discovery of such deities as Oonsia, Hom-Oomi, Vdrud^ve, 
shows the influence of Hinduism there. Of some mounds situatH at 
Mainimiti. Anantlordjd’t paJact, Shojordjd't palace, CondmuirJ, 
ROpotxSmnunf, palace arc noteworthy. In one of these 

mounds we And temples of &‘i« and Cendf. A square monastery 
like that at Plhkrpurs existed there, The central temple contams 
on its walls projecting mouldings, lotus petals, etc. Many carved 
terracotta plaques whidi contain the flgurea of TaUkhot,^ 
Kmpwu^.* OofidWtus.* Vidyidkanu,* Kinnante, Buddha, 
Padmapinl, warriors, animals, lotus flowers, etc., htvc been dis¬ 
covered. He potteries found there are mostly in ruins. Some sipsII 
hrvDxe images of the Buddha have also been found. 

Candrondth : In the viciidty of SftAJrapd* there are the 
famous temples of Candranitha and SambhunAtha in the distnrt 
of Chittagong, which are much frequented by pilgrims ftom all p.irls 
of Bengal. The peak of Chandranitha is regard^ a« a place 
beloved of Siva. The shrme on the top of the hill contins a bbpoin 
or syrnboUcal rrpresentation <d diva and the ascent to it is said to 


* Tb^ we Mswastwral ht«^ iMUw ef varrbe nak. IW an b ca ndtat 

aiad an mniurTart whh Ttfrtaikia. hsnaa fatilMy aad vealUi. Tber •** 

h »e-*s» ii to and tliey pow t ai snfie jwevr- The <aJl KaUia* anr 
ha docribed aa M aariy fena at daroUnd ITIiiitaiaa. pwUia |ea« back le a 
pwiod ia Udny eoptaaporafy yhk ikt Vadaa. The iadlndoal rakUa# an let 
tka moat part loeal and tutatar? ddtlca. 

* Wild mm el Ota aaoda niaa w Kiasana «r kuivwl]' a,*wpka. 

* a time of dad soda, b i ane ly firiaas. 

* dwai fodi ^o an wapaaaa. • 
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ndMm tbc pilgrim from the nuMries of future births- Tbo largest 
gathering Ukes place at the SivthcatvrdcS fecUval. 

StmdarboA: The forest regio& of Sun4erbaa was formerly id- 
chided ID' the Idogdom <J Samata^ or Bagdf (Vyi^irmtatl). The 
piigyijQ Hiuca 'IWng saw many Hindu, Buddhist and Jaio 
tamples at Samatat* in the 7th century AD., but no trace' of them 
has yet been i'onnd. Some decorated brides, fragmeuts of atone 
■eulptorea, coins of Skandagupta and Huvishka, an image of SOrya 
and a tfavoffraha sloh (a slab containing 9 plaoeta). etc., hawe been 
discovered there. 

B. C. Law. 
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- TOKEE MOGHUL LADIES 

A* L«ui«Boe Binyoa hM Mid,the story of the Moghuls in Indie 
is much more then e tale of ruTMioD end conc^uest. "It begins BS e 
superb edvcnlore, it goes on to the lohmg of complot problem of 
government, of the reconcflietion of reces end religions; it culmiMtos 
in the greduel consolidation of eo empire. At the s^e time it is the 
story <rf a succession of vivid and brilliant personalities: Babul*, the 
adventurous soldier, who swam every river he had to cross, lorn of 
poetry and a poet himself, with his passions for flower* and gardens; 
AMwr. one of the greatest of ell nilers, a man of eitraordinary phy«- 
cal strength and courage, a mijdily hunter, with sudden fits of 
tenderness to all creatures, illiterate, yet a lover of lit«latuio» deeply 
iifterested m religion and finding good in various faiths, far-righted 
in reaolve to identify himself with the country be had conquered sod 
Aariiig his government with the Indians; Nur Jahan. the ^rg. 
ambitious wife of Jahangir, who in all but name ruled the empire for 
her pleasure-loving husband. Shah Jahan. the magnificent, who 
built the Taj Mahal as a tomb for bis beloved. Dara Shakob. deeply 
vented in religion and phsloeopby. but charming' and frank in manna, 
and Aumngseh. his bioai4r. the iop«b dimfamilator, the gresA caplam 
and austere fanatic, by whom he met his death." 

To such an epodi' in biitoiy beloBg three great ladies whose pw- 
■o'nditles helped to shape the destinies of their age. It waa an age in 
which royalty was paramount. A splendour that has become legen¬ 
dary revested the throne. To the pomp and panoply which for- 
rounded it. to the grace, the dignity, and the colour of the life which 
revolved Uke a constelUtion around K. to the wit and esiltura, to the 
Uvishness in display which distinguiahed the court af .Agra and 
Shahjahanabsd: modern history provides no parallel unless H be irf 
the court of VersaiUe# at the very senith of Its gtery in the re^ of 
Louis XTV. There are indeed several pwnts of similarity between the 
court of the Great Moghul and that of the Grand Monarqvfc. These 
ate noticeable not only in the phyrieal emblems of magnificance which 
foniUhed the setting, but also in the mental and ^irttual (torenls 
which in^ired the life of both palace and camp. Palaces, gardens of 
aorpasring lovelinem. jewels and costumes worth the mnsoms of 
iwrnces. retinues of courtiers, gorgeous equipages, and powerful armie* 
ever on the move; of these were compound ed slm ort in eqiml roeawre. 
the pageants of Shah Jahan and of Louis XJV. As with the Trench 
monarch so with the Moghul emperor, the great noUesro lived and 
had thdr being around the kmg. and glittering, were the fig*es whir* 
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•tood about tbe tbrone The same ceremony, ooui^qr, hospitality 
and flattery, the same tenacity and punctflliousnesa in the i^ular 
perfomuince of rdtpouj rites, the same outfMurings of ekg^t if 
shallow Terse, the same eitravairanc and ingenuity in the celebration 
of fetes and festivals, the same personal jealousies, hostihUea and 
alliances, the same intrigue, and indeed almost the same rittaai of 
daily life (fiaracterised the court in India and the court m FVanee. 
Among the favoured of fortune who inhabited the royal suites, the 
great who were recehred in audience in the ^*oan-i~Uuu. and the 
larger concour se of the lesser nobility who assembled daily in the 
dfinsm-Mm, among those who waited on the king in his place, or 
accompanied him to camp, indeed among nil who sunned themsdTes 
In the royal favour, there were many who were mean and scheming, 
slave* to personal ambition, who lived fw setf-aggrandisemeot alone. 
But a few there also were, cast in a flner nwuld, whose lofty anthi- 
tions were rendered loftier by the will tt> «erve. They moved through 
life .surrounded by elegance and honour, but they gave ridily of 
fhemseives to both ralrr and subject. In loyalty. generosHiy, charity 
and courage. Of these elect were three great ladies—^Nur Jahan. 
consort of the Bmoeror Jahangir, who came to be in every sense 
Bmpress of India, Muratax Mahal, the quees) of Shah Jahan whose 
love for her tn^ired the Taj where she was laid to rest, and Jahanam 
Begum. Shah Jahan's brilliant, beautiful and dearl.v beloved daughter, 
the Lady Bountiful of her day. 

It is not easy to r.mvey to the resder. whosi* cultural conts^v 
with Muslim India, are few and dender, sn adequate picture of the 
reality and quality of ihe lives of cultured Moghul women. 'Pie 
hutitution of purdah literally drops a veil which clouds the virion and 
distorts the subject. The very ideu of ptrrdah engenders in the 
rmagmation of the European who lives in the India of today, and 
erpecsally he who sojourns m Bengal, the image oA a fmil female>- 
wnnetimes it Is a fat female, swaddled in a voluminous mri and 
hMded wHh ungainly omamenta—sriioae earthly existence is bounded 
by the kitchen on one side, and the nursery on the other. This 
pgthetic figure, whose energies sre entrrdy snd continnoasly absorbed 
in the preparing of food and the care of offspring, haunts the cerri>ra1 
proce a sf* of the enquirer and refuses to be banished. It therefore 
requires an effort beyond the ordinary to envisage as aught but 
legend, the truth which slam at us from the pages of history and 
of contemporary chronicle. Yet what is it that they tell, the 
historians and diarists, of the women of the Moghul Empire ? 
Into their delicate bands power ao frequently found its way. 
either volunUrtly surrendered by lord, or cunningly sought and 
dexterously seised by lady. The grip of those hands was firm, and the 
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power was wielded wiUi 4 (weep that was suie, and a atreo^ that 
ooold both make and (batter. Whence came this capadty for power? 
jpltyiical fraocs and feminine chann would not by tfaenuetrea account 
for it. It had itt rooU in character and training. The lifc of the 
harem wai ai rich, as varied and as orcaliTe at that puraned by the 
male element in outer rooms, courtyards and council chamben. Its 
influence on the formation of character and the developraeDt ol 
personality was never so manifest as in the acoompUsoments and 
achievements of the royal ladies of the Mo^ul regime. 

The women of the House of Timur were learned in the lore of 
state-craft, and pastVmistreasea in the arts of diplomatic intrigue and 
wire-pulling, great nobles and courtiers often being no more than 
theh pawns in a fkscinating game of political manipuladon. They 
accompanied their husbands on their campaigns, and from the barks 
of war elephants watched the tide of battle as it rose and fell They 
even hunted and teamed how to shoot. Thuy loved gardrym, snd 
designed snd Isid onl man}' of the most beautiful in northern India. 
Tb^ understood and patronised arcbeUctwe, {minting and music. 
They were learned in Aiahic and Persian, widely read in oriealal 
literature, and many of them were gifted writers. They pcrmltleit 
themselves to be painted, and the exquisite Moghul miniatures, whtrb 
were till lately housed in the South Kensington Museum of Art, 
indude likenesses of their unvsdied and torely fcocs. On state occa- 
sons they sorastimes di^Uyed themselves to the popukce ftnm the 
windows of the palaces. At windows also they received leporU from, 
sad issued orders to. tneir officers and stewards. They Uaveltcd 
widely attended -by Urge retinues. Bernier gives s grai^ic and 
arnnsing description of one of these expeditions, snd here K is in hit 
own words : 

** 1 cannot avoid dwelling on this pompous procesrioo of the 
SHagiio. It strongly arrested my sttention during the Ute ourch. 
snd I fed delight in recalling it to my memory. Stretch imagination 
U> its utmost limits, and you can conceive no exhibitioB more grand 
and imposing p*en when R<ntch*nam mounted on a stupeo- 

ous Pegu elephant, and seated in a Mifcdsmhsr (me^KUmbhar). 
biasing with gold and arure, is followed by five or nx other dephaats 
with Afifcdsmbsrs ncarK- as reaplesident at her own, sad filled with 
Udies attached to h<y household. Ck>ee to the princcat are the chief 
eunuchs, richly adorned and findy mounted, each with a wand of 
office in bis band; and surrounding her eiepbaDt, a troop of fdnsle 
servants, Tortan and Keohmerys fantastically attired and riding 
handsome pad-horses. Besides these attendants are several eunuchs 
Ml horseback, aceompanted by a multitude of Pagy* or ladceye 00 foot 
with large canes, who advance a great way before the pracess, both 
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to 'th6 right and to the l«ft» for the puzpoae of deoring the load end 
driving before then every ntnidcr. Imnedintely behind Rouch^nan 
retinue eppcnrs » principal lady of the court, mounted and 
aUended much in the aamo manner as the princeas. Thia lady u 
iiollowed by a third, abe by a fourth, and ao on, untD fifteeen oc 
sixteen females of quality pass with a grandeur of appearance, 
equipage and retinue more or kas peoportionate to their rank, pay and 
office. There is something very impreasive of state and royalty in the 
march of these sixty or more elopbants; in their solemn, ss it were, 
measured steps; in the i^lcndonr of the Hikd»inb»n and the brilVuint 
and innumerable followers in attendanoe: and if I had not r^arded 
this displsy of magnificeDce with a sort of philosophical indifference, 
I should have been apt to be carried away by such fiighta of itoagiiia' 
tion as injure most of the Indian poets, when they represent the 
el^ihanta as conveying so many goddeases concealed from the vuigsr 
gase. 

“Tntely, it ia with difficulty that these ladies can be approached, 
and they are almost inscoeasible to the sight of man. Woe to any 
unlocky cavalier, however exalted ia rank, who, meeting the pioccs- 
non, ia found too near. Nothing can exceed the insolence of the tribes 
of eunuchs and footmen whidi he has to encounter, and they eageriy 
avail thenurives of any such opportunity to beat a man in the most 
unmerciful manner. I shall not easily fbrget being once surprised in 
n situation, and bow narrowly I csaqied the cruel tieatm^t 

that many cavaliers have experienced: but detennined not to suffer 
myself to be beaten and perhaps maimed without a struggle, I drew 
my sword, and having fortunately a strong and QNrited horse, I was 
enabled to open a passage, sword in hand, through a host of assailants 
and to dash across the rapid stream which was before me. It is 
indeed a proverbial observation in these armies thst three things are 
to be-carefully avoided: the first, getting among the choice snd led 
horses, where kicking abounds; the second, intruding on the bunting 
^und; snd the third a too near approach to the ladies of the fferaplto 


It is difficult to leave Bernier's fascinating chronicle without 
quoting one more pssMge which treats of the life of the ladies 
^ the royal palace. It describes a sort of fuD'fair that used to be held 
psrwdkaUy for the di%^ertion of the inoutes of the harem: 

*‘A whimsical kind of fair is sometimes held during these fcstn^ 
ties in the M^heU. or royal seraglio: it is conducted by the hand¬ 
somest and most engaging of the wives of the Omnht and principal 
MaiMbdan. The articles exhibited are beautiful brpeades, rkh 
emiifroideries of the newest fashion, turbans elegantly worked on 
cloth ot gold, fine mnslina worn by women of quality, and other 
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4rticlct of high imco. HiMe bewitching femAieo wg tbe part of 
Umden, while the purcttMCn are the King, the Btyym* or (vinceeMt. 
end other diatinguiahed ladiet of the aerai^o. If any Onuah's wite 
happens to have a handsome daiighter, ahe nevce to accompany 
her mother, that she nay be seen by the king anit become knon u lo 
the Btgumt. The charm of thia fair ia the moat kidicroua QiAfiji^r in 
which the king m ak e e his bargaiaa, frequently diqmting to the value 
of a p>enny. He pretends that the good lady cannot possibly be ia f 

eameal, that the article ia much too dear, that iS is not equal to 
that be can find elaewbere. and that posrtivdy he will give no more 
than such a price. The woman, on the other hand, eedeavoura to sell 
to the beat advantage, and when the king p tiaem es in offering what 
ahe considers too little money, high words frequently sisue, and she 
fearleaaly tells him that he it a wortUem trsdor, a penoo ignosang of 
the value of merchandiae ; that her articles sre too good for him, snd 
that he had better go where he can suit himadf better, and sunibr 
iocuiar eipressiona. The Bepweu betray, if posable, s stiU grealrr 
anaie^ to Im served cheaply; high words are heard op every side, and 
the loud snd scurrilous quarrels of the sellers and buyers cnatr a 
complete frree. But sooner or later they agi«e upon the price, the 
prineesaes, as well as the king, buy right and left, psy in rady 
money, and often slip out of their hands, as if by aeddent, a few gold 
instead of sUver fOt»pw«, intended as a compliment to the fair mewhun* 
or her pretty daughUr. The present b received in the »mj> nwcqut- 
eions manner, snd the whole ends smid witty imta and good bamonr ” 

Ifo figure in Indian hbtoiy b iamted with that auia of lomaoer 
whiefa sonounda Nur Jahan, the Queen of the Emperor Jahai^. No 
chapter in the life <rf Jahangir has aroused so much interest as that 
whidt relates to hb union with Nur Jahan. Fbr fifteen ymrs dr 
occupied a dommatisg podUon in the empire, and today «>■»»«<« forth 
as the moat intriguing personality of her age. 

Her early life b enveloped in e haie of myth and fable in wb.?h 
both European and Indian ehronidcra have to some ortent beheved. 

But the bbtorical fheta sre as follows; 

Nor Jahan, vdioa: cariy name was Hilir>un>Nbs (Sun of 
Womanhood), was the daughter of a Persian nobleman, one Mrew 
GSuyasuddin Beg, odwrwbe known as Ghyaa B««. who set out from 
P^Tsb to seek bb fortune. He tiaveOcd to Indb accompanied by hb 
wife, two sons, and a daughter, in the caravan of a merchant called 
Malik Maiud. ^ bi 4 >pened to be a penonal friend of the Emperor 
Akbar. Miafortune followed Ghyu B^. ft» be tost very nesriy all be 
pemseased during the courae of the perilous journey. At Kandahar hb 
wife gave birth to a daughter who was destmed to be the Empraa 
Nur Jahan. Malik Masud. the leader of the caravan, brndmed a 
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grcAt lildng for Ghyu Beg, and took him, aftor their airival in India, 
to Fatehpur Sikri, and there preaented him to the Emperor. The 
reaolt of this iotroduction was that Gbyaa waa admitted into the 
anperia] aerviee. Me rapidly rose by ability and diligeoco to high 
rank and great influeoco. He waa a man of learning and culture, a 
dutrming leiter>-writer, and brilliant converaationaliat. Uia daughter. 
Mibr-ua-Naa, received the very beat of educations, and grew up 
into a very accompUahed and beautiful woman. 

MibruD'Nua's mother became one of the great ladies of the 
Court, and ihe and her daughter were frequent viaitora in the Imperial 
harem. Tbii fact haa given rise to a widely accepted and pictureaque 
atory concerning the first meeting between Jabainfir aod Nur Jaban. 

One of Utc ceremooica which took place at Akbair’a Court waa 
a featival which occurred onoe a month, known aa the "Eluiahroc’ or 
“Day of Joy". On thia occaaaioo all the merchacta of the diffetent 
baaaars in the ci^Htal, were invited to aet up (heir atalla in one of the 
courtyards of the palace, and the Empeoor who waa in the habit of 
moving freely amongst Ihe throng, would make purckaaes and 
encoocage the merchanta to tell him their views on trade and taxation. 
Invitnboaa to attend the “Khuabroa” were aent by the Emperor's 
ladies to the wives and families of all the nobks, and of ODorae Arixan 
Bibi and her daughter were always asked. It was on one of these 
occaasiona that Mibr-un-Niaa went for a walk in the Imperial gardens, 
aod then unexpectedly encountered Pnnee Salim aa he waa then 
called, for the first time. She tried to retreat, but Prince Salim who 
waa canying on hia wrist a cou]^ of tame pigeons of which he was 
very fond, and who at first to<A bee to be a slave girl from the palace, 
commanded her to bold them for him. She tried to obey but ono of 
the birds flew away. “How did that happen, stupid?” mTd the Prince. 
“'Diua bCy Lord”, said the girl, releasing the other pigeon which 
promptly followed its cr^mpanion into the trees. At thi« juncture her 
vcO fell from her face, and ahe fled in confusion. Brief thou|)b the 
glimpse he had of her was, the Prince waa overwhelmed by her bwt}'. 
He sought the Emperor, and begged him to aak her fiUher, Ghyaa 
Beg, in bb name for the hand of Mihr>an'Niaa in marriage. But the 
girl was then already affianced to a young Persian soldier, named 
AJi Kuli Beg lalulji. and the Emperor refused the reqaeal, because 
he was averse to the breaking of a troth already plighted. The Prince 
waa so greatly depressed that the Emperor caused the marriage of 
Miibr>un-Nisa with AJi KuH Beg Go be hastened, in the hope that it 
would be easier for the Prince to accept the inevitable. Tfm story 
may be hue. But though not improbable, it b not one vduch haa 
found favour with cautious historians. 

Mihr-un-Niaa waa Is fact later married to AN Kuli latulji. He 
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WM » youxig Punuui loltUer o( fortune who wm pocMaacd ol udumua] 
oonnge and physical slxtnifth. and had already greatly distinguished 
JAmaclf undjer one of the Emperor's generals in a war in Sindh. 
After his marriage to Mihr-uO'-Niaa, Ati KuU was appmnted to the 
staff of Prince Satim, whom he accompanicid on a campaign in Mewar. 
It was t3)eare that Ali Kuli. U> the great delight of the Prince, killed a 
tiger in single combat, an exploit which oamed him the nick-namc of 
Sher-Afkun (tiger thrower). 

When Prinoe Salim succeeded to the throne as the Empesor 
Jahangir, he appointed Sher Afkun to an exalted office in Bengal, 
and conferred upon him a ysprr in Burdwan. Ben^d was at that 
time an asylum for disaffected Afghans who had settled in India, 
and the province was a hot bed of sedition, coospincy and arvoit. 
Sher Afkun having fallen under suspicion of being involved in a 
treasonable intrigue, the Governor of the Province, ()ulbuddb Khan, 
was ordered by the Emperor to send him to Court, and in case of 
resiataoce to punish him. Qutbuddio accordingly proceeded to 
Burdwan add siuninoned Sher Afkun to an interview. Sher Afkao 
oame, accotnpsoiied only by two grooms. At he entered the camp 
he was surrounded by Qutbuddin's men. Suspecting treachery, he 
drew his swosd, and before the Governor had time to explam 
matters, or to nuke hit men stand back, Sher Alkun stniek him a 
mortal blow. Sher Aflctin was thereupon surrounded and cut to 
pieces. He died fighting fiercely. 

This (s the truth al^ut the killing of Nur Jahan's first busbeiid. 
The story that he was assassinated to enable the Emperor to possess 
himadf of the lady is pure fiction. 

Sher Afkiin's widow and daughter were sent to Cpirrt, where 
Mihr-im-Nisa's father who now had the title of Ittinad>ud>ddalah. 
held high office. Mihr-un-Niaa was soon after appoinled a lady^in' 
waiting to the dowager Empress, Sultan Sahma Begum. In 
March 1011 Jahangir met her at an annual spring cemnony which 
was held in the palace—a sort of vernal fancy bsxar. R was Ui«d 
actuaUy that he fell in love with her, and he married her two tnonUia 
later, four years itfler the death of her first hudmiid. Jahaiigir was 
then in his forty-third year, Nw Jahan was thirty-four. 

All historians are agreed that Jahangir's lore for Nur Jahan 
endured throughout his iifr. and that be entertained a vast admira¬ 
tion for her abilities, ond reposed an implicit oonfideoco in her 
judgment. 'Jahangir had other wives, but Mihr-un-Nisa became 
unquestionably the Empress, She received the appellatiotf, Jlrst of 
Nor MahsI, (Light of the Palace). and later that by which the world 
has come to know her -Nur Jahan, (Light of the World). 

She was a really beautifid woman, and them exist sdtM 
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exqakiU m ink Ui m of bar executed hj the most famous ot ooatem- 
poraiy pohfters. 8be was sUoog, vigorous and fond of sport. She 
would ride, bunt and shoot, and as far as dedorum, and her own 
exalted station pormitted, she discarded the veiL On state occaskmi 
she speared in public, and she always insisted os seeing with her 
own eyes the things and the people whoae conditions and whose 
afhira she was called upon to regulate rule. 

When he married Nur Jahan. Jahangir had already acquired 
a love of ease. Gradually the reins of goveniment passed from his 
hands into those of his queen. As she grew in experience she grew 
in power, and was from the beginning of hw sscendancy ably lusistcd 
by her near relati<»s who all attained to positions of rank, and who 
formed a dose cx>terie at Court, the influence of which was for many 
years both unbounded and unshakable. Truly it could be said ol her 
that she held in her hands all the threads of policy and rntrigne. and 
wove them into the web of history. 

Her mother. Azmat Begum, is remembered chiefly for an achieve¬ 
ment which brought great dch'ght to palace society, the discovery 
of a process fw the manufacture of attar of roses. But die actually 
played a more important part in history. She exercised a steadying 
influence on hw imperious daughter, and contemporary writes bear 
witness to he intelligence, wisdom and sagacity. 

It was on her fathw however. thM "Nur Jahan chiefly relied. 
He was a man who would have risen to eminence under any dr- 
ctim^ces. but after he became the Emperor’s ftither-m Uw. his 
positioD, as one of the premie nobles of the Empire, beoune un¬ 
assailable. His experience, tact and native ability, coupled as it was 
with that pobih which Persian culture alone can impart, made him 
a power in the realm, and he was in truth the strongest pillar in the 
hfur Jahan autocracy. 

It was Nur Jahan who designed the beautiful tomb of Ithnad- 
ud-Dautah at Agra. "It bears in it,” to quote a critic, “the imprint 
of tlm refined feminisir of this remarkable queen. There are few 
buildings like it in the entire range of Mogul areWtecture. the deli¬ 
cacy of treatment anrt-charte quality of its decoratkm placing it in 
a dass by itsetf.” 

Nur Jahan. ably iiMisted by her coterie, ultimately succeeded 
in obtaining complete dominion over the Empire. The ootnage was 
struck in her name, and the Imperial finruuu or orders were ncca- 
sionslly issued in hw name. She often sat in the Jhankha window 
where, she received important meawngers. and personally dictated 
orders to the officers of stale. AU patronage was in her ^nds. and 
favour came to be the aole paasport to hosonr and to rank. H 
is however a mi s tak e to suppose that the Emperor was reduced to 
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• phjuitom. All bis icstituUons of Govenmeat were n)*iAUm«d. 
sod sU his principles of forei^ and domestic policy wei« caijied 
oat. It is recorded that there were occasioDs when he mUrposed 
with eigour against the schemes of Nur Jaban’s junta, aad that 
more than once they were reprimanded by him in the Council 
Chamber. Space does not permit of my giving sn account of the 
many inddenta in the rdgn of Jahaagtr over wkkh Nur Jahan 
exercised a decisive mfliieocc. 

When she realised that the Emperor’s end was approaching, 

schemed to continue her power m the rdgn of his successor. 
The beifsi^tarent was SKah Jahan, but he was capable, ambitious 
and hostile to her. Shc^accordingly contrived to marry her daughter 
by Sher Afkun to Prince Shahryar who was Jahangir's youngest 
surviving son. aitd from all accounts a complete nincompoop. She 
planned to place him on the throne alter the Emperor’s death, but 
the personality of Shah Jahan conspired wHh the ineffectiveness and 
unpopolarity of Sbahryar to bring her eontrivings to nought. The 
story of Nur Jahan’s rise to power it not a tale of unintorupted 
triumphs. Her meteoric career was not without its disappointmenU 
and frustrations, but tu the end, until the reins of government were 
taken irrevocably out of her bands, her indomitable will battled for 
mastery. One incident towards the close of the reign of Jshangtr 
must be mentioned. The country was at that tiutt divided by 
civil war. and Jahangir had fallra temporarily into the hands of his 
eneniiea. Nur Jahan made an attempt which was unsuccessful lo 
recover {he person of the Emperor. She placed herself at the head 
of her forces mounted upon an clcpbsnt, and succeeded in crossing 
a river. A chronicler who was an eye-witness has given the foUowing 
deecription: 

‘The bones were obliged to swim. Some of them had reached 
the ahore and some were still in the water when the enemy came 
down upon them, their elephants leading. Asaf Khan and Khwaja 
Abul Hasan were yet in the middle of the river when the men in 
advance of them moOed. The offleen in a panic rushed off in 
disorder not knowing whither they went or where tiiey led their 
ihhn. I and Khwaja Abu] Haaan had crossed one branch o^ the 
river and were standing on the second beholding the’ work of destiny. 
TTorsemen and footmen, hones, camels and carriages were in the 
midst of the river jostling each other pressing to the opporite shore. 
At this time a eunuch of Nor Jahan came to us and said ; The 
Begum warils to know if this is the time for delay and irresolntion. 
Strike boldly forward so that by your advance the enemy may be 
repulsed and take to flight.* The enemy pushed forward their 
elet^ants and the homemen came from the rear, dashed into the 
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mter *nd plied their twords. Our hAodfiil of men being withoul 
leedera turned and fled and the svords of the enemy tinged thr 
water with ihdr blood." 

Nur Jahan heraelf wu involved in the fny. She had with her 
on the elephant her infant grand-daughter, the daughter of Prince 
Shahtyar. An arrow punctured the baby'a arm. The elegant very 
neariy cioaaed the river, but it received sword euita on its trunk, 
and was turned back. It swam to the other bank where Nur Jahan 
was joined by her maids. She herself extracted the arrow from the 
infant’s arm, and then returned to her camp. 

One of the turmoils which marked the end of the reign of 
Jahangir was a rebellion by Shahajan. When this failed it was Nur 
Jahan who dictated the terms upon which he should be pardoned. 

They ware not excearive, but they were of such nature as to ufe- 
guard the Emperor from any further attempta by bis son to seise 
the throne. 

After the Emperor’s death Nur Jahan spent the rest of her days 
m peaceful retirement. She devoted heraelf to good works, and 
expended enormous suns in charity. f 

Jahangir was buried in the Dilkhusha Gsuden of Nur Jahan in 
Shahdara in Lahore. It was she who aeleeted the spot, she 
erected there a magnificent mausoleum at her own expense. No 
dome was raised, for the Emperor, ever a lover of nature, bad 
expressed the wirii that hi* tomb should lie in the open e xpo se d to 
sun. rain and dew. 

Another Mogul lady known to fame lived in the following reign. 

She was the Queen of Shahjahan. It was to perpetuate her memory 
tfiat the Tajmahal which enshrines her mortal remains was built- 
She WM a beautiful, acromplished and devoted woman. Her name 
was Anjumsn Banu Begum, but she was known to the world as 
Mumtas Mahal (Ornament of the Palace). She was the daughter 
of Aaaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan. 

Towards the end of Shabjahan’s rebellion against the Emperor 
Jahangir, the Prince was separated from hia wife and his infWnt son. 
Prince Murad Bux, who by the fortunes of war came to be isolated 
and auTTounded m the fortress of Bohtas In Bihar. It wsis this 
.separation from his wife and child, coupled with the knowledge that 
the fortress which gave them shelter was practically surrounded bv 
the imperial troops, which more than anything else, broke Shahjahan'i 
final resistance, and led him to write to his ‘ father offering 
unconditional submission. 

Mumtas Mahal was noted for her kindness of heart, and foe 
her numerous charities It is said that she kept a perpetual list of 
deserving individual cases, and with this she was in the habit of 
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oonffDDting Ute Emperor when he aroee refreshed from bis afternoon 
siesta. 

The Portugese had settkd at Hooghly during the tetga of 
Jahangir, and their conunereial activities included an extensive trade 
in slaves. During the lifetimo of the Emperor Jahangir, Shahjahau. 
Umi known as PHocc Khurrmm, had, as already staled, risen in 
rebellion, and been defeated. lie then sought refuge in a flight the 
course of which took him close to the village of Hooghly. The 
Portugese, learning of this, sallied forth, and seised two female slaves 
who happened to be in the (jeUnuc of the Prince. Mumtax Mabsl 
on hearing of the incident, sent a messenger to them praying for the 
return of the two slave girts. Bui the request was not granted, “an 
act" says Manucct, ‘‘which cost them dear.** Manucci proceeds to 
explain how in the following words: “Finding himself undisputed 
king of Hindusthan, Shahjahan was compelled to make war against 
the Portugese of Hooghly. for this was demanded by 'Dijmahal, (by 
which he means Mumtas hCahal), from whom the Portugese had 
oacried off two alave girls. He sent against them General Kaaim 
Khan who wken he arrived dose to Hooghly made an nrrangement 
with the Portugese.. These paid a large sum of money whereupon 
Kaaim Khan retired the distance of a day’s ioumey. but again 
advanced towards Hooghly, with the excuse that the King had 
ordered him to take the place. They defended thmseivea as long 
as they could, but unable to. continue longer they sorrendeied. 
Kaaim Khan setsed by lot 5fi00 souls. It seemed as if God dedred 
to chastise the Portugese of Hooghly. seemg that they were onabte 
to escape with their ahips by way of the river Ganges. The water 
in the river had fallen, and the brats Isy stranded, a thing that bad 
never happened before or since. I have no desire to record in this 
place the arrogance displayed by these tame Portugese of whom T 
will write somewhat elsewhere. Kasim Tfbmn carried off the prisooen 
to Court, and God willed that before they arrived there tlm Queen 
should die. There cannot be the least doubt that if the Portugese 
had readied the Court in the lifetime of l^jinahal (Mumtax Mahal). 
she would have ordered the whde of them to be cut into pieces, for 
thus bsd she sworn when they did her the injury." 

* Shahjshsn was married to Mumtas Mahal when he was twenty 
years of age. and tfiis marriage was successful to a degree rue in 
royal households. He had fourteen children by her—ei^t aons and 
six daughters—and his devotion to her was such, that during her 
lifetime Shah Jahan's personal conduct was untouched by any breath 
of that scandal wiiich laniUbed his fater years. The famous 
princesses Jahanara and Boahanara were the dau^ters of this union, 
as were also the four princes including Anrangseb. 
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Mumt4s M i h al wu « wouuai of a diffenot type from Nui Jahaa. 
There ia no authentic record of any active attempt on her part to 
aoquire political influence, and ahe never bad any real part in the 
intrigue! of the court. Her energica were devoted to the cate, 
educatioo and upbringing of her numeroua children, and her leiiuxe 
waa undoubtedly occupied in the purauiU of religion, art. literature 
and muaic. But it ia recorded that Shahjahan wutH* her the keeper 
of hit teal, and that the had acceaa to the Imperial fitmont. She 
certainly had every opportunity of obtaining an inalgbt into affain 
of State, and her penonaJity did in fact excrcUe a not inconaidcrable 
influence over some <A Shah Jahan'a policiei. She accompanied her 
huabaod upon all hit miaaiona aa Governor during the lifetime of 
the Emperor Jahangir, and alao in some of Shahjafaan'a r«Tnp«Tgnf 
Jt et a time nheii the fortunca of war had been propitious 
for the Em peror that he waa called upon to face the moat aganiaing 
miafortune and the deepest aorrow of bit life. Ilie Queen had 
accompanied him from Agra to the Deccan. Begardl cas of the fact 
that ahe waa shortly to become a mother, she bad insisted on being 
with her beloved, and taking part in the arduous match. On the 
Otb July less she gave birth to a daughter. The child survived, 
but the mother died. The Emperor's grief waa a tprrible thing, but 
aa he gradually became calmer his mind concentrated on the one 
thought—bow to raise a memorial to her, which would give expeae* 
aion not only to hla love, but above all to the loftiness of her soul, 
and the beauty of her features. There esune to him eventually the 
beautiful idea of raising over the earthly remains of Mumtax Mahal, 
a tomb the like of which the world has never seen. 

Aurangzib seised the throne in Sbah)ahan’a lifetime, and the 
latter spent the last years of his life aa a prisoner in the Fort at Agra. 
Hit end came on the night of January SS. I860, in the presence of 
the best beloved of bis children, his daughter Jahanara, and a little 
company of faithful sbvea who had elected to share their unhappy 
sovereign's adversity. The Emperor thanked them for their loyalty, 
and solemnly blessH bis daughter. This is bow the scene has bfn 
desqribed by an English historian: “With the words of the 
Mahomedan creed on his lips, his eyes gaxing through the open 
oasement, sought the further bank of the Jumna where stood the' 
matcklns shrine of bis cnly love, white and stainless in the moonlight. 
Then with a smile born of the hope of re-union, the last truly great 
Mogul paased from this earthly sphere.** 

Shahjahan had intended to erect on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna an exact replica of the Taj in black marble, which was ib 
due course to have received hb own earthly remahis. and to 
the two shrines by a bridge of nlvcr. The wan by which the empire 
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WM tom in the la«t yem o( bi» reign prevented the execution of thu 
design, end eveatuelly it wee Jehaonm who errenged tbnt he should 
be laid to rest bcaido Mumlsn Mahal in the mausoleum mactifiod by 
th«ir love which has nodered it inunortaJ. The Taj Mshal I That 
antating memorial, which is at once an epitaph and a poem in 
raai^le, composed by un emperor to immortalise the name of the 
woman he loved; that kingly emblem of a king's undying devotion; 
that miracle of enftamanship and triumph of design; that ooe 
existing hsndiworic of man which evor inspires Ibouf^ts too deep 
for words, and which the witchery of moonlight touohes with a 
beauty that is unearthly. Can the Taj ever be adequately described 
in words t I think not. The Taj Mahal has been cfdlcd a peerless 
maatejpieoe of architevlurv. As during her lifetime, the Empcipr 
considered no building loo spkndtd to house bis beloved Queen, so 
it was fitting that on her death her remains should be laid to rest 
within a monument of matchless beauty, I would like to quote a 
few passages from Mr. Pstcy Brown’s chapter on the Maaumants 
of the Mogul Period to VoL IV of the C^mhndQ* Rittor^ oJ| India, 
** Of the manner in which the design was obtained, and who was 
reQMnsible for the noble building which evertUtsIly matured, there 
are no direct records. What evidence there is, is contradictory. 
On the one hand there is the contemporary statement of Fathc^ 
iManrique, who definitely slHrms that models were prqssnd and 
submitted tn the Bmperor by a certain Geronimo Vemnso, a 
VesMtka. who was residing in the Mogul capital at the tine. On 
'Ihe other band indigenous documents tiave been preswed oootsining 
.a detailed account of those employed on the building, all of whom 
were Aatatics, with no indicati<m of any European inlervootioo. 
and as an answer to the Jesuit Fathtf’s oontention Ui«e is the 
stsnding testimony of the Taj Mahal itself, whicfi shows in all its 
BSI^S, thst it was Uie natural^ evedution of the style Uwe to 
tradition and entirely unaffected by ocddeotsl infiuenoe. The 
truth seems to be. that Verroneo was invited as were bthow, tn 
ihoduce designs, but that prepared by the Mogul madter-builden 
was the one eventually selected. 

“ Particulars of those who took part in the prednetioa of this 
inoomparable mastetpieoe, indicate that no effort was spared to 
obtain the services of qiecialisU In every phase of the work. Sevcnl 
of these were indigenous craftsmen from Delhi, Lahore, Multas, and 
similar art centres of ihe Mogul Empire, while othm wve d&wn 
from mon distant sources, such as a cali^^apbist hom 
and another from Shinu. to ensure thst aQ the inscriptlonB won 
correctly carved or inloid ; a flowercarrer from Bukhara; an expert 
in dome oonstructiwi, Ismail Khan Bumi, who by his eimn niay 
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h*ve «om« from Conctantinopie; a pinnadC'iaatoer from Samar’* 
quand; a maater maaon from Quandahar and Uat]y an espotienoed 
garden ptaimer. The Chief supcrviior Who co-ordinated the entire 
wof4( was one Ustad Im, the beat dciigner of his time, and accord* 
ing to Mie account origmalljr an inhabitant of Shiras. It may be 
noted that while the structural portions seem to have been prind* 
pally in the hands of Mahomedans, the deooration was mainly the 
work of Hindu craftsmen, the difficult task of preparing the pletn 
dum specially being entrusted to a group of the lattw from Kaunj." 

Jabaaara was born on the 1st April 1614, when Shah Jahan 
as prince Khurram, was waging war against the Rasa of Udaipur. 
It was ahnost at the moment of her father's victory over the valient 
JUjput. that this child of bis, saw the li^t of day. The girl who 
Was extremely intelligcstt, early responded to the tuition of a very 
brilliant and learned woman, Satiim-uisa-Khanum, the widow of a 
poet laureate, who was appointed to be her govenvess. Her perto* 
nality bloasomed and expanded in the atmosphere of a harem over 
which her illustrious grandmother Niir Jahnn still held sway. The 
wH, pohih and refinement wbkh the Moghul Court had then attained 
wtts never to the surpasaed, and the eircuroslance that her eacriy 
years were spent In such a forcing house of the intelleot, accounts in 
some measure for the literary fame which Jahanara subsequently 
achieved. '*»“ • • - 

Jahanara had the rare gift of in^iring aflection in every one she 
came in contact with. Her near relations doted on her, and seired 
every opportunity at showering gifts upon her. When she wn 
fifteen her father ascended the throne. At the Imperial darfaar, which 
was held then, the Emperor conferred on her the titk of Padsh^ 
Begum—Empress of Princesses, and made a gift to her of one lalch 
of gold mohurs, four lakhs of rupees, and an annual grant of six lakhs 
of rupees. A few months later, at the feast of the vernal equinox, 
she received from her father a further present of jewels worth 90 lakhs. 
\Whea Adil Vhan of Bijapiir was transmitting arrears ^ tribute in 
1660, be sent her a present worth 6 lakhs in cash and je^lery. To 
mark Jahanarm’s recovery from serious mjoriea caused by bums, due 
to an accident, great celebrations were held. The princess was 
weighed against gold which was then distributed amongst the poor. 
To make a pair of bracelets, Shah Jahan gave her 180 perfect pearis. 
the value of which was estimated at S lakhs of rupees, and he assigned 
to her absolutely in her own right the port of Surat- 

The accident pift mentioned occurred on the 6th April. 1644. 
Her dress caught fire. Maid*servants tried to extinguish the fiamet, 
but both they and the princess were severely baraied. She was in 
great suffering for many months, and 4t times her life was desired 
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cl. Emperor wm bccide hiraiirJf with uxietiy. The priacu 
Aumagtib and Murad came from their dietaat provinoca to Tint 
than sUter. The Court waa in a turmoil, and the mtire populace 
oOercd eoiutanl pmyer for her recovery. The Emperor ordered one 
thousand rupeea to be given away daily in aims until sho was healed. 
The most famous physkians were sent for from all over'the country. 
The well known story of the visit to Delhi of Gabriel Broughton, the 
surgeon of the East India Company's ship Hopewell, relates to this 
pchiod. Although it is established that Broughton did at one time 
go to Delhi, historians sre divided in their opinions regarding the 
authenticity of the tale which associates his visit with tlte illness of 
the Princess. Here it it, however, br whst it is worth. Broughton 
who had been sent for to treat the princess, was more succemful than 
the other phyddans who were in attendance upon her. Jahanara 
gradually gained stiength, and was in a few months OMnpletely 
restored to health. The gratitude of Shah lahan knew no bounds, 
end he askod the doctor to name his own reward. Broughton sdred 
for nothing for himself, but with noteworthy patriotism, prayed 
(hvour might be shown to the English traders in Bengal, who, at that 
time were labouring undar considerable disadvantages. Shah Jahan 
gladly acceded to this request, and when Broughton left the capital 
be carried sHtb him an Imperial firman, which oonfemd on the East 
India Company the monopdy of tbs foreign trade with Bsngal, and 
which granted to Us representatives eomplste freedom of movemrmt, 
and every oommeidal facility throughout the Moghul Empire. 
Bsoughtoa proceeded to Bajmabal. wbkh was then the capital of 
and there he was received with the highest boiwun by Prince 
Shuja, the second son of the Emperor, irito was the viceroy of thb 
province. The prince was sufering from a troubleaauie ailment, and 
Broughton succeeded in curing him also. In coneetiusoea of this, tfaa 
Prince gave the Bast India Company permission to establish a hetory 
at Balasoto. As I have lai^ the truth of this account has 
been doubted, but it hai^ns io fset to be supportad by a 
aiiAon or Letters Intent which were actually granted to the 
Company by Prince Sbuja probably in the year 16K. Tbs firman 
alrea^ granted by the Emperor is tefsrred to in the w ishan. 

The Princem Jahanara was a great orgauser of fastivals and 
fetea, a role for which she was sminenUy euqipped both by tnuxdng 
and natural good taste. It was she who plauned and supervised the 
pomps sod ceremonies which attended the wedding of her twq brothem 
Dara and Sbuja. The pages of contemporary obionicles abound 
with ido'nng descriptions of these cclabmtions. She spent lavishly 
out of her on pocket on these ocossiom. Towards the sxpenaes of 
Dnra’s marriage, which amounted to the stupsodous figure of thee* 
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miUkm aad two bundled Ibousatid jupccs, she henetf contributed one 
million and six hundred thouuhd. Wedding gift* were obUined 
from pUc«A M far epart at Benares, Maldah and Gujrat. Jahanara 
amnged an exhibition of these in the Hall of Public Audience on the 
t5th January I9SS. In the afternoon the exhibition w«t visited by 
the Emperor and the ladies of the Harem, and in the eveining the 
royal officers and nobles were granted acoess to it. 

Jahanara was famed throughout the land for her patience, 
her kindness of heart, and for her skill hi a peace-maker. Between 
1093 and 1694, Shah Jahan’s eldest son, prince Dam. was seriously 
iD. Jahanam nursed him through the malady, and there can be 
little doubt that the prince owed hU life, as much to her tenderness 
and loving cate, as to the ministrations of the physicians. In 1663, 
when Aurangrib had, by paying heed to unwise counsels, incurred 
the displeasure of bis father, Jahanara pleaded her brother’s cause, 
and was successful in restoring Aiirangsib to the royal favour, and 
to the dignities and emoluments of which the Emperor had deprived 
him. 

'nie ambitionk of ^ah Jahan’s sons led to feuds which even¬ 
tually flamed Into civil war. Aurangzib and Mond made 
common cause agunt their (lather, and at the battle of Dhannat 
defeated the army, under Jaswant Singh, which the Emperor, who 
was then too infirm to take the field in person, hsd sent against them. 
Efforts to bring about a reconciliation- were then made, and in these 
Jahanan took a prominent part. It was one of Aurangztb’s griev¬ 
ances, that Shah Jahan had become subservient in sll matters to the 
wishea of his eldest son Data, whom Aurangtlb had grown to hate. 
Jahanara wrote a letter to Auiangsib in which she asserted that it 
was the Emperor who was in control of the affairs of state, and that 
with the exception of the period spent in prayers, be was devoting 
the whole of his time to looking after the welfare of his subjects 
and to propagating religion. “It is against all canons of wisdom.’* 
she wrote, “to fight the eldest prince. You should observe the path 
of loyalty and obedience, and should stop at the place whither you 
Imve arrived. To prevent the waste of Muslim lives on either side, 
■end your representatives to Court." This counsel went unheeded, 
and later when Aumngzib arrived at Agra, Jahansrs acting ss the 
emissary of the emperor, waited upon him with a view to effecting 
a settlement between the prince and his father. The proposal which 
she voiced was that Aurangxib would be nominated as heir appsTent, 
and that the other princes. Darn, Musxzam, Murad and Shuja. would 
be assigned the governorships of the Punjab, the Deccan, Gujrat 
and Bengal rrspet^vely. Skilful though her diplomacy was, it 
failed on this occarion to achieve its purpose. 
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ma no novice in stnte-enfl, m U teitified to bjr the 
ftaet, that when the Prime Mmiater, A«f Khan, was seat to le«i 
•a expedition to Balaghat, the Privy Seal which he lurreadeted to 
the Emperor, before departing, was made over by the monarch to 
the cnalody of the princeu. As keeper of that seal, all mandates 
issued by the Emperor had .to pass throogfa her hands. With the 
quick intelligence with which she waa endowed, she soon became 
versed in the mysteries of statecraft, and enfoying as she did at the 
same time, the coir 4 >lete confideirce of her father, there mn be 
little doubt that she renuuned for a time the iral though unseen 
power behind the throne. Bernier speaking of her influence, has 
said: 

"Shah Jahan reposed unbounded conftdeoce ki hit favourite 
child, she watched over his safety, and was so cautiously observsDt. 
that no dish was pernutted to appear upon the royal table which 
had not been prepared under her superiDtetrdence. It is not sur* 
prising, th er efeye, that her ascendency in the court of ihn Mog<d 
should have been nearly unlimited; tbsl she should shrays have 
regulated the humours of her lather, and exercised a powerful m- 
fluence on the most weighty concerns." 

Beales in the Dictionary of Oriental Biography, mys of her: 

Her name will ever adorn the pages of history as a bright 
example of filial aUnchment. and heroic setf devotion to the dictates 
of duty ... she wA otify supported her aged father hi adversity, 
but vohiatarily tcsigiied her li^rty, and rerided with him 'during 
his imprfsotnnent at Agm.” * ■ 

' When Shah Jahan was on his death bed. she besou^ him to 
pesdon Aurangrib, who had not only taken from the Emporor his 
realm, but had kept him a |tfisoner for the short remamder <ri hie 
days in the fort at Agra. In this she succeeded, and the Emperor's 
forgiv^t*^ his son helped to lighten the gloom of his own last 
moments, and albo to remove the burden of remorse that weighed 
upon Aiirangsib. 

But gentle as die was, there was iron in Jahasim's blood, b 
1884, she was wHh Prince Axam when he was beseigmg Bijapur. 
The length of the seige led (o a shortage of provrsiotia, and tiie 
gwerats grew dispirited. When the outkKvk beeaone mally gfooray, 
tlw 'p t i ncess did a thing which converted what looked like faihse 
into suceeas. She mounted an elephant, took a bow and arrow in 
her hands and placed herself at the head of the forces. This, it 
has been said, was the turning point of that campaign. 

Jahanara was a lover of architecture, of gardens, and of poetry, 
and dte was a mystic. She built the spacious Jami UasjU nt 
Agra : and at Delhi after the foundation of the new capita], whkh 
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w«8 cslkd Shaithaobad, (be erected a m^goifideat canvanseni 
lebicb both Beroier and Manucci bare deaoribed io. tqnns of the 
wanuMt adioinktion. She alio built a looaque and moDaetery at 
Srinagon. and probably one near Atak. 

She powetsed many gardens; some, which were given to her 
by Shah Jahan. (he unpeoved and extended. unbeUiihing them with 
fountains, cascades and pavilions ; others, induding two edebrated 
ones at Kashmir and Delhi, abo planned and laid out herself. 

Jahanara wrote Persian with distinctioa, and she is the author 
of poems that are universally acknowledged for their merit. She 
was an extremely devout woman, a student of Suftam and a votary 
of the Chisti mints, who wore revered by all the great Moghul 
Smperurs. She wrote several religious treatises the best known of 
which was s biography of the great and celebrated^ saint Hmral 
Muin^id-din Chisti of Ajinir. 

Jahanara wrote her own epitaph—" Let no one cover my tomb 
wflh aught but the green grass. The fresh turf is a pall sufficifiit 
for this poor stranger. 

-‘The humble and trail Jahanara, the devotee of the saints of 
Chisti. daughter of the victorious lung Shah Jahan, may God Ulu- 
miiurio his'reason. t- 

She lies within an enclosure buQt entirely of fine white marble, 
with screens of trellis work, with no stone over her, but oxdy the 
green earth; open to God's sunshine and rain. She was a nobk 
lady, one of the many, who have graced the pages of Indian History/ 
and one of the finest representatives of the Moghul Dynasty. 

I am conscious that in this deetch, I have ruffled only the 
surface of my subject, touched but it!i fringes. For a true apprecia* 
tiofl of the lives of the women about whom I have written it would 
be necessary to strike out into the mam stream of history, and to 
viaw these fives in their essential setting of great pofitical eventh. 
and agaimt the background of a medieval society, whose standards 
of conduct and habits of thou^t are widely removed from those, 
of our day. To attempt a portrait of* such dimeosioBa is beyond 
the scope of a magasine article. 1 have tried however lo shew that 
even he that runs may read, and I will consider myself fortunate 
if 1 have succeeded in conveying even a glimmer of that fife which 
wa« lived behind the curtains in the royal palaces of the Mohgulo 
of India. - « 


N. A. Keundkar. 
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Our «toiy g(K» back to the befinniaf of the jrear 1756. juit 
187 year* ego elmoet to e <iey. Bengal politics was then in a high 
pitch of tenjioo. The old Nawab Alirardi Khan, wffcrmg hcan 
dropsy, was lying on hU deathbed in the capital city Murshidabad. 
and the various political parties or groups in the court wore 
anxious devising measures to guard their own interests, for a war 
of succesaioo was deemed inevitable. Alivardi bad no son, and his 
three daughters were married to three sons of his brother who 
had all occupied high office and position in life, but died during his 
life-time. Tlie eldest daughter, Ghasiti Begum, had ample resource 
in men and money: her husband was the governor of Dacca arid 
the Dewan of Murshidabad, and having no child she adopted the 
younger scm of her second sister, When both the son and the 
husband died Ghasiti plotted to secure the throne for the posthu¬ 
mous child of hw son with the help jA her husband's Dewmn 
BajbalUbh and several generals. As the Nawab's death seemed 
imminent she removed herself to Mstijhil, a fortified castle on the 
outskirt of the city of Murshidabad which her husband had 
constructed for this purpose. 

Shaukat Jang, the ion of the other dsughter, wss the govemof 
of Pumea and he also organised his forces for the coming' struggle. 

Young Suajuddsula, the son of the third dsoghter, was the 
^yourite ^ the old Nawab. and nominated by him u bis succesaos 
to the throne. He nominally commanded all the resourcea of the 
state, but there was a strong party against him at the court srho 
secretly supported the cause of his rivals. 

The chief European settlements in Bengal in 17M were thoae \ 
of the English, the French and the Dutch respectively st CaleufU. 
Cbsndemsgore and Chinsuta. Those of the Danes si Serampore 
and the Portuguese at Bandd were of little importance, while the 
Prussian company—the German nation not yet being bora—had 
no settlement at all. **The three chief setHemeats ceuisted eadi 
of a native or Black Town, and a European or White IVrwn. In the 
oeatrc of the latter was the PhetMy or TVading House, surrounded 
by a quadrangular enclofure, the WsHs of which were constroded 
to carry guni.” These wm known by the dignified names of Forts. 
Besides these chief settJeinenU the Baglish. French and Dutch had 
hetory houses at Cossirabassr near the capital town of Munhldsbad, 
and at Dacca, the ancient capftal of Bengal. Although ptmdpally 
oarrying on trade, the EngUdi and Fnnob both poNsaed amal 
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forc««, and apart from buiincas rivalry the political event* in Europe 
detemuned the relations between the two.^ The strong hand of 
Ali^trdi forced them to observe neutrality toward* each other. 
But early In 1756 both the French and English were expecting the out- 
break of war in Europe and each knew that the death of Aliwardi 
and the inevitable war of succeaaion would so weaken the hands 
of government that the other would not hesitate to take the 
offensive if he felt powerful enough to do so. They therefore not 
only befan to repair and strengthen their fortifUations but also 
tried to enlist the sup^rt of the rival factions at coutt. Slraj* 
uddaula harboured a suspicion that the English were in league 
with Ghasiti Begum. About 15 days before AHvardi's death when 
Surgeon Forth, the English medicsd officer at Coasimbaxar, was with 
the Nawab, Sirajuddaula came in and with a face full of resent¬ 
ment and anger toM the Nawab that he had received information 
that the English were going to assist Ghasiti Begum. The old 
Nawab asked Forth if it was true, and the latter replied that it 
was a malicious report. %(. Law, the FYench Chief of Cossimbasar. 
alao says in his mnnoif that the English had an understanding 
both with Ghasiti Begum ati<^ SKaukat Jang. There are good 
grounds to believe that these reports were not sltogelber unfounded. 
It is. a fact that RajbalUbh, the chief supporter of Ghasiti Begum, 
sent hU son Krishiudas with his family and treasures to Caleutth, 
and' according to certain reports a portion of Ghasiti Begum’s 
treasure was also with him. It may be true that Raiballabh paid 
heavy bribes to some members of the Calcutta Council, as the 
Court of Directors believed on good authority, but the English 
would hardly have taken the risk of incurring the wrath of Simj^ 
uddaula by offering ahclUw to Krishnadas unless they believed that 
Ghasiti’s party would win and they would derive considerable 
advantage from the goodwill of Rajballabb, her chief adviser. 
There is also evidence that the English carried on com^wndench 
with Shaukat Jang and wished bis success against Sirajuddaula. 

Such was the tense stmospbere in the political iky of Bengal 
when, on the 6th of April 1756, the old Nawab breathed his last. 
Sirajuddsula immediately proclaimed himself Nswab, and his very 
first act on ascending the throne was to attack Matijhil 
where Ghasiti Begum was entrenched with all her forces. Ghasiti 
Begum had ample resources in men and money but lacked 
the strength and courage necessary for the occasion. She opposed 
Sicajuddaula for a few days, bot allowed herself lo be persuaded by 
her mother to come to terms with him. As soon as Ghasiti Begum 
gave up hostilities Sirajuddauia took ha forces in his pay and having 
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M Mttrrljr vithifl hia pown plondcred her of iU har ricboa m order 
to put aa cod to all futnre troublea from that qoarter. 

The Nawab had aUo taken prompt atepa to tait the wealtii 
and family of Rajballabh which foaad a ifaelter in Calcutta. Even 
while he was engaged ia the siege of Mali)bil be sent Naran Si&gfa, 
brother of JRajaram, Fousdar of Hooghly, to Calcutta demiodisg 
the surrender of Rajballabh’a family and hia wealth. Incredible as 
It may aeem. Drake, the Engluh Governor, without even conaultiog 
hia Council, not only refuaed the rcqueat of the Nawab, but eveh 
drove away hia messenger with ignominy. In ipfle of the long and 
laboured defence of hia coodnei, which be submitted at a later dato, 
the real ground of hia action aeeioa to be, as flolwell had the 
caadour to admit, that the English bad definitely espoused the 
oause of Ghasiti Begum and did rwl yet despair of the socceaa of 
her party. Fbr the same reason Drake did not send any satirfaclory 
reply to the Nawab'a demand that the Engtiab diould deaxJiah tfa^ 
fortifieationa newly constraeted rn Calcutta. 

The felly of Drake waa realised as soon as Sirajuddauk triumphed 
ovar Ghaiiti Begum, but then it was loo Ule. The Nswab had 
led an expedition agahut Shaukat Jang and reached Rajmabid 
when the story of the aivoy and the reply of Drake reached Um. 
It acted like a spark to a powder magasine. The Nawib'a rage 
knew no bounds. The vety ides that a gnali body of 
living in the Nawab’a dominions should refuse to comply wftft hb 
d ranaa df mid even dare insult his agent threw bha into a ftt 0 ^ 
paaaiOQ. It convinced hha that the Englidi were his invetenta 
oofonies and bis throne was not secure until be ooold finsDy destroy 
their power snd authority. He therefere resolved to extitpate the 
British from Bengal. The Engliah bad committed an offence which 
could neither be forgiven nor forgotten, and they were ia the hands 
of one who never forgave or forgot. 

TTie vengeance was swift and terrible. The Nawab imme¬ 
diately turned back from Raimahal with all hk foitea and sent 
enrders to his officers at Murahidabad to surrouDd ihe factory t( 
OOaa imhat a r and to post troop# near Caleotta and Koogbly. 8b 
quick vraa the NawaVa action that Watta^ the chief of Coaito. 
basar, waa first acquainted with the Nawab’t wrath by the sadd<b 
appearance of a b^y of troops who invested the fictory. Watts 
at first shut himself within the factory but iras prevailed njwa by 
thd Nawab's commander to come out and vlirt the Nawab. Ho 
and Surgeon Forth were led as prisoners befere Sinjndi&Qla Srift 
UieJr hands tied behind their backs. The llttfe feH of Cossimbaav 
Atrrendered without a blow on the dQi June, and tbe adne day thd 
Nawah't army started for CaleutU. 

14 
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At coon M the news of the fell ol Coiiimbetet retched CelcutU, 
the Eoglieh Chi)^ eeat a requett to Madnu for eeaUtance and 
^vtote to the C^nch and Duoh Chiefa at Cbinsura and Chander- 
nagqre taking them to act in concert with the Britiah agaiiut the 
Nawab. The Dutch refuaed point blank to meddle in a. quarrel 
not of their own making. The French anavered aympathetically, 
but ail they could offer waa the refuge of their own fort if the 
Britiah thought Fort William indefensible. The Nawab abo aou^t 
the aid of the French and the Dutch promiabg the town of Calcutta 
and. the Britiah factoriea to both if only they would join him. 
The French and the Dutch politely but flrxnly refuted aasUtance. 

On the 7th June Drake called a Council to consider the plan 
of defence. They suddenly diacovered that the number of troop# 
in garriaon waa very anuJl; ^0 of the European, «oldiec» were rick 
in boqiilal. 25 more were absent up-country, and of the remaining 
180 the greater part were Indian Portuguese. It waa therefore 
determined to abandon the Black Town and draw an inner line round 
the European bouses. About three hundred volunteers and militia 
wp^ haatily enrolled, and two civilian members of the Councit were 
made re^ectively Colonel and Lieut. Colonel, thus giving them rank 
superior to that held by any of the military. *‘Thia extihordinaiy 
1 arrangement,*' reraarka KU, “appears quite in keeping with the other 

ridiculoiu actions of the Council, and its only possible explanation 
is that the Council was so cerUin of repulsing the Nawab that it* 
ohief care was to make sure that none of the credit of the exploit 
should fall to the military.” 

Apart from the number of soldiers there were other defl« 
cicncies in Calcutta. The guns they bad were old and neglected.and 
very few of them mounted. Moet of the powder had become damp 
and was useless. 'There was no time to make more nor any i>Iace in 
the crowded fort where the damp powder could be dried. 'The 
Nawab ^d seized aU the guns ammunition from Cossimbaxar 
factory and placed them in charge of some French and Portuguese 
officers. These men being all Christianj, tbe Catholic priests in 
Calcutta were instructed to write and remonstrate with them on the 
wickedness of fighting for a Muhammadan prince against Christians. 
'They replied that there was no means to escape. 

On the 18th June the spies brought the news that the Nawab’s 
army, which consisted of from 80,000 to 50,000 men with 180 elephants 
and camels, -the guns taken at Cossimbszar, and 85 Eurt^xam and 
800 Poiiuguese gunners, had arrived at Bansel and that a small party 
had been seen at Dum Dam. At about noon on the Idth June a 
portion of Nawab’s troops attacked a little fort csdled Perrin’s 
redoubt which covered the approaches to Calcutta over tbe Maratba 
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X>Heh by wbst is now knowa u the Ohitpor Bridge. All the Britlih 
vomea were thereupon bnmght into the Fbft. 

On the 17th June the Nswtb end hie snny crosaed tbe 
hfArstha Ditch »t eevera) points sud by the evening the whole town 
WM surrounded. It is needless to describe in detail the horrors W 
warfsre that were then let loose on the city of CalcutU. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the narrative of an English official would give a fair 
idea of the situatton: “ The enemy entered the skirts of the towd 
plundering and burning aD they met in their way specially the black 
merchants' houaes. We had also intelligence of their having burned 
h their march all about Baraiut, Dumdum and Baranagore. June* 
17lh we cauaed all the^basars and cajan bousea (thatched wHh pahn- 
leaf) to the eastward to be burnt, as likewise to the southward, 
almost as far as Govinpoor where many of our people being detected 
plundering were instantly punished with decapitation. In the mean¬ 
time the enemy had aei ftm to the Great Bazar and the adjacent 
plaoes, as well as to many parts of the Blsck Town, which burnt till 
monting. and being so very exteosiTe and near, formed a scene too 
horrible for language to describe.*' The same night all the remaiiring 
peons and servants who could escape abondoDed the dty and over 
1000 of the bearers or coolies descried when they were required to 
carry powder into the Port. At the tame time the Portuguese and 
Armenian women and childfen crowded into the Phri, the uflitia 
dedaring that they wodld not fight Unless their fuhillm were idmRtsil 
About dOO were got safdy on board ship, but enough temaiAed,*-* 
about tfi 06 —to throw everyllung into confuiion. ’' 

On the 16th the Nawab’s troops attacked tbe first line of 
defence, and carried it in a few hours. In tbe evening it waa de¬ 
cided that the women should be aent on board. A detschmeot'of 
thirty men who took them to the ship themadyea refifril to const! 
back. Tbe effect was contagions. Responsible officials, including 
membera of the Council and a number of Mihtla officera, followed 
the example. The crowding was ao great that many ladiea inchldlDg 
Mrs. Drake were left behind. The defenden ot the fort were wearied 
out, There were no cooks and aemnts to prepare provisions, so 
that though there was plenty of food, the men at the outpost wen 
left (o starve in the midst of plenty. 

At 1! P.M. tbe Kawab's troops resdred Uw walls of the Fort. 
Between 1 and t o’clock in the mommg of the IBtb Mr. Drake held 
an htformal Council. Captain WitheriogtoB reported that (he 
supply of amnuoition had i;m short Other officers declared that 
the men were no longer under control, many of >tbe MUitia were 
drunk, and some hod even drawn their bayonets on the officers who 
edied them to their duty. It was ^mefore determined to sbaadoo 
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Fort, but how or wheo to make the retreat couU not be decided 
upon as the Council was broken up suddenly by a cannon ball 
epounf into the consultation room. 

About 9-SO next morning Cspt. Witherington came and 
whispered to the Governor that all the powder, except that which 
bad been issued, was damp and useless. He was overheard by some 
of the Portuguese women and stampede ensued for the remaining 
boats, in wbid> it is said some 800 women and children were 
drowned. Shouts now aroee that the enemy were forcing the 
barriers which ran from the Fort to the waterside and the capture 
of which would have cut off all retreat to the river. Drake ordered 
the Factory Gete leading to the water to be closod and ficldpieces 
to be brought up to defend the barriers. But no one paid attentioo 
to his orders and he saw crowds cd gentlemea, including C<un- 
mandants and members of Council, going down to the boats. Drake 
thought that everyone was escaping from the Fort and that he 
would be left alone to face the anger of the Nawab. He ran down 
to one of the last boats remaining at the Ghat> and despite the 
remonstrance of the adjutant, Capt. Grant, had himself rowed on 
board the ship. 

As soon as the flight of Drake and the other members were 
known to the remnant of the inmates there followed an outbunt 
of age and horror. A Council was hurriedly called. Drake and 
ether fugitive members of the Council were suspended and Mr. Hot- 
well was appointed Governor. It was decided to carry on the 
retreat, ss already agreed upon by the'Couocil on the 18th. Every¬ 
one was aonvinced that after their panic was over the men on 
board would bring up the fleet again. In this vain hops they 
passed the terrible night of the ^Oth the darkness of which was lit 
up by the flames of the housea burning all round them. The soldiers 
now refused obedicoct to their officers, made themselves drunk, and 
in the aii^t a corporal and fifty-six soldiers, chiefly Dutch, deserted 
to the enemy. On the SOth the Nawab's men scalsd the walls of 
the Fort on all sides by means of bamboos, which they used as 
ladders^ and cut to pieces all who redsted. Holwell and bis men 
surrendered their arms and the -Nawab entered the Fort. What 
happened after this cannot be discussed freely, on account of the 
ban of the Local Government, and 1 had better draw a veil over 
subsequent happenings. It will suffice to state that Holwell and 
other leading British officials were carried as prisoners to Murshida- 
bad. But on the intercesaion of his moiher and grandmother the 
Nawab released them and they joined the English r^gees at FuItsL 

The fortunes of the East- India Company in Bengal wero now 
at the lowest ebb. They had lost all their factoriea and poaseasmoa 
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•fid timr eoplojree*, both high uul low, were oow refugees fit 
Fultfi. The Nfiwfib bad usued orders forbiddiog supply of pioe> 
4^008 to the British, find Drake with ail the nun, wojnea find children 
was liTing in the utmost destitation and dtsooxnfort, pfiitly on 
board the shipping and partly in tents and straw hovels ashore. 
The veeeels were so crowded that all lay promiscuously on the decks 
without shelter from the rains of the season and for some time without 
a change of raiment. Kckneai increased their sufferings sod about 
two>thirds of the men died of malignant fever which affected aU the 
vessels. A messenger was sent to the French and Dutch who 
fuoeeeded, under cover of a storm, in ptssing Calcutta unnotkad 
by Nawab’s men. The Preoch poUtdy refused soy s si ii t an ce. 
but tbe Dutch, though unwilling at first, decided on Mth July to 
help the British and sent down a vessel Uden with all lands of 
provisions. Even in the midst of all these miseries the refugeea. 
instead of showing any spirit of mutnal goodwill, passed their Ume 
in mutual bickerings. The younger men in the Company's service 
fixed fwy of blaaie on their superiors smd the members of the 
Cauneil aeonsed one another. 

The English eagerly looked forward for help in two direcUoua. 
They had sent repeated messages to Madras for assistance, and 
hoped that Shaukat Jang, the rival of Sitajuddanla. might dafeal 
him. A small reiaieroenMot from Madm arrived eariy is August, 
and it was net till SSrd October that s sIcn^ arrived from Madras 
with the message that Give and Watson were shortly to leaws for 
Bjig ai vjth strong rsinforcements. This good nows was eotmtei^ 
by a letter received on the tTth that the Nasrab had 
defeated and killed Shaukat Jang. 

Although the English beard the news of Shaukat Jung’s death 
with dismay, K really proved a blessing in disguise. The Nawab was 
DOW freed from all bis rivals, and probably due to the sense of 
security he fell he relapsed into his habitual mdolenee, and did not 
take any further steps against the Er^ish. His inaetivity was alas 
probably partly due to his belief, shared by bis Court, that the 
English were finished. Tbe ease with which he oonqosred CakutU 
and tbe ignominious flight of the English took off from hb mind the 
dread of English might. Hastings wrote from Cosanibasar about 
this time that tbe English were never mentioned at the Court of 
Murshidabad except with pity and contempt. In any case these 
views alone can sufficiently expiaia, what would otherwise appear 
incredible, that the Nawab teat no military expedition to drive the 
English from Folta, although he bad a large army in Calcutta and 
Hoogbly. In strange oootrast to the unwonted energy and activity 
which the Nawab disiHsyed in the first part of his his auba^ 
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quent conduct ti marked by lethai^ and indedaiiui which prored 
bia doom. 

Hit ncmens arrived is the shape of Clive, wbo«e army witt 
Walton’s fleet reached Fulta on the 15th of December, 1750. after 
a voya^ of two moatht. 

This technically brings me to the end of my ditcourte. 

The state of affairs in Bengal as Clive found it hat been des¬ 
cribed above. How he raised the British from the slough ot 
despondency into which they had fallen, and how bit military genius 
and daring enterprise not only retrieved the great calamity hut raised 
the fortxues of the British to a height never dreamt of before would 
more suitably form the subject of another discussion with the heading 
Bengal at Lord Clive left it. But in order to complete the story of 
Qive in Bengal I may mention that from the lime of hit arrivaf, 
the history of Bengal flowed in the opposite diraetton. We have 
seen how Sirajuddsula came from Mursbidabad, captured Calcutta, 
and made the English retreat abng the Ganges to Fulta. CUve 
now started from Fdlta and recaptured Calcutta almost without a 
blow. The Nawab’s general Maaikchand wrote plaintively to his 
master that the English tinder CQve were very different from those 
he met in Calcutta. The Sawab hfmsatf down with bis large 
army, but met with a very different kind of reception. Whfle mr* 
camped at Omichand’s gaHen, which was located in the dorthan 
suburb of the modem dty, the Nawab was surprised by Clive witir a 
small army in the esiriy hours of the morning. He was forced to 
conclude a treaty accepting all the terms offered by the British. 
Clive then captured Chandemagore because war had broken ont 
in Europe between France and England. The Nawab tried to shield 
the French, as a possible support against the English, whereupon 
CUve demanded the surrender of all I^nch Factories and expulsion 
of the French. After great vacillation Sirajuddaula accepted the 
British demand. But Clive boldly conceived the design of removing 
him from the throne by taking advantage of the dissection of his 
counsellors and generals. Secret conspirtey was made with Rai 
Durlahh, the Chief Minister, and Mir Jafar, the Genend of the 
Nawab. Clive then openly dedared war and met the Nawab’s 
liMy at Flassey. Mir Jafar, with the large part of the Nawab’s 
army, took no part in the battle and even induced the Nawab to 
recall his trusted General Mobanlal who wu advancing with his 
army. Clive seised this opportunity to press home his attack and 
the Ntwpb’s host fled pell mell in all directions. CKve proclaimed 
Mir Jafar u the Nawab of Bengal and proceeded in triumph to 
Mursbidabad. The unfortunate Sirajnddaula made a vain attempt 
to rally his forces and then fled for his life. He was, howe^. 
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captured aud beheaded bjr Miran, the ton of Mtr Jafar. Heacefortb, 
the BritUh became virtually the master* of Bengal. 

Thus within six months of his arrival Clive marched in triumph 
from Fulta to Murshidabad. The account given above of the 
discomfiture of the English in the bands of the Nawab offers a 
strange contrast to the nnintemipted success of the British under 
Clive. Napoleon once said that it is not men hot a »n»n that 
decides the fate ot a battle. Never had this dictum a stronger oon> 
firmation than in the career of dive. 

But this is sot the occason to review it at length and I most 
end my discourse with a tribute to the great peracoality who hu 
been justly recognised to be the reel foun^r of the British Empire 
and cme of the greatest men of action. 

B. C. Hamasa 
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rm &ANTALS; AN ABORIGINAL TRIBE 

Blom the point of view of numberi, the SeaUU ere oM of the 
nMt importMt of aborigiiul people* of Indi*. In the LMl ocnu* 
the^ Dumbered over two tnilliftn*- They are of particular mterOat 
to B«igal, ai although there are more Santals in Bihar, they consti¬ 
tute an important group of about seven hondred thousand people in 
Behgal, and they are found in ah the west«ti districts, as well as in 
several districts of North Bengal. From Monghyr, and indeed over 
the Nepal border in the North, to Mayurbbanj to the South, in the 
districts of Bengal already mentioned, and in tome parts of Assain* 
they are an important element in the population. To this day they 
retain their propensity for wandering, which they celebrate in their 
traditions and tongs. They themselves have im> knowledge of a 
past outside India; and it is iropoaible to dogmatise on the subject 
of their origiaa They are now of course particnlariy associated with 
the Saatal Parganas district in Bihar, but they have not been thm 
for much more than a hundred years; they disidaced a more primi* 
tire tribe (the Mai Paharias) ^m the lands which they occupied. 
Further south, in parts of Bankura and Midnapore districts, they 
have been living for at least three hundred years, and they came 
there from further west 

The SantaU say they never wander excq>l from sheer necessity ; 
at heart they are true villagers, which means that the Santal village 
is far more than a convenient place to live in ; m the Santal’s mind 
a sentiment has grown up round bis village, and in the city he feels 
lost. The usual vOlage has a characteristic appearaxMC—the bouses 
are on both sides of a long village street, which runs from east to 
west Each family with a frontage on the street is teqionsible for 
keeping that part clean, and they take a pride in keeping H as 
elesLD as they keep the courtyards of their bouses. You find a wall 
fronting the street with a door in it for each house, and pasring 
through this door, you have to go through the cowshed into the 
courtyard, to get to the home, which will be grouped in one or two 
or three houses, round the other sides of the square. The tsrpical 
Rantol village usually contains few people of other castes; there may 
be in this village a 'muci' family, or in that a weaver's family, fairly 
often there are blacksmiths, bat the Santal is happier when the 
number is small. You will generally find that the chief families 
within one village belong to the same clan; descendants of the man 
who founded the settlement ax»d became the first headman. The 
longer the period wbkh hu elapsed, the more you are likely to find 
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i'^ireMBUtivM of other dios abo liriag thet< bat itUI the chid 
officmle will belong to the origmal dan. Here ia oae reaaon for a 
Bantal’s attadnseot to hit own riUage. fellow villagera ate an 
extendoB of the family. So he gets a mom of,eoI>darity-^>articulatly 
io evideace on aO aodal occawona—and there b atill a very Urge 
measure of cO’^perative effort in food gathering, and hunting. Now 
that they are l^dy cultivatora, and aa they have hndlorda orer 
them, that aide of their tribal aoUdarity ia gradually counting Ibr 
kaa. 

Inaide the bonaea one Anda the first and perbapi the aoit power¬ 
ful Influence which keep# and holds a man's affection towards hit 
birthplace, the thrine of the family anceitora. Perhaps shrine b a 
misleading word * it b a portion of the ordinary living room cum 
store room which is the average house, walled off from the rest of 
the room by a wall t#o or three feet high, quite bare, and swept 
dean. No person belonging to a different clan can ever enter It. 
Hera offerings are made to one’s own dead ancestors, father and grand¬ 
father and ftirther back in acme cases, particuUriy at the end of the 
month of Paus, and at the time of sacrifices to the clan spirit, whose 
n^e in theory must never be divulged, and in practice u very rardy 
diviilged. It u a sacramental place, and if for any reason a Santa! 
abandons one bouse and builds another, he has (o be sure that fib 
ancestors spprove of the step and wiD consent to move with or 
the remits may be diaastioai. 

Ihete are some other sights in the village bhkh caB to mind 
nuUtatfons which exercise their sway over the Santai's mmd. A 
fift!e removed from the main street, in some level ^t, is the ‘ akhn 
Here chiefly the younger men and women, but at times every dim. 
dances on moonligfat nights, sod at festivaU it b oatbe of revelry. 
Music, dancing and poetry, these are the things which mske a powe^ 
ful appeal. We have scarcely begun to realise yet in Indb the ridi- 
ness of the heritage of our aboriginal peoples in these respects, a 
heritage which they are in md danger of los^. I would not venture 
on any desuiiption of Santal music, but it b essentially dance music. 
Bhythm b simple and strongly rasrked, and u aO important. 
Metodies art generally very shnpte, monotonous for the most part to 
tistea to; they are stereotyped, and change slight^ from one area U> 
another and from one singer to another. In spHe of the monotony, 
the soft toned singing of Santals b very pleariog. He soogs song 
at dtneea comprise the largest dan of Santal poetry, and cover a 
wide range of human feeling, and as with dance music of other lands, 
larg^ erotic feeling. But they do reveal also, a feature which 
baffles tnnslatort. a real sense of poetry, of the matcbiitf of soufld 
bllh sentimMt, a matching of beautiful wor^ with thoughU and 
U 
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kiti6ti<mk< nibtbh ifeif tht UtMt P«tf«Qg i».MV •ocomp«Dlmeat of aU 
tilt'futiTAk, Aod of every; dthct AoeAHof. of gtaw^l joJliflcAtk®, 
ptrtiailArly biitho-Aod atartiAgOA. DiSeiesl -ThytiiiiM ^v« 

bM .eifolvtd foz -Utft (^azoot oocamou. Aod ^eoe AM.dAnced ooly 
at the ^propriAte ieA«>n>- There are abo nme which cat^be dwte^ 
at any tiino of the year; and the date of feativalA it varied in •the 
aMi 'froot village ity village, so that friends can yiait a round ^ 
idbafoa aad: epriad’fbo maziiiHiin tone in merrymakiug. Apart Iron 
Ha chief purpose, the dancing floor is also the usual place 
baidhilon of the village to meef in the eveninga {or a smoke and a 
talk., when the affaira of their world are dUcusaed. 
t r' K is Appropriate to meotion here the vast body of-«al Ut«raUu«, 
the. trtditioDS of the tribe, the knowledge of which ia.now largely 
dying outf 'aiQonB 'the'^OtalA> axoept in its main ontliaeSr the tradb 
BOngs. sung at ee^ip occaskma and -the vast field of folk talas 
Mid riddles. The tnditkma give strong expre«ion to the sense of 
tragedy which ir not far-from the surface in the coosciousnesa of the 
abprigiaal peoples of Indis to-day ; the harking back to a time wheu 
th^ really counted in the wodd. and tbe looking forward to an 
unoerUift On tbe other hand, ^a folk tales give expression 

chrefly lo .Ute lifter side of life, with a strong smtse of humour and 
potOQs imagination, and when they are told by a been story trikr. 
they nn certainly compel the attention of those who ara 
entertained. The Santali are fortunate in the collections which hava 
been made of thdr literature, but it ia still alive, and there wiO be a 
wide field of rese^h here as bog a» their language is alive, and as 
bog .as there are sufficient numbers of then who remain untouched 
by outside influence. 

Another part of the village, wbicb Is worth halting at is a space 
somewhere near the headman's house, generally under a shady tree 
iq. the village street, where more serious matters of interest ars di»* 
cussed. Here H-fs that men meet to discun matters of interssi to 
the village, be it the flying the date of a forthcomiag fesUval, on a 
Toatter of justbr. (\S'omen take no part, officially, in these -mattm. 
Though individual women of outstanding personality do often exercise 
great influence.) The villagea are summoned to a council by tbe 
bailiff of. the village^ one of the regular officials. Thesa are not very 
orderiiy.. occasiou, .and though they might be isud to provide an 
oamplc .of, primitive democracy, there is littbJn the way of parlia* 
pipcedure 1 There b no voting, but when anything require 
iMj^Qua'idiscipUDary. setbn' is involved .the elder* take infimte 
to, see.that the vjUageia arrive at a common mind. Tbexa aipi 
obatacka /o. the way nowadays, for which the SsuUala am wt5 
Whpst'ih^ U KWM.vtfstbn; to.be settUd^which 
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■fkiad 4itfcer to civil or crtmiiuU courts, o itrof tempUtieo is now 
before tbe aggrieved party. Taka for esampk, hw* d inkeii* 
taiice. Tfae ideas of the Saots] do not coteeida in impoctaat details 
with the law of the oourts by which these matter* ar* iudgad, foe 
they are judged according to Hindo Law. and it is aatr-omaata 
knowledge among the Santals that this diaerepanoy. axisfii. ia 
matters coneemiDg broken tnarrisges, various kinds of inegaisa 
sesnial relationships, or aceuaationa of witchcraft bewever. these 
village councils ttiU retain great powers, and woe betide tbe maSt 
woihan or family which acts itself sgainri tbe tide of public iadipa- 
tion. ” 

We have mentioned the existanee of Certain Offloiala. fe^he 
viflage the headman U the neat hnporUnt. tod be usuaSy hands 
down his office to the eldest son. He also has a depaty to act-for 
him. Next in importance is usually the official who can best be des¬ 
cribed by the term * censor of n»raU ”. He and bis wife are held 
reaponslbte for tho morals of the younger generation; at the tads of 
fhe b^ harvest festival, when* a kind of saturnalia is obaerrsd for a 
ffew days, the young men and women go afong to him on the first day, 
and ask him to turn a blind eye to whatever he may see duriog the 
next few day*, it being taken for ^ted that pcrmisslsa will if 
given. The bailiff it kiwost iB tbgsqsde; he is generally butt 1» 
the general wH. and Hi** ara many songs in wbioh tsnUa fsilr^ , 
poked at hint, flieawc have also the priest and his crviprmsbttiMii 
fusoUbasr am dlffeieat. The ehief function of the coi”^ f» 
pro p Ma te the spirits of the boundmics, by takiog blood from h» erww 
frtfoarm. -’nfb 

The pric^ fulflUt hia funeiioaa ditefly at ths grots outiida Um 
village. This consifts of a group af 'ial ‘ tree*, left standiog whisw 
originally a clearing was made in the jungle for the dwtOiega to be 
Sleeted. Here reside the chief godlisgs of the tribe, and at the taaf 
of gnat festivals, it is here that tbe goats or fowls an saorified by' 
the priest. OiM among the godlings is tbe spirit whose name 
perhaps signifies * Great Mountain witbont tha invacifilon of 
whose name no sacrifice is complete. He it ta who madeTthahalf 
kBUWn to the first pair of human befogs soon after they iBuTbeen 
croUlad by the High God. made for hfoisetf i firm pkw In' thfor 
effbefoons. and taught them bow to brew rlea beer. Beer ii a sbe cfuk 
Boh of all festivals, and the seal of hospitality. As the SanCalt aiqr. 

** Beer when a child it bom. beer whan a Santrf dies It is a n^' 
fortinR that In nmny perti tbe Santals are focreastagiy becomfog 
addicted 'tb the n^er deadly spirits which are dotiOsd from ‘ the 
'mahtta ’ flower. 

fl- 'The Sfinfolt of one ^lagu retain dose reUtlocMktp whh ttw 
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SuiUb of MtrouQding villigw.. In th* port which 1 know heat, they 
ktre their own anines for difiercnt dietricU, end they nleo ceo give 
• deacription of the chnneteriatka of the folk of cech of thaae eevml 
dintneta. In each there it the official known aa the " pargaoath 
wfaoae authority nowadaya ia smiill, (br those larger unite even more 
thfcn the local village couneiU, have become somewhat meanioglbaa 
under modem condiUona. The Parganath however is often consulted 
in important judicial matters, and he does his own beet to see that he 
is caQcd in as a consultant, for these affairs will bring him ho^itality, 
a share in the fines, and other small perquisites from time to time. 
He is also re^oasible for fixing the exact date of the annual hunt, 
m areas where this ia not fixed on a certain day by tradition. These 
bunts are still a very live ioatitution for the men of the tribe, one 
hunt taking place in each pargana. They take place in the hot 
weather, when the undergrowth in the ‘ sal' jungles has died bsek> 
and it ia possible to beat through the jimgle. The Santals assemble 
00 the outskirts of the jungle early in the morning, the men of each 
village keeping together, armed with bows and arrows, spears and 
axaa, while one or two of the well to do may have shot guns, and 
take tq> posiUon in a likdy place for intercepting the driven game. 
Throughout the long day they drive through several miles of- forest, 
and the quantity and kind of game varies greatly now with the 
locality in which the bunt takes place. In the late afternoon they 
begin to cook their evening meal in a clearing of the forest, and the 
night is spent by the younger men in revelry, and by the older men 
in reviewing various cues which are brought before them from this 
different villsges. The dances at this time are danced by men only, 
and only at this time, and most of the songs are of the “ for men 
ooly " variety. There ia usually a convenient supply of liquor. The 
court is described by Santals themselves as their own High Court. 
This is the final court of appeal, and it is here that final decisions are 
taken in connection With breaches of tribal lawa Next day the men 
return to their homea, hunting on the way, and taking their spoils 
with them. These qwQs are divided strictly in accordance with 
tradition. 

There are two great shadows on Santa! life, one of which may 
be called supenatural, and the other, artificial. The first is the fear 
of witchcraft, and the second is poverty. The first fear Is never far 
distant from their tnhida when they are visited by any unusual cals* 
mity, or sickness. They seem to recognise a natural cause for 
** fever ”, but any other sickness is due either to tho action of spirits 
or of a witch. (Diseases like leprosy or phthisis are a punishment for 
•in.) The mao to determine the cause of illness is the medicine 
man, who generally combines certain trkks which he has learnt, such 
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iwwidrtiti g of ft m 1 l«*f ftod ft few drops of mueUrf oil If he deddei 
tint a witch is mponiible for trouble, the TilUgen go to ft witch 
doctor in the locality, who will tell tbcin enough to identify the 
witch. Theee witchdocton teem to me to be unmitifftled roguee. 
with their spies ererywhofe. It is hard to determine the real inten* 
«ty of this belief in witchcraft; because allhoagh the belief is 
general, there are nowadays always a bumber of people who are 
derer enough to make use of it for working off their prieftle 
I grudges. 

• The artificial shadow is poverty, which is both caused by and la 

itself a cause of the ignorance and superstition, and the conswvftUim 
which bat made the SanUl an ca^ prey in economic natters to his 
^ more astute neighbours. The story of the alienation of lands belong- 

1 ing to the Saotals is a sorry one, and most of the damage wm done 

! kmg ago. There are still flaws in the legtalstioD which srti designed 

I to prevent it. 

J A f>w> word may be said on the measures taken by Govemmmt 

I and others in the uplift of these people. For convenience I eonfine 

i my remarks to Bengal. In this province no effective notice was 

! taken of these people until the opening years of the present century. 

‘ when it was realised that the ordinary anrnngemenls for primary edu- 

1 cation in the rural areas were such that the Santats could benefit 

1 from them vary little. Steps were token to make special funds avail- 

I able for SanUl edneatton and Boards of Santal Education we«e set 

up in three dutricto. in two of whidi they are still functioning with 
t useful if uDipeetacnlar results. Some increase was made in the fon^ 

I available for this purpose at the dose of the last greet wsr. and again 

I m IMl, but these we« long intervals, and it is to be hoped that in 

I the ne*t period of reconstruction the Santals will not be forgotten. 

1 With leferenoe to the right of Santals to alienate their Unds. unfortu- 

i natoly a great deal of damage was done before the government was 

moved to institute an enquiry and an act probibiting the SanUl from 
—niin bis land without special pennitrioo and also prohibiting 
attachment of his land for debt was passed in 1910. A farther lopcal 
stop, to see that this law was not bebg evaded or misnaed. was wA 
taken until the appolntmeut in several districts of Special Officers to 
watch over the intorests of the Santals, and this happened first about 
19S7. 

The Santa! is not skDIed in the art of making his voice heard, 
but every consideration demands that be be recognised as a valuable 
asset to the country, though at preaeet be is still backward, He is 
known for his apedty for bard work, nothing in agricoltitral or 
forestry occupations nmies amiss to him, be k generally stni^t- 
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(orwmn^ b« iraUo courtgeoiu. It should bo our atm to load •him 
aioa; the path of eeooomic, and spiritual advancement, soekiug by 
every means in our power to preserve all that U valuable in his own 
eullural heritage, and so enabling him to make his proper contribu- 
tioD to the nation of which be forms a part. 


W. J. CCLSBAW. 
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THE HILL TRIBES OP ASSAM 


Some of yoa nuiy be wonJcriiig how «n individatl deKiibcd, 1 
tee io the Notice of the Meethif. u the “ ComiBuiioiier <rf loconifr 
tex, Beng&l ** dkould be giving e lectuK oo ** The lliil Tribee of 
XsMm It It • f*r cry from Clive Street and Burre Baetr to the 
p'een haU ead primitive tribe* of Aimm nnd, mdoed, the only con¬ 
nection I cen think of between the Income-tax Department and the 
Bill men of Asaam it'a negative one and conriat* m the.fact that in 
the iUtutory lift of exrmptioas from Income-tax in to be found the 
followiag 

“ The income of indIgcnou» hill men other than person* 
in the service of Government reading in the following areas 
of Assam 

; ^ The Nags Hills District. 

The Loshai Hills District. 

The Sadiya Frontier Tract. 

The Balipara Frontier Tract. 

The Lakhimpur Frontier Tract. 

The Garo Hills. 

The Jowai sub-division of the Khasi k Jainlia HiQs. 

The North Cachar Rills in the district of Cadiar.** 

But though I have been absent from Assam oo loan, so to speak, 
to the Goveninent of India for nearly 7 years I am really an Asum 
officer and qxnt the first fiO years of my service in that prevince. 

As a result I could not help picking up a certain amount of 
knowledge about the Hil! Trilm of Assam. I am. however, no 
aothropdogut and my lecture. I am afraid, will br a more or less 
Miperficial account of the various tribes. 

But before 1 begin lelling you about the Iribc* themselves I 
must teO you briefly something about the geography of Assam. 

If you look at the map you will tee that Assam it shaped some¬ 
what like a triangle, The top or Dortbm aide of the triangle ia 
bounded for aome distance by Bhutan and the rest by the Himalayas 
which stretch in one unbroken line along the northern boundary. 
On the left or south-western side of the triangle lies Bengal while the 
right or aonth-caaters) side marches with China and Burma. The 
administeml area of Aaaam ia about 6i(.000 aquare mBcs (about aa 
large aa England, Wales and a third of Scotland) and its population 
ia about 10 milUon. I haw mentioned ** admioistmd area ^ because 
tbete are krge tracts of wild and mountainous pountry in the BaUpaTw 
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•nd Sadijra Frontier Tracts (the outer boundaries of which have 
never been defined) and which are not administered at aD. 

For example, in my Asam Census Report for 1091. after stating 
that the areas of the Sadiya and Baltpara Frontier Tracts were 8C00 
and 660 square mOes respectively J went on to explain that these 
figures represented only the administered areas of these Tracts and 
added the following 

'* To give some idea of the enormous tracts of uoadnunistered 
country lying bejwnd the limits of administration I may 
mention that the total area mapped by the Survey of 
India in the Sadiya Frontier iVact amounts to IS,479 
square miles and in the Bnlipara Frontier Tract to 9,697 
square miles.” 

Strangely enough the indefinite nature of the external boundaries 
of the province m certain places did not (while I was m the Province) 
give rise to any difficulty as the areas concerned art so wild and, 
until recently, were of such little importauM that it was not worth 
anybody's while to go to the trouble of demarcating the boundaries. 

For example, the boundary with Burma in the Hukaung valley 
area has never, so far as I know, been definitely demarcsled. 
Oceasonally somebody used to start a hare on the matter, and old 
files were examined and correspondence begun, but as demarcation 
meant spending a certain amount of money, and as the Province 
never bad any money to spend, and at, in any case, there was no 
good reason for not postponing demarcation the matter fixxled out in 
accordance with (he welhknown precept of administration—never 
do lo*day what you dsn put off tilt to*morrow 

So much for the external boundaries of Assam. 

Now looking at the triangle itself you will see that ft consists of 
two valleys with a range of hilb between. The northern valley is 
known as the Assam valley and through it flows the mighty Brahma¬ 
putra River. The southern valley is called the Surma valley after 
a comparatively small river of that name which flows through it. 
Between these two valleys lies the Assam Range which from West 
to East is divided into the following administrative areas 
(1) The 6arr> HHls District 
(S) The Khasi & Jaintia Hills District 
(S) The North Caebar Hills (which is a sub-division of the 
Cnchar district) and 
(4) The Naga Hilb District. 

To the cast of the Naga Hills is (or wss when I left the Province) 
a small area of non-British territory under the political control of the 
Deputy Commissioner Naga Hills, and beyond that, a large un- 
administered area inhabited by Naga tribes in which H might be said 
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tkkt we were interest but did not interfere. South of the Kaga 
Hill* Diatriet and adjoining Burma ia the Indian State of Manipur 
which ia in political rclatioikabip with the Governor of Assam. The 
only Hill district south of the Surma valley is the Lushai HilU whose 
northern boundaries march with Sylhet, Cachar and Manipur State. 
The areas called the Frontier l^ts—the Balipara, S^ya and 
Lakhimpur Frontier Tracts—are situated along the northern and 
oorth-eastem frontiers. 

The administered area of the Balipara Frontier District is really 
nothing but a bell of reaerved forest running along the base of the 
Assam Himalayas with a clearing in the centre. In the clearing are 
situated the bead‘<iuarters of the Political Agent and of a battaliOD 
of Assam Kiflrs. The whole population of the administered area b 
only about 0000. Beyond the adminbtered area—in the hills—hve 
the Daflas and Akas—with whom the Political Agent, Balipara, has 
what b known as " political relations indefinite bot very com* 
prehensive expression. 

East of the Balipara Fionticr Tract b the Sadiya Frontier Trad 
—as enoiTDOui area of which only 3900 square miles are administered. 
The administered area consists mostly of plains with a fringe of hilU. 
The plains are inliabited by variuua Assam plains tribes such as the 
Khamptb, Miris and Singpboc, and alao by ordinary Asaamese as 
well as by Nepslis and ex-garden coolies. In the hills live various 
tribes t he principal being the Abort and Miahims. The Sadiya 
Frontier Tract, like the Balipara Frontier Tract, baa no defined outer 
boundaries. Beyond the administered area of the tract lb vast 
ranges of forest-elad hilb and snow-covered mountains stretching to 
the distant confines of Tibet. China and Burma. 

Having given you a rough idea of the geography of Assam and 
the areas where the Hill Tribes live I will now go back to the range 
of hilla whbh separates the Assam or Brahmaputra valley from the 
Surma valley and starting from the west endeavour to give you aome 
idea of the various tribes which live there. 

The first district we meet with b the Garo Hills which, as its 
name shows, b inhabited by the Garos—a tribe of about 200.000 
persons of whom about 100,000 live m tbe Garo HiUs Dbtrict. The 
Garo Hills are rather low hills seldom rising about 4000 feci and the 
Garos are not generally regarded as being among the most intereatiDg 
of the Assam Tribes. They are divided into two great exogaroous 
groups called " Snnjpnn ** and "Momk" who are sub-divided into 
numerous sob-gtoups. 

There is no qiecbl clan or class of chiefs among the Garos whose 
organisation ia very democratb. Any man who baa acquired a 
certain degree of socbl status is called a Nokma. To obtain thb 
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' Uie cftndidttc hu to provide ot hu own expenie • Miies of feajU 
And ^fokmathip tfaui connotes the poueuion ot A cerUin amount of 
wealth. -But when a matter is in dispute all concerned including the 
women assemble and debate, the chair being taken generally by the 
iVoihno if the dilute concerns only one village or by the Latlutr (a 
petty magistrate appointed by the Govenimeni) if the dispute con* 
earns more than one village. 

The Garos used at one time to take the heads of their enemies 
and after removing the flesh by boihng in water hang the skull in the 
Noh7M‘$ house. But thb practice has long since died out. 

The Garos are not a very interesting tribe. Anybody who wants 
to know more about them should read Playfair's book on the Garos— 
one of the well-known series of monographs on the primitive tribes 
of Assam most of which have been written by officers of the Assam 
administration. 

The next DbUirt to the Garo Hills is the Kliasi and Jaintia Hills 
which cover an area of over 6000 sq. miles of which nrariy 9/S rds is 
not British territory hnl consists of 25 Khasi States under their own 
mlcrs. These States vary very much in importance, the most 
important being the States of Myllicm and Khyrim each of which 
has a population of about 50,000 and the smallest being Nongluai 
which has a population of just over 900. Six of the States have 
population of leas than 1,000 persons. Many of you here must have 
visited Shillong. WeU, it may interest you to know that only about 
l[5tb of the Siillong Municipality falls in British territory. The 
Khasis are quite an advanced community and a Khasi was for some 
years a Minister in the Government of Assam. 

The proportion of female titeiacy in the Khasi Hills is the highest 
in Assam—more than double that of an}' other district. It is the 
women who rule the roost in these hills where society is based on the 
matriarchal principle and family property descends through the 
female line. Th^Khasis are divided into the following groups :•*- 
(1) ^asis, (9) Syntengs or Pnars, ($) Wars, (4)-Bho» and 
(5) Lyngganu, and into a large number of exogamous clans. 

There is no bar to marriage between the groups mentioned above 
though generally Syntengs marry Syntengs and Khasis marry Khasis 
but marrisges within the ame clan are strictly forbidden. For 
example, a Khasi of the Diengdoh clan cannot marry a'Khasi of the 
amc clan and a Synteng of the Lalu clan eannot marry a Khasi of the 
Diengdoh cbm as the ancestress of the two clans was the ame. 

A Khasi State is a sort of limited monarchy, the niler's powen 
being very much circumseribed. Tbe State is ruled by the Stem or 
Chief auisted by a Durbar or Council of Mantries. A Stem must 
belong to the Royal clan of the State. Heirship to a Siemihip b 
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thitMigh the fenude, a Chief b«in{ succeeded by the eldest of hie 
brothers sod failing brothers by the eldest of hi^ sbter's sons; failing 
such nephews by the eldest of the sons of his abter's daughters and 
so on. 

The Khali bum their dead after various ceremooics. The bones 
are then collected and placed in an earthen pot in a bone repository 
called " MavkKyitng." The bones arc eventually taken out of this 
repository and placed in the common stone sepulchre of the C3an. 
Chnstian Khasia, of course, bury their deed in the usual way. Chris- 
tianity haa made much progress in these hills which are the 
headquarters of both the Roman Catholic and the Welsh Baptbt 
Missions and about fth of the whole Khasi population now prrfess 
some fonn of Christianity. The Khasis are great cultmtors of 
potatoes and oranges most of which fin<l.their way to the Calcutta 
market. 

X r^^ard the Kbasb as the most advanced of aO the RHI tribes 
of Assam and they have always appeared to me to be a pcesperous 
and happy people. 

Ljring betwea the Khasi and Jaintb Hilts District and the Naga 
HQls District b a subnlivisioin of the Cachar District ailed the North 
Cachar Htlls. This b the lowest part of the Assam Range and it b 
through the Nort^ Cachar Hills that the railway linkmg the Assam 
valley with the Surma valley finds its tortuous way. Thb railway 
which b known as the Hill Section b a very fine example of railway 
engineering. 

Hie North Cachar HUb sub-division has a popubtion of only 
about W/)00 consisting mostly of Hill Cachiirb, Knchba Nagas and 
various Kuki tribes such as the Bicte snd Khelms Kukls. These 
kilb are unhealthy and the tribes living there arc not of any tpecbl 
interest. 

East of the North Cachar Milh and running north-east lbs the 
famous Nnga HilU District the headquarters of which are situated at 
I&)hima—a pbce formerly unknown to anybody outside Assam but 
DOW known to the whole civilised world as in it and around it a 
fierce battle against the JapaneM has been in progress for. many 
nontha 

The tribes inhabiiing the British district of the Naga Hilb are 
the finest and the most picturesque in Assam. Here are to be found 
the Angsmb, the Semos, the Lhotos. the Aoa. the Rengnus tod the 
Kacbbn Nagas, while across the border in the unadminutered areas 
are to be found many other tribea such as the Konyaks, Sangtams. 
Phoms, Changt, Kalyo-Kengyus, etc. It would be quite impossible 
fox me in the brief time at my disposal to give a detailed account of 
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toy of these tribe*. But if you •« interefled I am tell you whew 
you r*" find out *U about them. 

Dr. HutUo—fonneily * member of the Indiau Civil Service *nd 
now Professor of Social Anthropology at Cambridg^who was for 
many year* Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills, has written 
two well-known books, one on the Angami Nagw and one on the 
Sana Nagas. Mr. Mills of the Indian OvU Service who succeeded 
Dr. Hutton as D^uty Commissioner, and who is now Adviser to the 
Governor of Assam on Tribal areaa, is the author of three books on 
Niga tribe»-“The Uota Nagas “ The Ao Nagas ** and “ The 
Rengma Nagas ^ 

Theto is also so interesting book called “ The Naked Nagas 
by Dr. Von Purer Haimendorf (an Austrian anthropologist), pub¬ 
lished in 10S9 which deals ig particular with the Konyak Naga tribe 
most of whom live beyond the administered area. 

I have never been stationed in the Naga Hills but I was President 
of the Manipur SUte Durbar in M and to get to Imphal one 
has to go through the Naga Hill*. There art also several Naga 
Tribes in the Manipur Stale and at one time I could recognise to 
what tribe a Naga belonged by looking at him. I don’s intake I 
could do so to-day. But the principal thing that strikes a visitor to 
the Naga Hills or to the Manipur HiHs is that he is in a different 
world entirely and that he it certainly not living in India. Every¬ 
thing is different—the faces of the inhabitanU, the dress (or rather 
lack of it), the customs, the villages—in fact everything. 

Ftor example, one of the first things that strikes any one |»sung 
through Kohima is that the young Angami women have their hair 
cut very short just like boys Theoretically this denotes that the 
giri is a virgin. Whether it is because the girls get absolutely Ured 
of looking at their closely cropped skulls or for some other reason I 
do not know, but It is the custom for Eastern Angami girls at the 
age of W or so to enter into trial or ^mpanionate marriages. These 
trial marriages seldom last long and are usually dissolved m a per¬ 
fectly peaceful way on some trivial pretext. The young girl then 
retams to her parent’s house and from thenceforward has long sleek 
black hair. 

And what about boys f Well, just as the giri advertises her 
altered position by growing her hair an Eastern Angami boy adver¬ 
tises his success in his first love affair by decorating his short black 
loin cloth with three rows of cowrie shells. If you see an Eastern 
Angami with 4 rows of cowrie shells you know that he has obtained 
farther promotion in the courts of love, and that he has either seduced 
a married woman or has successfully carried on two love affairs 
snnulttneously with two sisters. Even when a msn is buried—(the 
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Attgamis bury their dead within the village or by the li^ ol the 
village paths) the record of hfs amatory luccesecs follow him to t^ 
grave, and I can remember visiting the grave (a stone platform) of 
an Angami and having it explained to me by the dobeihi (inte^ 
preter) that the numerous small stones around the grave represented 
the number of women whoae favours the deceased Ksd enjoyed. In 
old days the three lines of cowries meant that the wearer was s 
warrior—it corresponded in fact to a general service meiUl-and the 
fourth row was only worn by veterans 6f renown. At present 
the Western Angsmis anybody may wear S rows of cowries while 
the fourth U supposed to signify that the wearer has Uken a head 
but, as a matter of fad, is now worn by anybody who hu thrust 
s spear into the dead body of an enemy shot by a sepoy or who ha« 
accompanied a column in some transfrontier expedition where any 
fighting has taken place. 

The customs as well ss the Itngiiages of the vanons Nsga tnbw 
differ very much. For example. I have mentioned that the Ang^ 
bury their dead. So do the Uotas. Senui and Renpnas. The 
Konyaks. on the other hand, give their dead a »rl of air bu™. w 
corpse being exposed on a bamboo mwcAoh or platform either m w 
quite near the village. After some days the skull « wrenched off 
and placed in a pot near one of the village paths. The whole 
to us U abmhitely revolting. The following descriplioii of a bunal 
among the Konyak Nagas is taken from Von Purer Haimendorfs 
book-'Tbe Naked Nagas." I have left mil the more revoltmg 

pamages... 

" It was ten o’clock then, and the wailrog contmued 
the whole morning; so wc sat about and waited for the 
funeral to begb. Owing to the death of thrir cUninun. 
none of the Oukhcang men was allowed to go to the fields— 
an infuriating Uboo when the weeding was pressing but one 
which I welcomed, for at least T found ^ty of Infor¬ 
mants. They were pleased to pass the time in answer¬ 
ing my questioDS and smoking my cigarettes; and many 
pages of my note-book were filled in the hours of waiting. 

Early in the afternoon some old men carried an open 
bamboo bier into the house, and it was not loa^ brfore I 
heard a solemn and curionsly urgent voice sddresamg the 
dead:— 

Enter the land of the dead; do not be afraid and rf 
you are ariced whose son you are, aay: T am Chinyak. 

‘ son of Yongmek." 

Time after time the same words were repeated; time 
after time the dead was enjoined to be of good courage 
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'Mid to maember witoae ion h« wm. Suddenly Mi'old sonn, 
wearing Chinyak’s ceremonial drew and armed with all 
hit weapons, came out of the house. Sitting drowsily in 
the shelter of the morvng, where we had been waiting 
for hours, we were almost startled by his spectacular 
appearance. The four old men bearing the bier were 
completely naked. Hardly bad the procession formed 
than it stopped again behind a bouse. Hoisting the bier 
to a platform, the old men covered the corpee with a doth' 
and a few palm-leaves, and then they tied bundles of 
food to the platform for the soul of the dead to feed on. 

After several minutes of lingering round the platform 
during which they did little more than look at the corpse, 
the mourners disperwd; but the relatives were left with 
the duty of feeding the corpse at meal-times as long aa the 
head was attached to the body. 

In the heat of the summer a corpse decomposes very 
quickly and already on the day after the funeral swarms, 
of buzaing flies surrounded the platform. To make matters 
worse, Chinyak’s corpse bad been disposed of in the 
middle of the village. One gets accustomed to most 
things, but not to the rcvoltmg smel] of disinte^ting 
flesh: even the Konyaks are by no means insensible to 
the evil smell of rotting corpses.' 

When I went to the village on the sixth day 

after the funeral, I was told that the head was 

to be wrenched from the body; however, I decided 
that 1 could dispense with this bit of the ceremony, 
and was satisfied with hearing a deaerpition of 

how the old women of the dead man's family cleaned 
the skull and removed the rotting parts of the brain. 
Chinyak’s beautiful white skull, housed in a sand¬ 

stone um, was placed by a path on the oul^irts of the 
village, and for three years h will be fed with food and 
rice-beer on all feast days. The fate of the corpse or 
^ rather the bones, is not of great importance ; they gradu¬ 
ally fall to the ground, and are either forgotten among the 
undergrowth that soon covers them or are dragged out 
and gnawed by one of the village pigs. The inevitable 
destructibility of all 6esh could learcely bo better demons¬ 
trated I It is only small babies who are disposed of is * 
another way; they find airy resting-places among the 
birds* nests high up in the branches of strong trees.” 
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But it would require dsys to tell you of the nuoy coiioui cuitomi 
sod beliefs of tbs vsnous Nags Tribes. Ooe peculiar belief I 
Buy mention is that the souls of some men hare the power of leaving 
their bodies while asleep and occupying the bodies of tigen. Su^b 
men are called “ were-tigers If a man’s tiger is wounded, a tiniiiar 
wound is believed to appear on the body of the man and if his tiger 
is killed the man dies too. 

There are all sorta of stories about vjtn-Ufftn. For eumple, 
one night two Ao Nagas were frightened by a tiger moving noiselessly 
through the jungle; they fired at it but missed, snd next day, arriv* 
ing at a village, a man met them at the village gate and greet^ them 
with the following question 

*' Why did you shoot at me last night ? Ihe bullet missed me 
by only a few feet." 

The system of cultivation in the Naga Hilts and in the Manipur 
Hills also is one of two clssses—wet rice or jAwm. The Angamis 
cultivate wet rice and terrace the bill stdet for this purpose, wstcr 
being brought by irrigation channels from long distances. An Angami 
village ia always built on the top of a hill or on the ridge ot a spur 
running down from a high range and all around tbe village are 
terraced fields sloping down to the bottom of tbe valleys below. 

On the other hand the Lhotas, Semas, Aos and trans-frontier 
Nagas cultivate by “ jhuming " that is. by dearing land and frowing 
crops on it for two years and then letting it relapse into jungle for 
from 5 to Id years. This is the oldest and most primitive system 
of culUvatioD in the world. Tbe method employed is as follows:— 

The spot for cnIlivaUon having been decided on the jungle is 
cut down snd allowed to dry. At the correct season the jungle b 
fired and the whole mountain becomes a sheet of flame. The soil 
is then scratched up by means of smsll hoes snd the seed sown 
broadcast. Across the fields the unconsumed trunks of trees are 
laid at no great distance apart. These serve as dams to the min 
water and prevent the soil being washed away. The fields have to 
be constantly watchad against the depredstions of birds and wild 
beasts and have to be frequently weeded—a Usk invohriog much 
labour. The usual procedure is to sow rice in the first year, follow¬ 
ing this in the second year with a crop of millet, maite or Job's tears. 

In tbe Naga Hills, and also in the Manipur Hills, the most prised 
•nrtnal is the “mithan" (Bos frontofu). The Nagas tnvest their 
money in these fine anhnals as men in Cdcutts invest in stocks and 
shares. Mithan are used only for food and only on special occasions. 
Iliey are never milked. Cows arc also kept for meat but are not 
milked. Tbe Nagas my they don’t know bow to. milk and in any 
case regard milk u a nasty drink. Wooden cow-b^ are tied to the 
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of mithan and cow*, and whenever I go to Simla and hear the 
linklmg of the bell* on the mule* there, my mind iiutinctively goe* 
back to the day* when I had to do a lot of touring in the Manipur 
Hill*. AU bill men keep pig*. Dog* are numerou* and are kept 
both for eating and for hunting but hunting dog* are not «ten. and 
when they die they are buried with a cloth in recognition of the 
•ervicm they have rendered to the owners. 

Naga* are particularly fond of elephant flesh and eat the whole 
carcase including the intestines and the ikm unlea* this ia wanted for 
the manufacture of a ahield. They will even eat an ahnosl entirely 

decompoacd elephant. , ti n 

Before I paa* on from the fancinalmg country of the Naga-HuU 
I think I *hould mention ■oracthing about 'head-hunting’ which ia, of 
conrae, now prohibited in Britiah territory but which atiU goes on 
beyond the border. The following extract b taken from Dr. Hutton’* 
book on the Angaroi* :— 

“ Hrad-hunting in one form or another is a wide¬ 
spread practice, and whatever the variou* inckienta of 
head-hunting in various quarter* of the globe, the 
ohimate reason of iU exislmce in any particular 
spot must probably be sou^t in some deep-rooted 
and iimate d>aiactemlic of human nature. Among 
the Nagu tribe* at any rate, head-hunting, though 
associated with a vague idea of the benefit* 
accruing from human sacrifice must also be connected in 
DO small degree with ordinary, everyday human vanity. 
What man. o> at least what Naga, who ba* killed hi* 
enemy doe* not wont to boast about it ? And nnles* he 
can show the body, where is the proof ? Most sav^e* 
are somewhat economical of truth; at any rate the Naga 
is when it comes to his exploit* in war and the chaae. If 
the *layer can produce the body of the slain hi* statement 
i* likely to be accepted as true, and aince retrieving the 
body would be a laborious, not to *ay often dsogerous. 
proceeding, the head is the natural part of it to bring back 
as testimony, as it gives a definite assurance that the foe 
has been killed, not scotched. This at any rate is the 
Angami explanation. Moreover, if It can be retrieved, 
the Angami doe* prefer the whole body, and if the whole 
body i* not available he wiU take the arms, bands, leg^ 
and feet of the corpac as well a* its head. And in this 
connection it must also not be forgotten that the Naga 
does not fight in the open country and under the eyes of 
bis fellows, but in heavy jungle and in raiding parties of 
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vnail numbers from one upwards, where none can observe 
bis deeds of daring. Nor docs the Naga make so very 
radical a distincUoo between human heads and hhads of 
game. Man is the biggest and the most dangerous game 
and his pursuit is therefore attended with precautions 
which may be unitcecssary in the case of smaller game but 
he ia still game, There is, after all, not ao much to 
separate a spoKman’s desire for say, a fine bu&loc head 
and a Naga's desire for the head of a man. Mott 
Brituhezs are hcAd>hunters at heart, and to a Naga every 
•orl of head is welcome. All the dcuUs of the larger 
animals killed by him are religtoudy fccpt> from that of an 
otter to that of an dephant, while even the heads of small 
birds may often be seen nailed to his bouse. As the Naga 
kills primarily for food, he recognises no differences in sex 
or age, and although he undoubtedly takes a pride in kill¬ 
ing say, a sambhar with a fine head, yet the heaik of does 
and fawns arc hung up as trophies beside it. So it is with 
his human heads. lie rect^iscs no distinctions between 
haman heads nrovidctl they have cut their teeth j if they 
have not cut their teeth they arc not taken. . . . Among 
the Konyak tribes it is common (or a slave to be 
bought for the chiefs son to kill in order that the boy may 
wmir cercntonial dress without risking the dangers of war. 
The wretched slave is tied up and the boy kills him with 
a dao, pieces of bis flesh being distributed throughout the 
young men of the Morwg. This custom brings us nearer 
to another idea which underlies besd-taking. and that is 
the idea of sacrifice, the notion that the killing of a human 
being is conducive to the pro^rity of the community or 
of the crops. Hic idea of the benefit conferred by human 
flesh, or the taking of human life, is a very strong one 
among Nsgss, though it is perhaps disappearing under the 
present regime of peace. 

It is agreed by all Angamis, as well as by other Nagas, 
that head-taking wu essential to marriage in so far that a 
buck who had taken no head, and could not wear the 
warrior's dress at festival!, not only found it exceedingly 
difficult to get any girl with pretensions to good looks or 
to self-respect to marry him, but was held up to ridicule 
by sll the girls of his dan. 

Among the Angamb the good old days of head¬ 
hunting have gone. Girls who wish to marry cannot now 
afford to be so particular. The diiUnctive marks of the 
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•ucGMiful woirior Mc assumed on th« fictitious grounds of 
having thrust a spear into a corpse or even of having gone. 

’ as a coolie upon an expedition on which killing took place. 
But though the flesh is withheld the ^irit is willing. 
Surreptitious heads are still ftometimes brought back from 
punitive expeditions, on which a crowd of interpreters 
and Naga coolies follow in the wake of the aepoys, utter¬ 
ing loud yells and transfixing with their speara the corpses 
of the slain. It is related that at the taking of Makware 
village a Naga clerk of the Deputy Commissioner’s itafl, 
educated in qiecch snd civilised in dress, having failed to 
provide himself with a spear, was seen dancing in vo^ 
fcTous triumph over the corpse of an enemy and with 
horrid yells plunging his umbrella again and again into 
the wounds." 

But I must leave the fascinating country of the Naga Hills and 
pass on to Manipur State where I was stationed for about S years in 

IMl-M. .. ... 

Manipur State covers an area of about 8,600 square miles with 
a population of about lakhs. It consists of a fcrUle valley about 
80 miles long and *0 miles broad in the middle of which is Imphal 
(the Capital). This valley which is inhabited by some 4,50.000 
Manipuris (who call themselves Meitheis and who are Hindus) is 
surrounded by wild hills thinly populated by Naga and Kuki tribes. 

In north-cast area of the hills live the Tangkhu! Nagas, the 
principal Naga tribe in Manipur. Kukis {the principal clan of which 
is the Thado) predominate in the west and south. Altogether there 
are about 7,500 Kukis of different kinds in the State. The Tai^kbul 
Nagas number about *5,000. In addition there are many other Naga 
tribes such as the Kabuis (10,000). the Kachha Nagas (who are 
great dancers)—(8.000), the Mao or Sopvoma Nagas (10,000), the 
Maram Nagas (8,000), etc. . 

The Kukis are divided into numerous clans Thado, Paite, 
Hmar, Vsiphei, Gangte, Kom, etc. 

The Nagas in the north of the State l.e., the Mao snd Manim 
Naga* are closely allied to the Angami Nagss who live just across 
the liorder in the Naga Hills. 

The Tangkhul* arc the most intcreslmg Naga Tribe in Manipur 
and I could tell you some interesting stories about them which, how¬ 
ever. are hardly fit for a mixwl audience. 

The Thado Kuk^s are also a very intcreslmg people. The prin¬ 
cipal books on these tribes in Manipur are “ The Meitheis" by 
T. C. Hodson. “ The Naga Tribes in Manipur ” by the same and 

"The Thado Kukis" by W. Shaw. 
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The hit! men of Manipur are Ihe hill men Ixst known U> me «*, 
for some years, I was rccponstble for sclUiof; their sample disputes and 
administering what I called “ jitsttve Whether mjr “ justice 
appeared to the hilt men themselves to be justice I do not know but 
I think they gave me erwiil for trj’ing to do my best. In these hOls 
tribal and customary law prevail*. There atr no lawyers or pleaders 
and the High Court has uo jurisdietion . But to pve you some idea 
of how the system works let me rvcafl as a*ell 1 can, after a lajisc of 
83 years, the aort of case 1 used to try in the Msnipur Hills and the 
procedure adopted. 

Imagine me sittii^ out-dde a betka (built forme by the villafers) 
near a village in the Manipur Hills. Most of the viUagcr* have 
gathcrcd'to hear the tam<uh«. Tlic Court clerk calL« out the first 
cas^^l hopiwiis to be a civil suit f<w inoalrAiii—or briile-price, for 
in these hills wives have to Ik paid for. The plamtiff appears ^ 
states his case. His claim may be something of this sort. His 
grandmother's monkkai. he says, was 8 mithan. 8 ^ngs. 8 cornelian 
necklaces and 8 ear omamenta of which only 1 mithan. 1 rotndisn 
necklace apd 1 ear onwinenl were paid hy the defendant's f^nd- 
father and 1 gong by the defendimt's father. He. the plaintiff. »^e 
to receive the hnlnncc and prays for a decree to this effect, “m 
defendant, on the other hand, states that the graad-mother's nankhat 
was not as stated by the plaintiff and that, in any case, it has all been 
paid with the exception of one gong whidi he is willing to pay if 
allowed lime. It is very sd<lom that in suits of this nature it can be 
said that any fact » proved, as we understand legal proof in British 
India, as there arc no documents and every one who was present at 
the negotiations for the grand-mothcr's marriage may Ik dead Or in 
any case cannot be expected to remember. 

But the bride-orice of girl* n graded in sccordancc srith their 
■ocial position in their clan and gi-ncrally some fairly accurate guess 
can be made as to what the grand-mother’!, bride-price waa How 
much of this was actiiall,v paid is generally quite impossible to decide 
and the only thing the Court can do b. to act as a »rt of Debt 
SetUement Board and try to get the parties to agw •ome com¬ 
promise. Occaswnany when a .Ktllemrnt prove* impossihlc and both 
parties arc out to fight to the hsl the ea*; is derided by oath or hy 
ordeal hy water. In the Utter case both parties dive into a river 
and hold on to stone* at the bottom to keep themselves rlown. The 
party who remain* down longest wins the case. 

But I must pass on and complete my survey of iH the hill 
dbtricts. 

South of Manipur State and the Caefaar plains Ue the Lusbai 
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HilU. * dUtrict of ovei 8,000 •quwe miles with • density of only 18 
persons to the squsre mile. 

The wotd *' Lushai " covers many clans and is really an raconect 
translation of the word “ Luahei “—the premier Clan in the Lushat 

The LMihah are closely allied to the Kukis. and many tribes 
who, in Manipur, are classed as Kukis, 9^/.. Mhare and Paites would 
be classed as Luihais in the Lushai Hills. 

The Lushai Hills haw been very largely Cbrislianised and at the 
IMl Census the percentage of literacy was the highest in Assam. 

The following is taken from my Census Report of 1031 : 

“It will be seen that the number of Christians in 
Assam has pwcUcally doubled itself at each successiva 
Census. The hill districts account for moat of this 
increase and of these the Lushai Hills has the most 
remarkable record. Twenty years ago there were less 
tljan 3,000 Christians In that district ; there are now 
over 39,000 and Christians form very nearly half the total 
population.” 

The principal dan among the Luihais is the Sailo. Hie SailoB 
were a fighting clan who crushed out of existence practically all the 
then existing chiefs (except the Ukher and a few Chin chiefs in the 
south-west of the District) and esUblishcd themselves all over the 
hills. The Lushsis have the capacity for absorbing other races and 
the Paites. Thndos and other Kuki tribes living in the Lushai Hills 
are now practically indistinguishable from the I<ushais. One reason 
for this is that Dulien—the language spoken by the I^shais. is the 
language taught in all schools in the district except in the Lakher 
villages. Anybody who wishes to know more about the Luihais 
should read " The Loshei-Kuki clans " by Colonel Shakespeare and 
the *■ Lakhers " by Mr. Parry, both of whom were formerly Super¬ 
intendents of the Lushai HilU District. 

I have now completed my survey of the HilU Tribes but I find 
I have not mentioned the Mikirs who live in an isolated clump of 
hillf m the middle of the Assam valley. The Mikirs are not a very 
inteiesting tribe and I have no lime to deal with them at length. 

The languages of the Hill Tribes of Assam are very interesting. 
Not one of these tribes speaks an Indo-European language and all the 
languages spoken (except Khasi) belong to the Tibeto-Burman 
sub-fnmily of the Tibeto-Chinese Family. 

The Tibeto-Burman sub-family has several branches each of 
which U divided into groups and sub-groups but—so far as we are 
concerned—the two main branches of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family 
spoken in the Assam hills are—(1) The North Assam Branch and 
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(*) the Amm Burmtie Branch and erf these the Assam Burmese 
Branch is much the most inporUot. Speakers of the North Assam 
Branch include the Abors, Miris, ^cas, Dsflaa and hfiihmis—most 
of srhom—I have already mentioned—lire in the Dalipata and 
Sadiya Frontier Tracts- 

The Assnm-Burmeiw Branch consists of a large number of 
languages divided into many groups. The first group is called 
“ Bodo In thb group falls Garo and Dima.sa or Hill Kadiari. 
Then there is the Mikir group which forms a connecting group 
between the Bodo and Kuki<Chin groups. The main langua^ of 
the Kulri-Chin group are Manipuri (or MeitheO- Thado*Knlri and 
Lushai or Dulien. 

Then there ia the Naga group which U dividerl in various sub¬ 
groups. •jg., the Western Naga soK-group which consists of Angami. 
Serna and Rcngrroi; the Central Nnga aub-gronp consisting of Ao. 
Lhota and Sangtam, the Eastern Naga suh-gfoup consisting of 
Konyak. Rangp«ig >nd Phom and the Naga-Euki group which 
includes Tangkhul, Mao and Maram Naga. 

The Khasi language belongs to the Mon-Khmer Branch of the 
Anstro-Asiatic sub-family of the Aostric family and forms a kind of 
island of speech in the centre of the province sonounded on all ades 
by spenkers of other families of languages. 

Well. I have now got to the end of my lecture which. I am afraid, 
has been of a very scrappy and superficial nature but it is reafly 
impoanblc within the space of an hour to deal with «ich an immense 
subject as the-Hill Tribes of Assam ■* in anything hut a very 

summary fashion. . , , .«... 

What of the future of these people ? At present the Lusha) HilU. 
the Naga Hills, the Frontier Tracts and the North Cachar Hills arc 
totally excluded areas under (he Govemment of India Act^hsl Is to 
say-^they are outside the rtsponnhilily of the Assam Ministry who 
have no power whatever hi these areas. The Garo Hills and the Bntish 
portion of the Khasi and Jsmtia Hills are partially excluded are»»- 
just like Darjeelmg Dblrict in Bengal. These ire. an to say. within 
the constitution but the Governor has a special responsihility. 

I am afraid that U would not be poamblc for me as Government 
servant to air my own views on this matter at a public lecture, but 
there can be no doubt that it would be quite hnpossihlc in mme of 
these totslly excluded distriets. tjj.. the Nags Hiliv to ralroducc 
modem democracy. The people really have Self-Government at 
present and run their own show in their own way. a^vording to their ^ 
own customs and beliefs. Can you powibly imagine a naked Naga 
with a spear in his hand walking Into the Assam Legisbllve Assembly 
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Ai A pcpreAcntativt from the Nege Hill* ? He would not undentAnd 
a word of any language spoken in the Aosentbly and wouldn’t have 
the faintest idea of what it was all about. In fact if I were sitting 
in front of this gentleman I should lake particular care to see that 
he had no lethal weapon in his posaession as I am sure I should 
hutinctiTely feel hb eyes examining the back of my head with a view 
to deciding whether my skull was worth adding to hu collection. 

I conclude with an extract from a broadcast talk by the Governor 
of Assam : 

“ British India can be regarded as liberated, and our 
forces which were fighting in Kohima and the Naga Hills 
are well into Manipur State” declared Sir Andrew Clow, 
Governor of Assam, in a talk on the Kohima battlefront, 
broadcast on Monday night from the Calcutta Station of 
All-India Radio. 

“ I would aay a word about the people who Ihre in 
these Hills,” the Governor continued. “ Most people think 
of the Nagas as savage head-hunters, of interest mmnly 
to anthropologUts. In the few places where our adminis¬ 
tration has not penetrated, life is still primitive and 
hmd-hnnting still goes on at times. But over most of 
the hills that is a thing of the past. Life hss been 
p hnrij png in many ways and the war has greatly speeded 
up the process. 

Some of the Nsgas are serving in the army; others oro 
in auxiliary corps of various kinds. They have proved ad^t 
in dealing with motor transport and no stretcher-bearers 
of any race deal so gently and skilfully with the wounded. 
That Is because for so many generations every villager in 
the jungle where wounds are w easily come by has had 
to act as a doctor. 

They are a courageous, cheerful and friendly people 
and the havoc the campaign has brought to them and their 
lands has not daunted their courage or sapped their loyalty. 
They arc already returning to Kohima and the surround¬ 
ing villages with their wives and children, to build up their 
life there again. 

The traitorous appeals from Burma had no effect on 
(hem and they look to us for help in restoring the ravages 
of war. With active assistance from the Government of 
India that task is now being undertaken. But it will, I 
hope, be possible in the future to do more than replace 
looted food and rebuild destroyed homes. The Nagaa 
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luve accn wmcthiiig of wtir of t more uvage kind than the 
moat primitive of them ever waged; we aball have to 
show them that civiltzation can bring better gifts, gifts of 
prosperity nod gncioiu living, gifts of fdlowsbip and pcaee 
among men” 


C. S. MttUAN 
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Silikim lies to the north of Darjeeling District, iU southern 
boundary being about S60 miles nortJi of Calcutta. The Siklthn 
Stale at present is roughly 8000 square miles in area being about 80 
miles from north to south and about 40 miles from east to west. It 
is situated within the Himalayas, part of the southern area being 
below 1000 feet above sea level and the general height of the norlhero 
area being about 14,000 ft, above the sea. 

Although so small a country, it is filled with features of surpris¬ 
ing interest. The physical geography of Sikkim cannot fwl to 
astonish. The country contains some of the highest mountains in 
the world and has over 40 peaks whose summits arc more than 40,000 
feel high. This mountain system is pierced from the south by deep 
gorges. The country’s climate too has remarkable features. Other 
parts of the Himalayas are protected from the direct impact of the 
monsoon current by mountains or receive it after it has suffered 
deflection. Sikkim receives it by fronlal assault. The damp winds 
pour up the deep gorges right beyond many of the highest mountains. 
All who talk about the weather should have bad the crperience of 
a day’s rain in one of Sikkim’s lower valleys. Heavy rain in toe 
lower valleys, prodigious snow fall on the high peaks contrast with 
ciesur rainless skies over certain areas where mountains prevent the 
monaoon reaching. With this physical geography and diversity of 
climate, one need not be surprised that there are landslips and 
avalanches of startling dimensions or that the botany and entomology 
arc very remarkable. There must be few parts of the world where 
you could find more orchids, ferns, mosses, lichens, tropical forests, 
temperate and alpine forests, butterflies, leeches and insect pests 
« hft n in Sikkim. Amid all this luxuriance, one delights to find flowers 
and butterflies which arc known in England and on the march to 
pick and cal fruit one recognises such as strawberries, raspberries and 
red and black currants. 

The eastern and western boundaries are long ridges running 
north and south. On the west on the Nepal boundary you will find 
north of Kinchinjunga a ridge which is very high, cxcce^ng in many 
places 40,000 feet. Running south hrom Kinchinjunga the ridge 
continues past Kabni (44,000 feel) and another peak of 44,000 feel 
to a pass (18,000 feet) and then gradually down until it readies 
Phalut (14.000 feet) on the Darjeeling District border. 

Kinchinjunga itself is the greatest unsealed height in Sikkim. It 



b4s five sunuuiU nod Ave gUcien surround i(. Not only u its 
cxurnuoufl hutglit iin oUstncIc but the Icrnble nvalaDcbd and the 
itcepneas of its slopi.'s make ascent from most directions impotsiblr. 

Entering Sikkim from the south where the Tvesta at its junction 
with the Ranged leaves the State, kl us now study the nver system. 

The Ranged and its tributorirs flow from the Nepal boundary 
rklge and the area south of Kmchinjunga. The valley of the Kulhait. 
ope these tributories, is even now one of the most pro^roits in 
Sikkim. In former days there was no doubt it was the most pros* 
perous part. Here was the ca{Mlal and here were the richest and 
most important nwtuislericsl The gorges holding the riven flowing 
from the north arc deep and the monsoon penetrates far up to the 
foot of very high mountains. The result is the ridges to be seen 
from Yokiun and Pemiongehi are covered tn dose succeanon with 
tropical, temperate and arctic forms of vi'getstion. 

Proceeding up the Tcesta we find for some dutance the main 
tributories are from the east. On one of these lies Gangtok the 
present Capital. Up all thesr valleys the monsoon flows freely as 
far as the Tibetan frontier. The resulting damp snd cold at the 
head of these valkys suits the rhododendron which thrives up to the 
upper tree limit. Lower down are the tropkal forests, enormous 
rainfalls and heavy landslips. ' 

The two main routes into Tibet past up through two of these 
valleys, the one from Kalimpong over the Jalap La; the other from 
Gangtok over the Nathu Ln. Opposite on the right bank of the 
Teesta are the mountains of Tendong and Matnom and at Singhik 
we come to a point where the river takes a right angle beitd. Here 
the river ia 3000 feet above sea level. It is joined by the Talung Chu 
from the wast and one can see right up this valley from the river 
at one's feet, 3000 feci above the aca, to the top of Kinchmjunga 
(28,000 ft). You can espccl no more vivid picture than the one 
you get here of the way the gorges of the Sikkim riven readi up 
amongst the highest mountains. 

At Chungthong (5300 ft. high) the two rivers Laehen and 
lachung join to form the Teesta. Up the Lachen vaOey we dc/ not 
get clear of tropical vegcUtioB and rainfall until near the village of 
Lachen (8300 ft. high). We are now m alpine scenery. Rainfall 
is still heavy but it seems to have lost Hs tropical violence. 

Proceeding up the Lachiing from its junction with the lachen 
and passing the village of I.aehung one leaves on the east routes into 
Tibet over passes of 15,000 and 17.000 feet high. At Monesamdong 
(15,000 ft.) the tree level has been passed snd a mute westwaril to 
the Jhschii is met. The valley ascends until the Donkhj's Iji 
( 18,150 ft.) is reached. Up to this point the monsoon curreot 
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peaetntes. Beyond it and the line weelward to the paw at Giagong 
on the Liudien the dnjnp Sikkim cuntnU of air cannot pau and to 
the north of this line U a strip of desert country, not lew th^ 15.000 
feet high, dry, high, bare and swept by the central Asian winds. It 
is climatically a part of Tibet. The Lachen flows through it, taking 
its rise from the TcesU glacier and the C3iolamo lake. Through 
this area pass routes to important places in Tibet northward to 
Khamba Dzong, Shigatse and Lhasa, eastward to Phari Dzong. ^ 

No general account of Sikkim \TOuId be complete without some 
reference to Hooker, the famous botanist, general scientist and 
explorer who visited the country in 1849. He was not a man who 
was afraid cither of distances or discomforts. He calmly remarked 
in the preface to his “Himalayan Journals” that, after having been 
to the Antarctic with Sir James Ross, he found he had a choice of 
going to the Andes or the Himalayas. He arrived in Calcutta on 
the 1st of January. 1848, at a time when practicnily nothing was 
known of the geography or botany of the Central or Eastern 
Uimalayns. 

His "Journals” make most interesting reading because much of 
what he recorded happens to one to-day or can be seen and recognised 
by the traveller who now visits the same places. 

DifReulties in getting permission to enter Sikkim caused Hooker 
to explore Nepal first and he entered Sikkim from Nepal by the 
Chiabhaninn pass. He raoved forward via the Kulbail valley and 
the pass between Mainom and Tendong to the Teesta to pay his 
respects with Dr. Campbell to the Raja. Dr. Campbell was then 
the Su|>erintendcnt of Darjeeling. The meeting took place but 
Hooker thought they were rather poorly received by the Raja. 

After the virit was finished. Hooker returned to explore the 
Kulhait valley. First visiting the monasteries there, he proceeded 
northward vta Yoksun and climbed a mountain called Monlepcha 
18 mOes south of Kinchinjunga. His camp was at 15,000 feet 
altitude and being a conscientious scientist his first operation on 
arrival was to rink his ground thermometers. ‘“The earth being 
frozen for 10 inches deep, it look four men severni hours work with 
hammer and chisel to penetrate so deep.” Other pleasures of 
camping are in Hooker’s words:—"As darkness came on. the tem¬ 
perature fell to n degrees and it snowed very hard. I sal for some 
hours behind a blanket screen (which had to be shifted every few 
minutes) at my tent door, keeping up a sulky fire and peering 
through the snow for signs of improvement. My heart unk as the 
fire declined. The searrdiing wind drifted the snow inio the tent 
whose roof so bagged in with the accumulation that T had to support 
it with sticks and dreaded being smothered. The increasing cold 
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drove me to my blaokeU tad Uking the precautkiD of stitlehiDg • 
tripod sUad over my hciid to oi to leave a breathing hole by 
supporting the roof it it fell in, I ikpt soundly. At sunrise the shy 
was clear: about two feet of snow had fallen and the miniinujn 
thermometer bad been down to 3} degrees. My li^t hearted 
companions cheerfully prepared to leave the ground.** 

Ilookcr's feelings corre^nd almost exactly to one's own when 
camping in snow at high altitudes. The same discomfort, deprea* 
sion and cold. No furniture, and bedding spread out on the froien 
ground I Outside, the men in the open all night coughing u the 
snow falls. When he arrivM the yak attendant merely apfead out 
his square of yak hair blanket on the snow, turned up his 

collar end coiled himself up to sleep warmed only by the breath of 
his yak which stood dully through the night knee deep in snow. 
This is a poor photograph of the scene. Just as in nookcr',Ltiine bH 
the men riae with the sun laughing and singing as they pack up the 
camp. 

Hooker returned to Darjeeling and left again some months later 
on a second trip—this time with the object of reaching the Tibetan 
frontier. The Sikkim authorities were not keen at all on this explo- 
mtioD. However, Hooker went forward wia Namchi. Temi and up 
the Lachen—as far as Kangralamo digressing up the Zemu and 
Jhachu rather to botanise and catch butterflies. He then moved 
up the T , ^rh u n g and on the 0th of September, he readied the 
Donkhya La (16,950 ft hi^). His description of the view is a 
vivid one—“the Tibetan view from its novelty, extent and shigu* 
larity demands first notice. The Cholamo lake lay 1,500 feet below 
at the bottom of a rapid descent: it is a blue sheet of water three 
or four miles from north to south and one and a half brnad. The > 
Lachen flows from its northern extremity and tnmrng westward 
rniters a barren valley bounded on the north by red stony mountains 
which though 18.000 or 10,000 feet high were wholly unanowed. 
Beyond this range lay the broad valley of the .Arun and in the 
extreme north west distance to the north of Nepal were some 
immense snowy mountains ISO miles away reduced to mere specks 
on the horison. The valley of the Arun was bounded on the north 
by very precipitous black rocky reoimtains sprinkled with snow and 
b^nd these again snow-topped range rose over range in the clear 
purple distance. The most remarkable features of this landscape 
were its enormous elevation and its cnkuir and contrast with the 
black rugged and snowy Himalayas of Sikkim. AH the moualain* 
between the Donkhya Pass and the Aran were of a yellowish red 
colour rising and falling in long undulations like dunes ”. He goes 
on the absence of trees, bouses and familiar objects to assist 
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Uie eye in the apprccietion of disUnce throws back the whole land¬ 
scape.” 

Hooker contrasts vividly the variety and profusion of vegeta¬ 
tion at lower altitudes with the meagre botany at the heights. 
At 14,000 feet in the Lnchung valley he remarked “ trees and shrubs 
ceased, willow and honeysuckle being the last*' and at Momny 
(15.000 feet) *' there is not a bush six inches high and the only 
approach to woody plants were minute creeping willows and dwarf 
rhododendrons with a few prostrate junipers ”. At Hhomtso (18,600 
feet high) " one plant alone, n yellow lichen ia found at this height 
and that only as a visitor ”. On a summit 40.000 feet high near 
the Donkhya Im ** an arctic lichen grew on the top so faintly dis- 
colouring the rocks as hardly to be detected without a magnifying 
glass”. 

Hooker now went down below Chungthang to meet Dr. Camp- 
hell and they both came up to the Knngnlamo pass. This time 
'nbetan troops were there but Hooker was so determined to see the 
forbidden land that he slipped past the Tilieton soldiers and rode 
10 to 15 miles forward to reach the Cholamo lake. 

Hooker and Campbell were allowed to go through Tibetan 
territory and cross the Donkhya from the north. From here they 
went down to meet the Raja at Tomlong but they found he had 
gone to Chumbi in Tibet. They were l»me<1 back by Tibetan 
soldiers on the frontier and sliortly after Campbell was arrested by 
the Dewan. This was the 8th of November and it was not until 
the S4lh December that he was released. They were then both 
allowed to cross the Rangeet and ride up to Darjeeling. 

Hooker was a pioneer and after him have followed many ex¬ 
plorers, mountaineers, scientists and students of rare, religion and 
philosophy. I have no time in this lecture to give you any account 
of the many mountaineering and scientific expeditions which have 
visited Sikkim. For these you must refer to the journals and travel 
books dealing with Sikkim explorations. 

The early history of Sikkim is obscure as there is little on 
record except pcrsoruil accounts of the niling family. Tibetans 
called it the land of rice. In early times it would seem that south- ’ 
ward communications were more difficult than they are now. The 
Temi—as the country at the foot of the hilts near Siliguri is called— 
was mostly uncultivated and probably covered with scruh, grass or 
tree jungle. The area now known as the Darjeeling District, as well 
as the southern part of the present Sikkim, was undeveloped and 
covered in dense forest, sparsely populated by the woodland tribe 
known as the Lepchas who lived in the valleys below 6,000 feet by 
a primitive method of cultivation by which patches of forest are 
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burnt down Nnd for a year or two the ground so deared b nude to 
produce crops. 

Ttie boundaries of Sikkim hive varied considerably from time 
to thne but in cariy thnes the western boundary reached probably as 
far IIS the Arun river in Nepal. On the aouth Sikkim included what 
b now Ihe Siliguri aub-divtsion of the Darjeeling dbtrict and on the 
nut the Chumhi valley of Tibet and most of whnt b now the Kalim- 
pong subnlivisioD. 

Descendants of the royal family of Tibet are said to have 
entered Sikkim via Chumbi and Hah in Bhutan. 'From them were 
deacended the chief families of Sikkim and the family of the present 
ruler. The first Raja of Sikkim. Penehoo Namgyal. was bom in 
1904. He b Mid to have been proclaimeil Raja by three Tibetan 
Tamas who had arrived at Yoksun. Tt b wippnsed thnt muA of 
his lime was taken up in subduinR or gaining over tribal chiefs east 
of the Arun. In his time and in that of his siieeessor eolonisstion 
of the country look place from Ihe North Bast with Its ckmtre m 
the Kulhait valley. It was in thb valley that important monaste. 
Ties were biiill—some open only to Tibetans. The palace at 
Riihdentsc on Ihe Rangeet was complcterl Wore 1700 A.D. 

Famil.v tiuarrcls now brought in the Bhutanese who occupied 
(he conntiy for five or M years. The Raja fled t>b Nepal to Tibet 
and returned after the Bhutanese had evacuated the country «tc^t 
the KalimpoDg area, which from this time was k»l to Sikkhn. 
Control of Sikkim continued mainly in the hands of leading Tibetati 
bmilica although about 179S the original Inhabitants the l.epcha» 
and Limbus became restive. In the years foWowing 1770 powerful 
and agresaivc rulers appeared in both Bhutan and Nepal. The 
Bhutanese Aral invaded Sikkim. After they had been driven out. 
mvaaion was threatened from Nepal and temporarily diverted by 
some movement of Tibetan troops. War however contmiird and 
battles were fought in th« Tarai—then callerl the Moning. In 17B7 
the Sikkimese were defeated in that area and in 1788^ a Goorkha 
force eioascd the frontier at Chishhanjan and surprised the Sikkim¬ 
ese in the Kulhait valley, overrunning the whole of Sikkim south 
ar>d west of the Teesta. Peace, arranged after the Goorfchas had 
been defeated by Tibetans and Chinese at Kbatmandu. left the 
boundary on the left bank of the Teesta with Ihe Raja deprived of 
all his lands in Tibet. For some years after, the Kulhait valley and 
all the atm south and west of the Teesta paid revenue to Nepfil. 
In 1815 however the Nepalis were defeated in war hy Ihe Brilbh 
Government and. according to the treaty 1817 they abandoned 
all Sikkim territory cast of the Phtlul ridge and the Mechi river. 
The western boundary of Sikkim had thru moved back from the 
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KAnyi but tb« Teni and the Darjeeling and KuUuiit areas were 
recovered. 

Two British officers engaged in mvestigating disputes on the 
Nepal frontier were attracted by the position of Darjeeling and at 
their suggestion Government resolved to ni^tiate for it at the first 
opportunity. This occurred in lSd4 when some T^epcha refugees 
from Sikkim made an inroad from Nepal into the Sikkim Tanii and 
in the Maharaja made an uDconditional grant of a bhuU tract 
of hills round Darjeeling. In return an allowance was granted to 
the Maharaja. 

Under British Administration the Darjeeling area developed 
rapidly. Tlic population rose from 100 in 1830 to 10000 in 1840 and 
immigration took place from Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. In all three 
countries slavery prevailed and immigrants were glad to get away to 
Darjeeling where men and trade were free and there was plenty of 
suitable forest land available for colonisation. This rapid develop' 
mrat of Darjeeling became a source of trouble with Sikkim. It 
excited the jealousy of the Dewnn who was a monopolist of all trade 
in Sikkim and he and the Lamas were dismayed to find that they 
lost alt right.s over slaves who escaped to British territory. Kidnap¬ 
pings from British territory of escaped dnves were frequent and 
incidents culminated in the arrest of Dr. Campbell. He was released 
in December 1849 hut two small expeditions and the annexation of 
the Tarai and the Sidar and Kiirscong sub-divisions of the Darjeeling 
district were needed before disputes ended. 

Meanwhile the British desire to open tip trade with Tibet became 
a source of friction. Agreements with Sikkim provided for the 
opening of road.s to promote this trade. 'Hbetan authorities became 
alarmed at the prospect of interferenee with their monopolies 
and profits: fearing no doubl also political advances. The 
^kkim Government reacted similarly and aought closer co-operation 
with 7^*bet. In 1886 a British Mission was preparing to enter Tibet 
to negotiate for better trade facilities; in deferenee'to Chinese and 
Tibetan pressure it was decided to abandon this miaaion but. before 
effect could be given to this decision. Tiljetan forces had ennaed the 
passes and built a fort at lAngtu in Sikkim. In 1888 a military force 
was sent against this fort and the Tibetans were driven over the 
Jelap La into Chumbi which was occupied for a day. After pro¬ 
tracted negotiations a convention n-as signed with the Chinese in 1890 
which laid down the hoimdaries of Sikkim and Tibet as the water¬ 
shed of the Teestn and ila tributaries. 

Now followed a period of refonn in administration which was 
directed by the Political Officer. The Raja attempted to escape to 
'nhet via Nepal. He was captured b,v the Nepoleac and banded over 
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to Govtnuzicnt. For aomeUme uDttl 1880 ho wu intoned in 
Kurteong. 

The couvcuUun of 1880 wbs itpudialcd by the TibeUuis. At the 
aame time TibcUn troopa occupied the tract north of GiagODg thu* 
showing that they repudiated also the (rontirr terms of the oons'ro- 
tion which laid down the watershed of the TeesU as the booodaty 
between Sikkim and Tibet. The Govenioient of India were not 
particalariy interested in this strip of barren ground and were quite 
ready to give it up for something tangible in the way of improved 
trade. The course of oegotiitioDS sras remarkably slow because the 
local Tibetan officials professed complete inability to transmit an>' 
written communicatioiu to the Lhasa authorities and the Govern* 
ment of India insisted on conducting all acgoliatioirs through Peking 
since they considered China a suserain power over Tibet. Things 
livened up nmewhat when it became known that Tibet had sent an 
envoy to Russia and in June 1808 the Political Officer was sent to 
Giagong with a force of SOO to assert rights to the strip. The 
Tibetans who abo claimed the Lhonak had built a wall across the 
pass and the Khamba Jongpen was there with 40 men. The British 
took up their postUon in the neighbourhood of Khamba and occupied 
the intervals of negotiation by prowling about surveying. They 
noted that in the disputed area there were 6^0 sheep and 787 yaks, 
of whidh l.lOS sheep snd 60 ysks belonged to Sikkimese. More 
interesting wsa a statement on the value of the gnueing on those 
parts,»‘*easuAUy looking si the ground you would ssy that there was 
no grass mi it, but on close examination a few blades appeared. To 
watch a dock grating pn these few and scanty blades was a curious 
sight. The sheep liter^ly run over the ground, those in front eating 
and tboR behind running on ahead to hod an ungraxed ipoU** It is 
not surprising that the Government of India urcre more interested 
in trade with Tibet than in this piece of barren ground. The 
Younghusband expedition to Tibet confirmed the boundaries of 
Sikkim as being those settled in 1880. After 1904 the History of 
Sikkim is without particular political incident except for the passage 
through the State cd the Dalai Lama after the Chinese bad occupied 
Lhasa in 1910, and the passage of the Chinese troops when they were 
driven out by the Tibetans some years later. 

MDitary operations in Sikkim were never very exienrivc and 
were almost entirely directed against the Tibetans. In the opera¬ 
tions of 1888 the main difficulties were those of transport and 
climate. The enemy undoubtedly had inferior weapons and their 
strategy was based on a combination of assiduous wall building with 
the acquisition of invulnerability to enemy bullets obtained by 
religious processes. The walk they built were very picturesque but 
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of little tt*e. The one they Abandoned near Ungtu #»« 800 yards 
long, dghl or ten feet high and five feet thick. It was ioopholed and 
had a round tovrer at each end and a large gate in the centK. The 
wall vaa everywhere dimbable. > 

Sikkim was on the line of supply for the Younghusband ezpcdi* 
lion of 1008. There was trouble with the animals and conditions 
must have been severe for Tibet was invaded In mid winter. TJ>e 
Nepal Government presented 500 yaks for transport purposes but 
the mortality among these in the damp Sikkim valleys from rinder 
pest and foot and mouth disease wu phenomenal. 

A history of Sikkim.will not be complete without some account 
of the population. You will remember that Lepchas were the original 
inhabitants of the tower valleys of Sikkim. When opportunity was 
favourable for bringing under cultivation the forests of these valleys, 
(be Lepchas lacked the qtialittcs needed for this task : their tempera¬ 
ment was too indolent and cssual—the more efficient Nepalis 
immigrated in large numbers and to a great extent di^taced the 
Lepchas in the areas they had always considered their own. This 
process was not always a pesceful one but things had settled down 
by 1891 when the total population of Sikkim was 80500, of whom 
10,800 were Nepalis. 5.800 lepchas and 4.000 Bhutiyas and Tibetans. 
Nepalis were thus 05% of the total population. Since 1801 the 
population hos increased considerably and the 1041 census shows a 
total of 129,000. The increase has been more or less continuous and 
in the last decade was between 10 and 11%. Tmmigjntion seems 
now to have ceased, presumably because all available land under 
0000 to 7000 feet has been colonised and thc^ is no other industry 
except agriculture to support the population. The Nepali dement 
of the population in 1941 was 82,500 i^.. 67% of the total population. 
It seems therefore thst they have gained slightly on other commu¬ 
nities since 1801 in spite of the cessation of immigation. But Lepchas 
are by no means dying out as their present number is at least twice 
that of 1801 and may be as much as four times greater. The Bhutiya 
and Tibetan population has also increased considerably. 

So much for mere numbers. And now what are the people like 
to meet and how do they live? The visitor sees as a rule what is on 
the surface and to him all rlossrs seem cheerful, hardy and affable. 
Below the surface, one has to guess a good deal and try and sum up 
their religious and cultural background. IHiteracy is still remark¬ 
ably high atHl this probably means that the forces of custom and 
traditiona] religion arc still strong. 

Consider first the Lepcha. Tie has become a Buddhist but the 
Buddhism he has adopted contains much of the demonology of his 
ancestors and seems to concern itself mainly with the propitiation 
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of evil fpirita Mid multgOADt ddtkft. The Lepcb* wu ■ num of the 
woodt with Ml indolent cmuaI tcDpenmeat. He hod an intmat in 
the life of the forests and made a good collector for botanists or 
entomologists : a pcnccfut man and no brawler. It has been said of 
him that he had no conception of private property until be learnt 
it from the Bengali trader. Formwfy everything belonged to the 
^ief absolutely and he as a rule allowed his subjects to rctsin 
possession of as much of what they acquired as he did sot 
immediately want but this was only by way of loan. The individual 
had thus no motive for amassing property as he eould not expect to 
keep it. 

Compnred with the Lcpcba. the Nepali and Tibetan and Bhutiya 
are more effective and aggressive. The Nepali it a Hindu and not 
free from superstitions. He is a good cultivator, if perhaps improvi¬ 
dent. He eats many things forbidden to strict Hindut and even the 
highest N^Its take water from the hands of pork catbg Bhutiyas. 
The Bhutiya is more the herdsman and the traveller ihan the culti¬ 
vator or the woodman. More truculent and heavier built' he thrives 
in the higher and colder plateaux. He too follows the Buddhinn of 
demons and evil spirits. 

Buddhist worship in Skkim is based on the theory of the cycle 
of existences over which lies a complicated ceremonial of worship of 
which the main object seems to be the propitiation of malignant 
spirits and deities. 

Of the apparatus of the Buddhist religion that conies to notice 
are the rawiasteries. the mtndong* and cAorfene and the various 
mechAntcal means of praying. The monasteries are usually located 
on prominent features of the landscape, They own much land and 
wealth and have much influence aad authority over the lower 
daases. They dnw recruits from all classes snd have the monopoly 
of educatioD. For the masses they supply the ceremonials of the 
monastery and the performance of services at marriages and 
funerals, the proiHtiatioD of evil qurits with much beating of drums, 
blowing of horns and reciting of texts. Displayed preminently n 
most monasteries are pictnres of the cyde of existences and it is 
" the hope of a rebirth in s better condition of life that buoys up the 
Buddhist in his faith.” 

Tlie practice of praying by mechanicsd means (prayer flags aad 
prayer wheels) and by mechanical repetition of the formuk. Om 
mani padme hum " or by the telling of beads is univermlly accepted. 
The foimula has been variously interpreted and periiaps the best is 
"my refuge is the veneration of retigkm in this world.” The 
modem Buddhkt, however, does not concern hinuclf much with the 
interpretation of the sacred formula. It is sufficient that it has been 
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tnuumitted to him from generatioD to gcneratioo m good and 
uliitAiy to be repented a> often a« potiuble and be firmly believes 
in tbe supernatural powers it possesses to preserve from evU, from 
misfortunes and from sin. 

• A. J. Dash 




JUNGLE UFE IN BENGAL 


Something which wu said io the course of a discussion meeting 
here some weeks ago illustrates from rather a strange point of view 
how great as influence the life of the jungle has upon the lives of all 
of us—greater indeed than perhaps we suspect. It was during the 
course of discussion on primitive forms of worship that more than 
one speaker referred to the prevalence of snake worship among the 
primitive rites of mankind, and I wonder if many of us then called 
to mind the undoubted fact that the fear of the snake b inhom in 
almost all of us—so much so that it U with difficulty that we can 
bring ourselves to handle even snakes which we know to be perfectly 
harmless. This inborn fear of snakes b not the only instinctive fear 
that we know of. for a certain number of people of whom for example 
the late Lord Roberts b said to have been one—have the mme 
instinctive and in this caae unreawnable fear and dislike of cats. 
Tbe reason for the instinctive fear of snakes and cats must be very 
deep seated u it comes to roost people from the time of their bi^ 
inthout any teaching—and those of us who believe in our ev<Jutioa 
from sn ape-like form must be very tempted to connect these 
instinctive fears with the fact that the two great eneniiw of the apes 
among the trees are the snake and the groat cal, be it leopard or 
jsguar or other prowler of tropic jungles. In Kipling’s Jungle Book 
you win remember Ihst the monkey folk of CoM Lairs fearod no 
enemy except Kaa the great snake and Baghcert the black leopard. 

This T suggest to you b an example of how intimatel.v the life., 
of the jungle is bound up with our own Irves-^nd leads natanDy 
on to the question how far it b true thst animsU have ever adopted 
and reared human children as Mowgii in the Jungle Book was reared 
by the wolves. Some of you hero must have beard of the wolf 
diOdren of Midnaporc and as I have sometimes been asked if the 
story of these wolf children b true, it may be of interesl to you to 
know that the story is perfectly true ; I know the jungles where they 
were found, and I have seen the house where they lived tbou^ 
Mr., and Mrs. Singh the Mbsioniiries who looked after them were 
most unwilling to let them be seen by casual visitors. There were 
two of them named by the Singhs Ksmals and Amala. They were 
found along with some sdult wolves and two cubs in a cave in a 
Midnaporc jangle near the boundary ot Mayurbhanj State in l9tA. 
and taken charge of by Mr. and Mrs. Singh. Amala the smaller 
died not long afterwards but Kamala lived till 1099 when she died 
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at •pjwrently about aeventeeB year* of age. When they were found 
the children were to all int«Bt« and purposes wolves in human form; 
they loped about on bands and knees, fed upon raw meat, and howW 
as wolves do at more or leas fired times during the night. By the 
time Kamala died she had reached approrimatcly the mental develop- 
mcnl of a human cKHd of two yean oW : she eouM speak a ouinbCT 
of words and form very nmple sentences : she walked upright thou^ 
with some difficulty, and instead of tearing off her clothes as she did 
at first she had b^un to take interest and pride in them. 

Besides Kamala and Am da stories of wolf children dsewhen 
have gamed currency ; these two are at far I know the only authenti¬ 
cated cases in Bengal. 

Wolves however are not common in Bengal; it it only m the 
westernmost districts that they are found and when found are nsually 
if possible killed, for we have not in this Provineee the strange super¬ 
stition that elsewhere often prevents a wolf being killed, namely 
that the ground on which a wolfs blood it shed becomes unfertile. 

We have however our own superstitions of the jungle, many of 
them quaint and incredible but often widely prevalent. Appro¬ 
priately enough, they are very current in the lonely half light of the 
Sunderban forests, where the wood cutters still fear the tiger so 
mn<* that they dare not pronounce hia name but call him ** Boro 
Siyal '* or big jackal. I was once amaaed to hear a Sunderban wood 
cutter refer to a neighbouring and much dreaded tiger at the “ Boro 
KabuliwaOnh." This wood cutter, like many other Sunderban wc^ 
cutters, probably came from the village of Darsakati in Bakarganj-- 
but it would seem that the tall money lenders from Kabul with their 
baggy trousers and big-slick methods of recovering debts whom we 
«often see in Calcutta, must have found their way at limes to that 
remote village. 

Another strange superstition prevalent in the Sunderbans is 
related to the fact that when a wood cutter is killed by a tiger, the 
corpse is often left where it is and the tiger shot by a concealed 
shikari when the animal returns to his kiH. The legend goes that 
when the tiger b approaching, in order that the avenging shikari 
shall have full notice of it before the sound of the approach is 
audible to mortal years, the corpse raises hb arm and points to the 
direction whence hb murderer is coming. 

Another ami far more charming story told by the people of the 
forest relates to the domed weaver bird's nests which most of us 
must have aeeu hanging like woven bulgy bottomnl jars on trees in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. If >*00 look inside one of these nests 
you will sec that it b divided into two compartments, a big round 
compartment at he bottom of the nest and a smaller compartment 
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iniide like an upper atorey at the top of K. In thi» upper eoini»rt- 
ment you will find li«»c peOeU of cUy or mud stuck on the wtlln 
probably really in order to prevent the nest swinjfin« about too 
mnch in the wind, but the forest story is that while the hen is sittm*. 
the male goes out and catches fireflies which he sticks in the pellets 
of mud to prevent his lady fettinj? tired of the daA. 

Needless to say this story » a plcamnt invention—but there is 
I perfectly true story of another form of a bird husband’s att«tior 
to his sitting wife. This » the hom bill. a large bird with a 
correspondingly Ur^e benk-alraost toucan like in its si«—whiA 
lives in our denser forests. When the time comes for the eggs to be 
laid, the hen deposits them in a hole in a tree—just as w^twkw 
and coppersmiths do—nnd proceeds to sit on them. Whether tor her 
protection from snakes and small animaU or tor some othw 
unguf’wed reason the male bird proceeds to wall up almost the 
entire hole with mud or other dirt so that she is in effect hncked up 
as effectirely as if she bad been an erring nun. Prom 'hen ont^s 
till the young birds are hatched and ready to fly the male bird feeds 
the hen through a small aperture left open tor the purpose. 

Another strange belief whieb has had sad consequences up^ 
one of the finest of the animals m our jungles is that the horn of a 
rhinoceros has not only the property of neulmlising poison pla^ m 
a vessel made out of it. but is. when powdered, a powerful aphrodmic. 
In consequence Iheae horns command a very high price m certain 
places and it is said that as much as Rs. *.000 has been paid for one 
of them. It is not therefore to be wondered at that though rhinos 
have long been protected hy law in oor Bengal foreslv systematic 
poaching was esrried on in the denw savannah and forest Unrt 
frequented hy these animals. Vigorous efforts have however Iwn 
made hy the Government of Bengal during the last ten or twe^ 
vears to detect and stamp out. this poaching and a reserve of some 
torir square miles has been established by the Forest Department 
where the rhinos can live and breed unmolested. It ta less than two 
montha since I had the opportunity of viailmg this rwrve and rt 
waa not long before we came across a hig male rhinoceros JuK 
submerged tn « pool of muddy water not more than fifteen ya^ 
away. Contrary to expectation he did not seem to ob)eet to the 
presence of the elephants on which a Forest Officer and I were sitting, 
and only stared at us tor some time with his great cars Iwil^mg m 
semi-surprise till he rose and disappeared up a bank and into the 
jungle with a gait something between a shamble and a cantor. 

Unlike the rhinoceros the wiUl elephant is in no danger « 
extermination nnd in some areas particulariy sub-monUne Imell of 
Jalpaiguri and the dblrict of Chittagong there are large herds of 
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them. Unfortunately in Cliittagong the cultivated fielda an very 
niuch intervened with jungle patchee and in consequence the 
ele^rtj find good and easy foraging on the crops as it were on 
their doorsteps. Every effort is made to lessen their numbers in* 
eluding pertodical operations for catching them alive, termed Keddah 
opmtions. As these operations have so often been duciibed in 
print I need hardly say that they consist of gradnaDy shepherding 
herds of elephants into a wide*moathed passage between camouflaged 
fences which gradually narrows into the entrance of a poweifuUy 
built stockade. Over this entrance there ia a drop gate which can 
be let down by cutting a rope. When the elephants have been 
nnsuspeelingly shepherded into the wide-mouth of the passage they 
are gradually driven down it withont being frightened into stamped¬ 
ing till it narrows down towards the stockade gate. Fires are then 
L’gbted behind them to prevent them turning hack and a noisy army 
of men letting off bombs and waving torches hustle them forward 
and through the gale which is then let down enclosing them. Then 
begins a most interesting process of using tame elephants called 
Kunklea to rope up the enclosed wild elephants so that they can be 
led into captivity. TTicse Kunkies ridden by men caiT 3 ring ropes go 
into the stockade and proceed to hustle the anid elephants about 
without harming them until they are a rather tired and dispirited 
group ready for roping. All this time the men have tat on the 
Kunkies* Imcks shoulder to shoulder with the wild elephants and 
the first dme I saw it, is teemed to me inevitable that one of the 
waving trunks of the frightened and angry captives would pluck off 
a man to be stamped to death. This, howevtf. I believe, never 
happens and it would almost seem that the wild elephants regard 
the men as a part of the strange herd of Ui«r own* kind who are 
intent on hustling them about but are not trying to hurt 
them. Sometimes the riders take the risk of slipping to the ground, 
and roping the wild elephant’s legs, but this is not done always. 
Eventually one by one the captives have rope nooses, arranged m 
a.s not to close to strangulation tightness, slipped over their heads 
and they arc led out of the stockade by the Kunkies—two Kunkies 
being sometimes required for a specially large captive. The older 
elc{Aants however seem generally to accept their fate with rcrigna* 
tion and the majority of the trouble is given by the Kltle babies, 
so small that their tninki hardly reach the ground. These little 
animals scuttle about like rabbits under the bellies of the bigger ones 
and it is about as much trouble to rope one as it is to catch a flea 
in a big bed. When it is rt^>ed instead of marching off with dignity 
like its elders it braces its little forelegs and does its best to drag a 
Kunkie three times its own site back into the stockade. Eventually, 
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however al! the catch ia taken to a shady grove of big trees con¬ 
veniently near soae water and the final task of getting ropes on to 
the legs of the captives for tethering them to the trees » taken up 
not without »me apparent risk as it has to be done by men on the 
ground, aiM) by now Ibe captives have no illusions as to what they 
are and make determined efforU to '*go for them’* in the process. 
Eventually however the whole catch is tied up and the ptocen of 
training them by giving them food and drink and what they love 
b^t of all, taking them for a bath—begins. In an incredibly short 
time, for the elephant is one of the most tameable beasts in the 
world, they settle down in harmony with their keepers and in a few 
rnonths Ume if as usually happens they are well-treated they become 
fully trained and ready for work. Fortunate is the owner of a good 
elephant if he tUs the requisite duty or the leisure enablmg him to 
spend time in the depths of the forests or in the great savannahs of 
north Bengal where the gnu is so Ull that it sometimes rioses not 
only over the elephant but over the rider’s head. Under thrse 
conditions he is free of the aecreU of the jungle, for the animals and 
birds are used to the sight of wild depbanta and hardly move out of 
the way as be comes quietly along. I have watched from the back 
of an elephant in the early morning the sambar on the banks of a 
stream finishing his rooming drink, the peacock gleaming in blue and 
green sitting over-head, and a mother otter with a family of cubs 
diving noiselessly for fish while the cubs hunted each other in play 
over the sand and in and out of the water. 

Apart from birds and beasts our jungles have strange and inters 
esting fishes to shew ua. I am prep^ to be told that fishes are 
*irdy out of place in an account of jungle life, and that they belong 
to the rivers or to the sea and not to the jungle. Nevertheless what 
I say is literally true.' You can bide yourMlf in the Sunderban 
jungle* and watch strange Utile fish called mud-skippers come out 
of the water and with the bdp of their front or pectoral fins oo each 
side of their body, using them like forelegs, travel about on the 
muddy shore, and on occasion if they are pugnaciously iadtDed 
*1***'* **P ^ each other like a pair of boxers, resting on what must 
surely be the first step in the evolution of fins into hgs. Nor are 
they the only fish out of water, fox just as in England eeb aosetimes 
come out of the riven and travel by night across country, so in the 
Bengal fields at the onset of the rains you can sometime* tee a small 
dgrk oUve coloured fish called the “Km" obviouify making its way 
acroB oouDtry from one pool to another. This little fish is coninon 
in Bengal and though it does not appear on the menu of clubs and 
restauranU, it is, as probably some of us here know, a particularly 
Bourishing and easily digested tit bit for convalescents. 
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A much mrer cousin of Ihe “Koi” is the sichcr fish which has 
iU mouth contracted into * sort of a bcnk with which it is said to 
ahn a drop of water at a Ay or other insect sitting on some herbage 
overhanging the water aod like the archer it is named after, literall.v 
shoot it down for its breakfast. 

Digressing for a moment to other strange methods of estebing 
prey I once shot a large crocodile in the Sunderbans which when 
skinned proved to have only just swallowed a vulture which was not 
at all dmmposcd and had obviously not been dead long. What 
must have happened is that the vulture while sitting, as they often 
do on a pkee of carrion floating on the water was spotted by the 
crocodile, and like a fish taking a fly from the surface of the water 
the crocodile must have risen with a mighty splash tnd swallowed 
the. vnlture. It would have been interesting to have been a few 
minules earlier on the spot and to have seen this actually taking 
place. 

Returning to the fish life of the Sunderbans there is more that 
is strange and of interest there than can be compressed into a talk 
of this sort. We have great rays, fishes shaped like skates, which 
have organs on the side of their beads with which they can inflict 
electric shocks, and among the sharks which are common off the 
coast there is one known as the hammer-headed thark from the fact 
that its head Is shaped like a hammer with the eyes on the projecting 
parts on each dde. The fins of this shark provide the shark fins 
which figure as an edible delicacy on Chinese menus, and before the 
war put an end to the trade a colony of Chtneae fishermen used to 
come down each cold weather to the Sunderbans and dry the fins 
of these sharks for export to China. 

Before leaving the Snndcrbans it is interesting to note that in 
the warm coastal water it is not uncommon to sec one of the most 
mteresting primitive survivals in the worid namely the King Cnh or 
fiddle crab. It is shaped like a crab with the same hard shell bnt 
instead of having its abdomen permanently turned upwards and 
tucked in underneath its body as wre see when we turn a crab over, 
the fiddle crab has earned its name by having a long projecting 
piece behind it, giving it something of the appearance of a fiddle. 
StracturaOy it is only remotely, if at all, related to the crabs but 
owe its special interest to the fact that it is in all probability 
the only living survival of the great class which included the trilobites. 
the fossil hunter's great prise from strata ranging from the Cambrian 
to the Carboniferous. I have once or twice tried to bring these 
interesting creatures up from the coast aNve. but they do not teem 
to survive removal from their natural haunts for, any length of time. 
We have another survival of past times which is occsskmally found 
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in Bengal forvtU. ThU it on animal known at the Slow kirit, one 
of the group of climbing antrealt called lemurt which form a link 
between the monkeyt* and other mammalt. It it monkey-like in 
appearance but hat n tharper and mom foxy-faco and for tome 
unknown reason, while all the rett of iit fingers and toes have flat 
nails as those of human beings and monkeys have, the second toe 
of its foot has a pointed claw. In andenl Geological times during 
the period called the Eocene before men or monkeys had appeared 
on earth lemurs were widely distributed in the world and appear to 
have made their way southward from the northern parts of the old 
world before the island of Madagascar had been cut oS from the 
African mainland. This area appears to have been partkuloriy 
suitable to them and after its separation from the mainland by sea, 
they have survived in considerable numbers there, while in the rest 
of the world they have become almost extinct, a very few surviviag 
in other islands or in deep forests, as in Bengal. The name lemur is 
the Latin word tor a ghost and judging by our Bengal form with its 
Docturoal habits and large ^>ectra] round eyes the name is well 
deserved, and has gained further fame by being transferred from this 
group of animab to Lemuria the so-called lost continent between the 
western shores of India and the east of Africa. Madagascar is the 
main surviving part of this tract of land gnd from the prcvalende 
of the lemurs there, the name Lemuria has been adopted for that 
ancient continental area. In Bengal, the animal has been givea the 
name of lajjabati banar or bashful nxonkey from its retiring habits 
and slow shy movements. 

I have still left unntentioned one of the nwst striking forms of 
life in our jungles namely the hutterflics and moths of which Bengal 
has a wonderfully rich and varied store. Indeed it is said that our 
Teesta valley shares with the valley of the Amazon the reputalkm 
for being the richest haunt of butterflies in the world. NsturaUy it 
would be impossible to give any adequate description of them but 
among them is of particular interest one of the most famous examples 
of protective colouration in the world namely the dead kaf butterfly. 
It used to be and probably still is given a prominent place among 
examples of this protective colouration in the Natural History 
Museum in London, where the show case exhibited it c linging with 
closed wings among real dead leaves on the twig of a tree and ita 
mimicry of the leaves by its shape and colour and even by an 
apparent midrib and veins was startling. 

It is not uncommon in the Teesta valley, and attention is 
attracted to it by the orange and bhic colour of ita upperi»d« when 
it is in flight, and ita apparent sudden and almost mysterious di*- 
appearance when it settka with closed wings. ^ 

SO 
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Another form of protection hu been acquired by eome day flying 
mothj who elotely resemble hornets and bees though in fact they 
are in do way related to them. This is evidently nature's provision 
to save them from birds, lisards and similar greedy enemies who ate 
deceived into thinking that they carry the concealed sUng of 
the insects which they reseitable and therefore leave them alone. 
Examples of this sort of protection though found in Bengal are 
not very common, but any visitor to our jungles particulsily in 
Jalpaiguri or Darjeeling districts will be able to sec many examples 
of another form of protective mimicry which is striking enough to 
have earned a special name among naturalists. It it known as 
Baterian mimiciy from the great South American traveller and 
naturalist Bates who first discovered it in the latter part oi last 
century.. In effect it consists in the fact that certain butterflies 
presumably by secretion of unpleasant juices are not attacked by 
birds, while butterflies of the edible groups such as swallow tails or 
whites have in a few cases succeeded in protecting themselves by 
mimicking the appearance of a distasteful butterfly and thus escaping 
attack. Those who are mlerested in butterflies must have dis¬ 
covered examples of this mimicry for themselves, and probably have 
been as pussied as 1 was, how to classify the butterflies in question 
when I first esme across them. 

Many more examples of the strange ways of nature, sometimes 
so purposeful snd at others apparently so purposeless can be found 
in our rich and varied jungle life of Bengal. .What I have been able 
to describe is but the merest fringe of the great and rich pattern 
nature’s handiwork, in which there is so much to see and learn that 
we can never come to the end of H. All that we can hope for and 
what we can surely attain is our own store of memories of the ways 
of the jungle, a store of never failing interest wherever we are and 
whatever we do. 


L. R. Fawcus. 
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As Director of Ptthorios, Bengal, I am sure you would lilce me 
to say something about the high price of fish in the Calcutta and 
Mofiusil markets during the last few weeks. The recent floods have, 
however, cased the fish front and by inducing Hilna to abandon its 
marine abode have provided us with an abundant rkop of this 
spedea and in sympathy with K the prices of alt other fUh have 
come down considerably and are still showing a marked downward 
trend. - Tlie present comparatively favourable position of the fish 
market has induced me to say a few words about fish trade h) Bengal 
and for this I crave your indulgence. At the very outset, T wish to 
say that if we had refrigerating or processing facilities and good 
comnunications, writhoul detriment to the potential fishery re- 
sources of the province, we could provide enough protrin food for 
all. In these days of shortage of meat and other ^Mws of first class 
protein foods, such a.s milk. eggs. etc., the fisheries of the province 
have aasomed special importance and it will give the public some 
satisfaction to know that the Gos^rnment have undertaken an 
immediate expansion of the Department of Fisheries so as to ensure 
a speedy programme of the rehabilitation of fishermen, production 
of fish in all types of suitable waters to ensure regional seH-suAciency. 
processing of surplus quantities that cannot be transported from the 
fishing to the consuming centres and proper marketing of fishes so 
as to bring the prices within the retch of all. I wish, however, to 
impress that any programme of food production takes some time. 
spectaQy when an organisation has to be started from scratch and 
practically the whole of the staff has to be trained. However com¬ 
petent a staff of experts may be. they cannot be magicians and have 
to abide by the laws of nature when dealing with organisms writh 
set habits and periods of reproduction. It will be pertinent on my 
part, therefore, to requert the public not to be impatient. 

It was remarked in pun in a local daily paper a few weeks ago 
that if fishes knew that the Department of Fisheries was growing 
and, therefore, they should also grow, much benefit could mult to 
the public. I wish to assure that if there is co-operation between 
the public and the Department, we shall be able to educate the fish 
to grow as fast u the growth of the Fishery Department. May I 
avail myself of this opportunity to illustrate this point with an 
example. Recently a tank at Dacca was dcsiltcd and enlarged, but 
the work was not completed in time to enable the Department to 
manure its bottom properly so as to make it suitable for fish culture. 
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The tank befpko to fill up with sepage and ram water and the owner 
was anxious to stock it with fish. An examination of the water 
showed that there was no natural fodder in it to the owner was 
advised to delay the stocking operaliont by four to five days and 
we undertook to manure the water. After four days the water 
became greenish bhie in colour showing the growth of phytoplankton 
and its examination revealed that xooplankton had also appeared in 
abundance. The lank was then slocked mainly with the fry of 
Catia and Rohi and a few Mrigal about an inch or an inch and a 
half in length and you will no doubt be surprised to learn Uial after 
a fortnight Caila had attained a tise of Sj" to 4" and after SO days 
Catia attained a sixe of 5" to tT and Rohi a dae of about 8". So 
in this particular tank Rohi bad shown a much better growth, in the 
course of a month only. This has produced an excitement in the 
locality and the people have realised that fish can be made to grow 
fast by providing them anth suitable and adequate nourishment. 
The growth of a fish depends upon the natural and added fodder 
store of the pond if which it lives while its taste depends upon the 
quality of the food it takes. If people realise this simple fact and 
practice it by co-operatipg with the Department of Fisheries, we 
shaD have taught the fishes to grow as fast as we would wish them 
to. A fast-grown fish, but not too fast, is always tasty 

Shortage of fiah supplies for the Calcutta markel is a chronic 
trouble though greatly aocentuated in recent months by the mUitary 
demand which is considerable, shortage of ice for transporting fish 
in fresh condition, increased civil requirements owing to cent per 
cent increase in population, transport diffioiilti^* restriction of 
fishing areas in the Sundarhans and along the foreshore, destitution 
among fishermen and the hardship and inconvenience felt by them 
in procuring food supplies and consumer goods at reasonable latea. 
and the increased purcliasing power of an avenge labourer in the 
Greater Calcutta area. Those of us who have fixed mlaries have no 
doubt suffered but businessmen, especially contnetors, and labourers 
are practically unmindful of high prices and thus their inciaised 
purchaung power has become a real danger to the health of an 
average eithcen so far as his nutritional requirements are concerned. 

In 10S7. Dr. Albert W. C. T. Hcrre, formeriy the Chief of the 
Division of Fisheries, Manila, Philippine Islands, after making a 
thorough study of the Calcutta markets observed; 

“When one visits one of the largest Calcutta fish 
markets for the first time he is surprised by the relatively 
small quantity of fish seen, the limited varieties of 
species exposed for sale, and as a natural sequence, the 
comparatively high price of fish 
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If jrou exAminc the position of Calcutto on the map, you will 
notice that a coniiiderabk length of winding estuaries hat to be 
traversed before marine supplies can be brought to CalcutU. In 
the absence of quick motor transport and plenty of ice this source 
of supply is denied to us at present. It ia for this reason that a 
considernblc proportion of salt-water fiiih it imported from the Onasa 
and Ganjam Coasts by rail. Fisheries round about Calcutta within 
a radius of about IM miles, have deteriorated considerably owing to 
early reclamation of low lands and the silling up of the Bidyadhari 
and the Hooghly riv«s. Though there arc ‘ Salt Lakes * near 
Calcutta, they do not form the !q>ill area of the Bidyadhari as they 
used to do about a couple of decarles ago and thus these extensive 
nurseries for fish have become com|>amtive unptwliretivc. Local 
fisheries at present contribute only 10 per cent, of our supply while 
Ihe rest has to be imported from outside places. When, you visit 
a .place like Hasnnabad, only 40 miles dislaBtvfrom Calcutta, where 
approximately. 1/Srd of the fish brought to thu assembly centre is 
thrown back into the river as unfit for human consumption owing 
to lack of lee. the part ice plays in the fish trade is fully brought 
home to us. We receive considerable supplies of fish from Orissa. 
Bihar, United Provinces and Assam, but eertain Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have controlled exports of fish and issue liceuccs for this pur¬ 
pose of a very limited amount. This has also influenced the 
Cglciitta market. I hope I have cluddated to some extent the 
causa of high price of fish. It is time iww that I should start the 
real subject of my talk this evening. 

In dealing with the Pood and Game Fishes of Bengal, obviously 
it will be impossible for me to deal with the enormous number of 
species of fish which afford both food and sport in Bengal. I shall, 
therefore, confine my attention to a few typical groups of marketable 
fishes. Though all game fish may be us^ as food, all food fishes 
do not provide an exciting sport. To a Bengalee, fiofij, Catla and 
Mrigal not only provide excellent food but also sport because the 
successful catching of a large and shy-biting Roht and Cetta requues 
both skill and patience. In the treatment of ray subieel, therefore, 
there U likely to be a certain amount of overiapping as between food 
and game fishes. 

Among the food fishes of Bengal, Ihe first place must be 
asstped to Ililsa which is now on the run and provides the largest 
fishery of the province during the rainy season. It is an ansdronraos 
fish which ascends all the rivers of Bengal for breeding purposes. 
During fcceot years considerable knowledge has been collectrd about 
its bionomics and Ufe-history but much more still reraams to be 
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mrestigtted. From record c«tche« in 1034 and 19S9 and from a 
>hidy of the age groupi of random tampka ot the 19S0 crop we have 
envUaged a five^jrear fiahery flnctuatioo of this species and predicted 
a bumper crop in 1944. When the rains came in May and the rivers 
were flooded we did have a bumper crop and' it is no exaggeration 
to say that considerable amount of fish had to be thrown back in 
the river at Goalundo os there was neither enough ice for preserva¬ 
tion in fresh condition nor salt for salting. Later owing to the 
vagaries of the rainfall the IlUta rush stopped, but with the favonr- 
abk monsoon it has started again and let us hope it will continue 
tin the winter fisheries start in the Sundarbans and carp catching 
areas. 

Second in importance are the Carp, Caila, Rohi and Mrigal. 
These species are extensively uaed for stocking tanka and there is 
no species in the wori(^ that can heat CaUa in the rapidity of its 
growth under favoun^le conditions. The three species feed at 
different levels and. therefore, for the fuU utilisation of a pond it is 
nece s sary to stock them together. Best remits are obtained if the 
fry crniMst of 50 per cent Cath. SO per cent Rokt, and 90 per cent 
Mriffoi. Bata, Kalbatu, etc., and strict vigilance is kept that no pre¬ 
datory ftsh enters the tank. Unlike the European Carp, they do not 
breed in tanks embanked on all sides but freely breed in rivers snd 
flooded rice fields and in certain Bundh-type of tanks in the Mtdna- 
pore. Bankura and Chittagong districts. The eggs in the case of 
tanks and larvae in the ease of rivers are collected with ingenious 
devices and traiuferred to nursery tanks. There is thus a well 
established fish fry trade in Bengal and most of you must have seen 
Handia* with live fry being carried about in the streets of 
Calcutta. 

Embanked paddy fields in the Abad areas of the Sundarbans 
provide excellent nurseries for the young carp which by feeding on 
weeds and insect pests of paddy, help in the growth of the plant. 
A large-scak experiment on paddy-ctw^fish culture is bring con¬ 
ducted at present and is expected to yield good results. 

Incidentally I may mention that according to military specifica-* 
(bns. these tank fishes are not to be given to British troops but the 
trade got over the difficulty by calling them 'Indian Salmon ' which 
is included in the specification. 

The third group to which I wish to invite your attention is that 
of Cat-fishes, reehristened by trade to meet military specifications 
as “Butter-fish*’ and “Indian Haddock**. They are rather coarse 
fish and some like Bool and Pangai, are believed to feed on carcases 
and are. therefore, not eaten by high class Hindus. There are. bow- 
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ercr, among thb lot fom« tmaller (peciea which arc known u Baehha 
and Pabda (true Butter-fish) end are cooiidcred good eating. 

The next in importance ii the group o( Jiol Madth, a eompotile 
term uacd to denote a Tsriely of fishes ol diverse affinities but with 
one common characUHstic, that is that they are capable of breath¬ 
ing atmoqiheric air direct and can, therefore, be marketed in a living 
condition. Those of you who have had a chance to go to a fish 
market must have seen that a separate section is reserved for the 
sale of such fishes. The principal varieties arc Magttr. Shtfi. Koi. 
Laia, Smd, etc. They arc considered to b« highly nutritious and 
invigorating and are prescribed as diet for invalids. 

Now I Uke up a miscellaneous lot of fish and of these Bhttld 
“ well-known to visitors ,of English restaurants. This fish is the 
most highly priced and is, therefore, cultured in cncloacd Bheriu in 
in the Sundarban Abads. It foDows shoaU of HiIm and other food 
fishes and is predatory in its habits. Considering the amount of 
fish food that it destroys for the building up of one pound of its 
it is not a paying proposition to culture it but its great demand, 
hi^ price and ready sale are great incentives for its cullnre. The 
seasonal Uango-fish is another delicacy which comes np the river 
for breeding during the mango season. It belongs to a family, the 
giasts among which are known as ' Indian Salmon ’. Then we have 
Jew-fishes some of which grow to a considerable aise and are known 
as Indian Cod ’, ‘Indian Haddock’, ‘Indian Whiting’, etc. Among 
the freshwater fishes reference must also be made to the group of 
Feather-backs which are prized as food but are destnetive to 
rauUcr fish and should, therefore, be eradicated from tanlca. Tbc 
group of ‘ Cbanda ’ fishes is a heterogenous assemblage of pomfrets 
and similar other varieties. 

The hCuHets form an important group of our estuarine fiahes and 
are in great demand by the military. Mud fishes, like Sol, Sol and 
Laia. have earned the trade name of ‘Black Mullets’ so that they 
can also be included within military specifications. Banfon, Pania 
and Khortula ard the three important qiecks but as the first grows 
to a large size, H is in great demand by the European. Portia makes 
up in numbers what it lacks in size. Khomtla lives in Urge shoals 
and though it U not easy to catch it on account of its aerial visioa, 
it is trapped by ingenious devices at low tidea, 

I have finish^ with what I bad to say about food fishes and 
before giving an account of the game fishes I hope you will not mind 
a slight digression. Those of you who have'never been to the river 
ride in Calcutta or in the estaurinc areas should n^Ake it a point to 
Study the mode of life of a Mud-skipper for it shows whst efforts 
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(mr uicMlors hmd to make to leave water and gam a foothold on ti« 
lM,d. The Mud->kipper b neither a food fi.h nor * « ■ 

unlesi yoo want to cateh it by chasing for then you can have tot of 
cxdtei^l. but it shows wonderful adapUtions ra aenal vmon. mode 
of locomotion, respiration, 4 

By game fish ate meant those species 
for in clear running stresuns by means of rod and line. 

Ldogy of the exclusive use of the term game fishes tor 

England, the term in Bengal should be confined to Mahsecr. 

Katli. Indian Trout* and Goonch. 

The pmmkr place among game fishes is *<**^«*'r "j; 

the Mahscer, which is a popular name given to a «ric y 
Large-scaled BarbeU of clear running streams. 

IC^thor of the Rod « fndio. ‘the Mahsecr show, ^rt s^rt for 

f .r tx\c:Jz 

sr"s « 

Mien Himalayaji Mahsecr. The Greyhound and the Th'cV^P«l 
varicUes are inchided under thU specks. In the 8«»nd t^ 
Mahsecr Barbus (Tor) tor (Hamilton), the he^ '* 
the dU ofih. body. This is the 
finned Mahsecr of the anglers. In the third type. 
fnosoi (HamUton). the length of head is almost^uJ to the d^lh 
^ thA Kn/tv This is the Copper Mahseer. The first specie* is 
^rded l^grow up to 8 feet, the second up to 4 feet and the thM 
up to fi feet. Borhur motal is more common in Burma than in the 

”'“^L”'^mble* the Copper Mahsecr in iU g«e^ ta^ 
but i. disUngniahed from dl Mahteers by the character ci its mCtt- 
rupted post-labial groove. In a Katli freshly taken wt of ^ter. 
the iris of iU eye is of a deep copper colour whereas it 
in Mahseers. Further, no Himalayan Mahseer possc*^ 
iU snoul whereas in KatU tubercle, are present m toth «xea 
The colour vark, considerably with TiabiUt “^fort^ 
anglers have recorded it under several names such as the Choc^. 
Sf OUve. the BUck and the Red Mahseer. In generd ^bits. ^ 
i, similar to Mahseer and as a sporting fish there is little 
between the two, weight for weight. It is a much s^er spec». 
rarely exceeding 10 lbs. in weight or « feet in length, but 
over *0 IbT^vc been recoidea. It U unfortunate, therefore. UM 
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this much amaller spcciea is UkcD OD much loo heavy Uckle whiclt 
rarely gives him a chattcc to show his power. 

The “ladian Trout” belongs to the Caip family. There » DO 
indigeDOUB representative of the true Trout, Salmonidae, in Indian 
waters though the Brown Trout and the Rainbow Trout have been 
successfully acclimatised in several parts of India but not vrithin the 
limits of Bengal. The Indian Trout not only resemble* the true 
Trout in possessing scattered black and occasioiMlly red spots on 
the body, wide oblique mouth and graceful fera, but it also sports 
like a Trout, and it is particularly for its sporting qualities that it 
has earned its present name. It grows to about a foot in site and 
usually weighs under two pounds, though there is a record ot a 
6'pooiider caught in Assam. 

The Goonch is not a sporting fisk^of any value, but K lives in 
Mahseer waters and is often caught on rod and line. The siruUer 
specimens generally give fairly good qport. but the monsters of the 
Ganges apparently give but little play. It grows to about 6 feet in 
length and to a weight of over «5fl lbs. and, owing to its formidable 
teeth and predacious habits, is termed ‘Freshwater Shark.’ It is 
usually found at the very head of a rapid. Its colour and form vary 
a great deal. The fish is a ‘living Fossil,’ having existed for the 
past five million years or more with Httle evoluticmar}' chsngc, (or 
its remains are known from the tertiary deposits of Sumatra and the 
4 Siwalik rocks of India. 
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Even at a disUace of a hundred and thirty yean it U clear that 
the Battle of Waterloo waa won only to a limited degree on the 
playing field* of Eton, and that the victory of the Allied arm* was 
compounded of other, things as well as personal courage. In the 
interval, many of the old conceptions have gone completely and 
warfare has taken on an entirely new ahap^, with a steadily increasing 
emphasis upon its economic aq)ects. To-day the business of move¬ 
ments and supply is regarded aa of only slightly lets importance 
than the actual strategy of the battlefield and, of course, there is 
this imjjwrtant difference between World War Numbers One and 
Two and anything that went before—the sort of con^ct in which 
we are ttow involved demands the whole of the energies of the State 
(and almost the whole of the energies of the individuals comprising 
the State); whereas eorlier <wars were almost exclusively the affair 
of the small minority of professional soldiers, which of courses is the 
only reason why the almost interminable wars of the eighteenth 
Century were in any way tolerable to conunon man in Europe. In 
no other department of a lution’s life is the sharp change from peace 
to war cemditions so itoUceable as in-its industry, and the purpose 
of my talk to-night ia, as its advertised title niggesta, to ascertain ^ 
how far Indian industry bos been adapted to war conditions and 
what sort of contribution it has been able to make to the victory 
which we now know awaits the United Nations. 

In order to make anything like a valid assessment of the place 
of Indian industry in the common cause, I must first rccaintulate 
some of the more genersl considerations governing the economies 
of warfare, in which industry plays an indisfKnsable part. It is not 
enough to say that because India in the year before the war 
occupied the eighth place In world trade, and the United States of 
America were at the top of the list, the two shoukl therefore bear 
the same relationship when we come to meniurc their output in 
terms of stores and munitions of war, the maximum production of 
which calls for organisation and resources of quite a different kind 
to those which aerve us best in times of |)eacc. Let us, therefore, 
for a moment consider certain first principles of the economics of 
modern warfare. 

The overriding economic necessity in war is to take ss much as 
possible of the nation’s resources in man-power, in manufacturing 
capacity and in raw materials away from their ordinary work (ff 
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providing for the needs of the people, end to set them to the tssk 
of fighting the enemy, cither at the actiul AfthtinR front, or in pro- 
dnciDK munitions and equipment for the troops. Men an4 materiaU 
arc taken away from tueful prodnetion—that is, maintaining and 
mcrcaaing the standard of Ihping of the people—and tel to prodoc* 
tion that is lueleu, save for the destnictire purposes of war itself. 
'TTie more men and materials can be released from useful purposes, 
the more will he available for war: and since the demands of war 
are unlimited, it follows that the task of a nation at is to mt 
its normal, pcaecfiil. useful consumption to a minimum—to redoce 
the standard of living, for the duration, to rock bottom. Incidentally, 
the difference between this rock bottom standard of living, and the 
standard of living the nation would otherwise have etijo^, is the 
real cost of the war. It is represented by the necessities, the semi> 
luxuries, the out-right extravagances—all the usefni, good ar>d 
pleasant things of life—that we consumed before the war but will 
mt be able to oonsome during the war, because the labour and 
materiaLs that went into them will be needed for the war. The toss 
of these is the measure of the real economic cost of the war while it 
is on.’** But this is a digression. I am concerned to-night with 
the extent to which India’s resources in industrial mao-power, 
manufacturing capacity and industrial raw materials have been 
pressed into the task of fighting the enemy. 

Let us, for a moment, consider what India poaseawd by way 
of industrial assets m lOSO—industrial assets which might be pressed 
Into the service of war. I am not concerned with the State's 
permanent ordnance factories, of which a number are mabtained 
in thu country at all times, and which as you may remember were 
surveyed. }ust before the war. with a view to bringbg them right 
up to date, by a body of experts known as the Chatfield Commission. 
What I want to try to list are the ordinary consumer mdutlries 
which form by far the larger part of the industrial potential on which 
the authorities might draw. First and foremo-st m the list, I place 
the steel industry which, quite obvbusly. is the baris of all arma¬ 
ments production, as well as of such vital wartime enterprises as 
sfafp-buildmg, strategic railway construetton and ao on. Steel is an 
essential component of a very wide range ot war stores and 
appliances, and its availability or otherwise to a large extent oondi- 
tbns any conntry's war effort. Here in India, thanks entirely to 
indigenous enterprise, we possessed a relativcty small but efflrieet 
and significant steel industry. The Tkta Iron and Steel Company 
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if the lergedt tingle tteel producing upit in the Britiih Empire, the 
Wg Britiih conceiBi now condsting of merger* of yariouj plant*. 
In addition to Tala* there it the smaller, bnt extremely modem and 
Qp to data Steel Corporation Bengal which came into production 
just about the outbreak of war. In 1M0. India produced a little 
over one million ton* of steel ingot*; in 1941. the figures increased 
to OTer a million and a quarter tona, and in 1049, it pasted the one* 
snd'half million ton* mark or just about one per cent of what the 
total world output was fn 1040. Nothing to shout about you may 
say; but the fact ta that India’a own output of steel represented 
just that amount of production on the spot that was esaential if 
die was to play her part as one of the great Eastern arsenals of the 
United Nations. In consequence, the Indian steel industry was the 
first of our front rank national industiies to feel the full impact of 
the war. and the first to go ever wholly and solely to war production. 

From the point of view of the country's offensive and defensive 
posrer. the really big achievement of the Indian steel industry 
between the last war (when its output was very largely confined 
to the manufacture of steel mils for Mesopotamia) and this, it tht 
manufactvr* of ormour p&sfe. Armament manufacturers do not 
normally communicate details of their processes to the world or to 
one another, even when they are fighting on the same adc, and 
there was some surprise at the outbreak of war when the Anny 
authorities virtually said to India’s chief steel producer “of course 
we know you can’t provide us with a real armour plate, but give 
us the nearest thing to it," to be told in reply that the Company, 
anticipating the war had been researching on an armour plate for 
seveml years, and were able to embark on the production of a first 
claa armour plate which met the most stringent official test*. You 
can imagine that a great many consequences began to flow from 
India’s new found capacity to manufacture armour plate, and 
armour piercing steel, and it is not necessary (nor indeed have I 
the time) to enumerate them all to-night. But T may say that, 
hand in hand with the production of armour plate, has gone the 
manufacture of other bard steels which are urgently required for 
the construction of machine tools, of which centidenhie numbers 
are new being made in this country. At the same time it has been 
found possible to make steel wheels, axles and tyres, which are key 
Hems in the long list of things which are of sovereign importance 
for victory. In India, as elsewhere, the steel maker is in the van 
of new enterprises, and in addition to the ordinary manufacture 
and supply of normal quantities of structural product* and carbon 
steel India, since the war, has manufactured a rich variety of new 
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types of ipccwl stceU including boHcl-proof armoured plates for 
the fabncntkm of armoured fiiditini; vehicles: bulkt-pirof rivet 
bars for (he manufacture of rivets for use on these vehklea; a 
special austenitic steel for the electrodes empinyrti in the weldmK 
of armour plates; a apecial alloy ated for the manufaclnre of shear 
blades, require for the purpose of shearing annoiir-platps; hiph* 
speed steel for machine toob: bullet-proof plates for Howitwr 
shields and gnu turrets on armoured fiphtinp wliWcs: thick proof 
plates of special alloy steel conipcwition for the proofiiiR of armour 
pierein(( shot, composite plates to withstand the attack of a 2- 
pounder shot, and chrome-molybdenum alloy ateel ham for the 
manufacture of Mint dies, for hiph explosive rfiell for various ralilue 
(pms. and for rolling into sheets for ordnance requimnenls: nickel 
steel plates for pun carriage mnimtincs: "poeial deep drawinr qualily 
steel for cartridge cRses and for rifle and maehine-piin maicaxines: 
a special high-alloy nickel-manitancae. non-ma*netie. steel develop¬ 
ed at the request of Government for use in the manufaclnre of 
service helmets: stainless steeb for siireieal ir«tmments; steel 
miinda for the manufacture of hammers for fuses, sneeial quality 
Basset tsrpe Imwler bed plates of east Iron for the Oirector of Ship 
building: plates of varying thickness for Admiralty floating docks: 
special steel ahccts for the manufacture of food containers for the 
fighting units; high sulphur steel for the manufacture of nose eon- 
tamers for H. E. aircraft bombs, jqiecial quality attoy sled ban for 
the manufacture of magnets for the Government Post and Tele¬ 
graph Department: and nlckel-chromium-molybclenum sled bar 
lectrons for the manufacture of parachute harness equipment. This 
does not exhaust the list, hut I must pass on. asking yon to bear in 
mind that all this is in addition to the many other civil and ofllcial 
uses for which steel is required, and also to remember that for a 
long period of the war imports of steel from abroad srere litenllv 
hnpossihle. The Indian steel maker has done his Int. and more 
than his bit for the cause of victory. 

When we come to look at TndiaV very substantial textile indus¬ 
try we are confronted with a picture which forms a much bigger 
proportion of srorld output than was the case with the steel indas- 
trj*. India’s cotton textile industry b amongst the moat important 
in the world, there being over 400 posrer driven mills in the country, 
with Rs. 4Ai crores of capital at charge, and 100 bkhs of spindles, 
on which are employed half a million operatives on day shift 
alone. Furthermore, the handloom industry repirsenU additional 
manufacturing potential of very considerable dimensions. Our jute 
manufacturing industry is the biggest in the world, and virtually 
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controb world prices. There ere elto half e doEcn big woollen tnilb 
in the Punieb end South India, as well m a handloom iodustij, 
which the Tariff Board estimates connimes more than 60 per cent 
of the Indian wool clip, but as nobody has ever 3 ^ been able to 
calcubte the latter, with even approximaU accuracy, the figure of 
60 per cent does not really mean very much. Silh manufacttire. 
hitbertn very largely a cottage industry, u also beginning to develop 
as a factory industry, and we must rank its post>war prospecta as 
not without promise. But it is upon the cotton and jote industries 
Ihnl Iho war has made its biggest demands, and these two mdnsirtes 
in turn have made a worthy response. Up to the beginning of 
1 M«. Government’s war demands for cotton goods amounted to 
about eo per rent, of the indu.stry's capacity last year it rose to 
65 per cent, involving an expenditure of Fs. 76 crores. Daring the 
riirrmt year. i.e.. 104.7-44 the authorities will spend in all about 
Fa. 70 crores with cotton mills on Simply accwint. and output at 
present is running at the rate of 540 million ynrds of cloth a year 
which helps to make amongst other things 10 lakhs of garments n 
month for the fighting services. Ijtrge ouantitics of tentage (of 
which about Rs. I« crores worth was purchased last year). anti-gas 
fabric, camouflage material and a dozen other things that the serv¬ 
ing soldier requires either as. an individual or as a member of an 
army are amongst a wide range of cotton products to the war. 
hTr. Bydart. the Secretary of the Department of Govemment, most 
closely concerned with the cotton textfle industry, recently staled 
that the effect of one cotton cloth movements control order was 
expected to be the saving of W.OOO wagons a year to the milways. 
and this figure ia. T think, sufficient to give you nn idea of the vast- 
ness of one of India's oldest indiistries-^ne which it may truthfully 
he said Is in the war "up to the neck." 

To turn to the wttnilen industry, it b curious to read in a 
Punjab Manual of 1911 that the "hand-weaver finds it increasingly 
difficult to compete with the cheap shoddy article of Europe, which 
beguiles the simple customer with their excellent fed and finish 
The perio<t of the bst war—1014'16>-ga\'e an immense impetus to 
the whole Indian woollen industry, and all the mills and many 
handlooms were completely devoted during these years to the pro¬ 
vision of war supplies. In the intervening period, however, com- 
pclition from Italy. Japan. Germany and Poland (though not, be 
it noted, from the United Kingdom) was exceedingly severe and 
in the early thirties many of the mills passed through very difficult 
times. History, however, has a habit of repeating itself, and 
another war has brought a fresh wave of prosperity to the Indian 
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wooQen industry. 1 have not been able to ascertain the rupee value 
of orders placed by the Supply authorities for woollen goods, but 
it must amount to a very laige sum of money, when one contem* 
plates the quantities of such articles as blankets, putties, fdt goods, 
vests, mufflers, hose and the like which have gone from ludiao 
producers to the various fnmta. Quite obviously the most intricate 
processes of manufacture have been concentrated in the factory. 
But q>eakiDg generally of aD branches of manufacture in India, 
organising and focussing the small units has constituted an ever 
present problem for the Supply authorities. And by organising 
tmd focussing, let me be clear that I do not mean rotionaluation or 
regimentation, as those |»occases are understood in the West. In 
the cose of India's small and cottage indoslries it niean.<i. in a very 
real sense, beginning from the beginning. But the advantages arc 
crystal clear. A bl of raw material tliat would otherwise lie dw- 
niant is being brought to light, and skilled labour in out of the wa^- 
places is now being hameosed to the economic system of the 
country. Conditions vary from one part of India to another, awl 
one thing which has impressed itself very forcibly upon nw is how 
much of the success of small industries depends u]io& the itcrxotul 
enthusiasm of the Directors of Industry in the ae^'era] Pmvinces. 
To the extent that this is a very variable quantity, small iaduatries 
differ in their efficiency and utility as between one Provboe and 
another. Province " A ” may possess a keen and vigorous Director 
of Industriea in contrast to Evince “ B ”, but leu natural resources 
than the latter. The chances are, however, that Province “A" is 
doing a better all-round iob of work than its more generously end* 
owed neighbour. The New Zealand missionary, Rewi Alley, is 
said to have iceomplisbed wonders in organising small induslrlea in 
China, where cottage workers arc reported to be even produring 
tommy guns. I believe that at one time there was an idea of bring¬ 
ing Rewi Alley to India, and I can only regard it as a |Hty that 
nothing came of it, as I ibould have thought it an eminently worth¬ 
while investment on the part of the Government of India. What 
has been a success in Chins will not neecassrily fill the whole of the 
bill in India. But ao far as production by the small nun is concern¬ 
ed, we face many common problems, and H would be interesting to 
know how far the authorities of the two countries are exchanging 
information. 

To resume: The jute industry, of course, was pressed into 
war service tong before the war began. Some of you will lemember 
the anooDocement of gargantuan official ewdert for sandbags which 
began to flow into Calcotta aoon after the Munich criau. Orders 
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running into millions of bng. h.ve from timo to Umc headhne 
news, hnt working on the bwU of « sixty hour week the hexiun 
loom, .lone in Bengal mill, con firoduce fiS miUwmi ^ per moat^i. 
S 4 .Ddb.gs ate not quite m impoiUnl in this war u they were m the 
]«.t, when hundreds of miles of trenches in the »»«>»« theatres of 
war had to be Uned with bags made in the jute mills of Bengal 
A.RJ». in various p«ts. principally the United Kingdom, created 
• bm initial demand (or sandbags, but ulUmately brwk work 
Uraely took their place in passive defence. One of the lint, and 
mMt abiding, results of the war b that peacetime morkcU for 
Indian jute products have largely disappeared. Quite apart from 
the fact that a Urge part of the Continent has been dwd to trade 
for several years. Manchuria. China. Indo-Chma and Thailand were 
amongst Indb’s best customers for what is known in the trade as 
mcking. These markets have now disappeared. Jute manu¬ 
facturers •« said to have amassed fabulouj fortunu m the last war. 
I doubt if the process is licing repcnterl in this one, for the lo« of 
overaeos markets, effective price control, high taxation and nsmg 
costs of production must be written down against the very subsUn- 
tial orders which the industry has received from the GovemmenU 
of the United Nations. It b noteworthy that the jute mills have 
several times since the beginning of the war. had to seal a perc^t- 
age of looms and work short lime in order to restrict production. 
This b not because of any lack of demand for jute goods, but on 
account of the lack of transport. I have mentioned this to show 
that whatever sort of capitalistic paradise the Indian jute industry 
may have been in the Great War of 1914-18. the same halc^n cm- 
ditUns have not so far prevailed in the even greater war in which 
we ore now engaged. None the leas, there b still a generous margin 
between the overhead prices of manufactured goods and Ihooe of 
raw materiaU. and thb yield, a «ib.tanri.l profit, the exutence of 
which 1 imagine no mill manager, or hb managing agent, would 
deny. Outaidc the textile fields we arc confronted with a long list 
of induslrie*. tU of which have made a vital contribuUon to the war 
effort of the Commonwealth and our Allies. Leather. Alumirnum. 
Mka. Engineering, and GUss-warc and Hardware arc but a few of 
the principal heads of acUvity that come to my mind. 1 have not 
the time at my dispowl to deal with etch of thero ui any great 
detail Quite apart from her large export tmJc in hides and skins. 
Indb also poascaset on important leather tanning and manufactunng 
industry, which is very Urgely concentrated in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The varied peace-time range of leather products, normally 
produced by Indian manufacturers, has been rigorously cut down 
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in order UxAt they may concentrate on the production of gooda 
which are esaential to the war effort. One company alone in 1M2 
produced 000,000 articlea, haU of which were for the defence ae r vieca 
and the balance for the Indian Police and Indian State force*. One 
of the difflcuHiee againat which the Indian leather induatry bn had 
to contend it the grave ahortage of machinery, and the difficulty 
of importing apare part* and replacement*. Production haa been 
atq>ped up very largely by the mobiliaatioo in factortea of the 
homely baiar utooeh^ who haa found a profitable place for bimidf 
in man production achemea. 

Recently I received a miniature ingot from the Ahuninium 
Production Company of India, Ltd., a* a aouvenir of the fact that 
they had begun production at Alupuram in Ttavancore tome months 
ago. The fabrication of aluminium ihect into various domestic 
goods had, of course, been going on in India for a good many yean 
but the large-scale production of aluminium itself from India's own 
dqxMita of bauxite is, ai I have indicated, a comparatively recent 
war-time development. This li an age of new light alloys, and it 
is eminently fitting that India should now possess luppliM of this 
important strategic material, which im ey^n greater ayni- 

ficance with the establishment of an aircraft industry in this country. 
There arc, I believe, ample supplies of taw malenal available, and 
an aluminium indusiiy should be on a firm footing in timea of peace 
when war requirements will give place to a growing for 

aluminium in all branches of industry, and especially in tranqtorta- 
tion. 

The affairs of the Indian mica industry have recently reeetved 
some prominence in the newspaper press, and it is no part of my 
business to-night to enter into the controversy which is being waged 
round this little known, but highly important, activity of the 
neighbouring province of Bihar. But X may mention that at a very 
conservative estimate somethmg like <U per cent of the world’s 
available supplies of mics emanate from this country, and partl- 
eulsrly, as I have said, from Bihar, though other important sources 
of production are also located in the Madras Presideiicy and Bsl}- 
putana. When, however, 1 say that mica b, so far as I know, the 
only industrial product which at the moment envoys an air priority, 
you will understand bow very important it ia to the Allied war effort 
as a whole. I briicve I am correct in saying that mica b shipped 
aegularly by plane from Karachi to the United Kingdom and the 
United States of Amerk*. It constitutes a most valuable natkmal 
asset, as it u the most perfect electrical insubtor known to sdenee. 
yni^in mica goes into the manufacture of aU kinds of electricil 

ts 
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equtpmcBt is i^uiitd in the mnnulnctare of such esMotUl war 
appantus Mch at aenplanct, ladiolocatioD plant, gentraton, wire- 
li«— equipment ao on- In the memoirt of the laat war, the 
German general Ludendorf aacribed tome part of Germany't defeat 
to her of mica, and it » a known fact that towards the end of 
the campaign German Zeppelins were reduced to eropk»xing oil 
impregnated paper at a very unsaliafactory wbstitute for mica 
intulatioo. 

The thing to remember about the Indian engineering industry 
it that to a very Urge extent it wa^ and is, • ** jobbing ** industry; 
is., its primary function it to tcrvice and keep in repair other indus- 
triea At the outbreak of war it was not an engineering induttry in the 
fullest sense of the term, making heavy industrial equipment, or 
sudi things at machine tools, which are essential to the manufacture 
of the munitions of war. Its activities were v^ Urgely concen- 
traited on the maintenance of mill and mine and machinery, ship and 
rivercrafl repairs and similar secemdary activitiM. The biggest 
fngiT^ Hiri ng shops in the country are undoubtedly those belonging to 
the railways. In peace time they are used for the construction and 
maintenance of rolling stock, snd they are well found as to equip¬ 
ment and' perstmneL It was natural that in the first place the 
authorities should seek to make the fuDcat use of such a readily 
availahle asset. Of the five big railway workshops in the country, 
three were at one time wholly engaged in the production of muni¬ 
tions ot armaments, though one has had to revert to its nonnal 
duties in view of the very heavy strain upon the ageing rolliog stock 
of the Indian railway system. To try to catalogue all that has been 
made in these establishments is s task beyond the compass of this 
talk. Suffice it to say that output has ranged from fuse caps to 
armoured cars. Much the same story applies to all other kinds of 
civil engineering ooneems in the country. Some time ago I visited 
an engineering shop in the coalfields. In peace time its work mainly 
consisted ot repairing haulage machinery in the adjoining collieries 
snd s little light constructional work on bridges. In 1P41, without 
the addition of any new machinery or any special tuition, the 
manager was asked to undertake the production of bombs of the 
trench mortar and aerial varieties. At first monthly output was 
limited to only s few hundred three inch bombs. In ten months it 
bad risen to 20,000 bombs a month, of which a high percentage were 
250 (b. bomba, snth moulds for a new tine of 500 pounders being got 
ready for the good work on the other side of the Bay of Bengal. 
Thu is a very creditable pcrfomance for a relativriy small jobbing 
shop, and 1 think it is even more creditable when one realises that 
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Ibc oMiccm went into • difficult tod e&tudy new line of production 
without the neccetnry precision machinery or tnined permincl. 
Indeed, it was not a matter of ’ give iu the tools and we will do the 
job/; it waa a case of making the toots first, and then learning by 
bitter experience, and trial and error, bow to do the job. This has 
been the lot of practically every civil engineering concern that has 
gone over to munitions production in India, and I think it speaks 
volumes for the power of improvisation which the engineering 
industry has displayed, as well as for the adaplibility which the 
Indian workman has shown, that output of munitions has been 
raised to an undisclosed but very substantial figure. The making of 
the simpler parts of munitions baa very often had to be done on 
auxiliary machinery, and an example of this is to be found in our 
own jute mills whose auxiliary machinci)' lus been utilised tor the 
making of various shell parts, whilst the looms and spindles of the 
mill proper hnve been engaged on other kinds of war work. 
Engineering shops, big and little, even clown to the small man with 
a hand forge and a pair of tongl (of which one secs many more up- 
country than one does in a big modem industrial centre hke Calcutta) 
have displajxd astonishing ingenuity and invenlivenexs. Their 
achievement ia worthy of a better tritmte than I can pay it tonight. 

And that remark goes for a long list of industrial activitiei 
which are making a substantial eontributbn to the cause of victory 
but to which I have been unable to make a reference in this very 
sketchy review of the impact of war on India’s industries. We are 
too near events to get them into their proper perspective but the 
economic historian of the future will find in this country a large and 
fruitful field for bis researches into the period which is covered by 
World War Two. We have heard a great deal of what other 
countries have clone to turn their ploughshares into swords and I 
think a great deal too little of the magnificent contribution which 
Indian industry has been, and is. making to the common cause. If 
what I have said toni^t, brief and inadequate as it has been, has 
helped any of you to get a better idea of the important role which 
Indian industry occupies to^lay I shall be very pleased. 
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